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Preface 


This book is designed to support you in making difficult decisions in a more ra- 
tional way. Based on an established theoretical foundation, it shows that simple 
requirements concerning rational behavior lead to a general calculus of determin- 
ing optimal decision alternatives; the book then goes on to present methods and 
instruments useful for the practical implementation of these concepts. 

Psychological research has uncovered a multitude of systematic cognitive bi- 
ases associated with the intuitive decision process, especially concerning the for- 
mation of preferences and subjective probability judgments for uncertain events. 
These developments have elevated prescriptive decision theory to the status of an 
important discipline with increasingly strong practical ties — nowadays, even man- 
agers are concerned with decision trees, probability distributions and risk profiles. 
There is also a wide range of software available on the market to aid users with the 
use of the instruments. We would like to convince you, by help of the many prac- 
tical questions and case studies included with most chapters, that the material cov- 
ered is not purely an academic diet but also of high practical nutritional value. 

The mindset suggested by the theory as an approach for decision problems will 
surely be of much use to you both in your private and professional life, even if you 
do not apply the presented methods of decision making support in every little de- 
tail. 

This book is the translation of a German text book released simultaneously in 
its fifth edition that has established its position as the definitive book on the Ger- 
man market for the topic of “Rational Decision Making”. We hope that this Eng- 
lish version will help persuade an even wider readership of the advantages of the 
modern developments in the area of rational decision making. Completing this 
book was a long and difficult process, and we would like to thank everyone who 
contributed; we would especially like to express our gratitude to Dr. Maik Di- 
erkes, Dr. Carsten Erner, Michael Goedde-Menke, Andreas Jacobs, Moritz Leh- 
mensiek-Starke, Sven Nolte, Daniel Smith, Dr. Ulrich Sonnemann, Dr. Dennis 
Vrecko and Dr. Stefan Zeisberger. 

A text book is intended to be refined; for this, we are dependent on feedback by 
the readers, i.e. both the teachers and the students. Please assist us in improving 
the next edition and provide us with all of your suggestions. You may reach us at: 


www.rationalesentscheiden.de 


Franz Eisenfiihr Martin Weber Thomas Langer 
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Chapter I: 
What decision analysis is about 


1.0 Summary 


|. Decision problems are often too complex to be tackled by common sense 
alone. Possible reasons for difficulties are uncertainty about the future or a 
variety of conflicting objectives. Other causes might be the existence of too 
many or too few alternatives, or an overwhelming number of influencing 
factors. 

2, A structured and rational process can help improve the chances of receiving 
good decision outcomes. Rationality is not a clear-cut concept. It can, how- 
ever, be put into more concrete terms by defining some procedural require- 
ments (procedural rationality) and agreeing on some basic claims regarding 
consistency. 

3. A complex decision problem can be simplified by decomposing it into its 
most basic components. 

4. Objectively correct decisions do not exist. In fact, decisions are necessarily 
based on subjective expectations, which are often difficult to validate, as 
well as subjective objectives and preferences of the decision maker. 

§. Articulating exact expectations and preferences is not an easy task for most 
people. Decision analytic tools and procedures have to take into account the 
fact that the information collected is often “fuzzy”. Frequent consistency 
checks and specific techniques that allow the handling of incomplete infor- 
mation are two approaches that are used in decision analysis to cope with 
this problem. 

6. Prescriptive decision theory (decision analysis) is of great relevance to 
many areas of application. It is not only important for economic decisions 
but also for political, medical, legal, or technical decision making. Further- 
more, decision analytic thinking can be helpful for many personal and daily 
life decisions, 


1.1 Why is decision making difficult? 


This text book is an introduction to prescriptive decision theory, also known as 
decision analysis. Decision analysis aims to support people in making complex 
and hard decisions. 

In contrast, the goal of descriptive decision theory is to describe how people ac- 
tually behave when making decisions. Despite these different objectives, the in- 
sights provided by descriptive decision theory are very important for decision 
analysis. Psychologists have revealed a number of systematic errors to which we 
are all susceptible in our daily decision making. These errors not only often lead to 
bad intuitive decisions; they might also constrain the application of decision ana- 
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lytic procedures. Because of this, we will frequently address descriptive issues in 
this book about prescriptive decision theory. 

The starting point of decision analysis is the insight that humans have trouble 
when confronted with unfamiliar, non-routine decision situations, Why is decision 
making so difficult? 

First of all, there is uncertainty about the future. It cannot be stated for sure 
what consequences will result from the choice of one or another alternative. For a 
patient in hospital, having to decide whether or not to undergo surgery that in the 
worst case scenario could lead to her death, uncertainty is surely the crucial prob- 
lem. A similar dilemma is faced by a plaintiff who is unsure whether his compen- 
sation claim of €200,000 will be successful in court. The defendant is offering him 
€100,000 as an out-of-court settlement. Should he accept the proposed settlement 
or run the risk of engaging in the lawsuit with the possible outcome of not receiv- 
ing anything at all? Many research and development projects and decisions about 
bringing new products to the market are strongly impacted by uncertainty. 

As a second important aspect, the consequences of different actions can vary in 
more than one dimension. The choice between a station wagon and a sports car 
can turn out to be a difficult one, as the decision maker has multiple objectives — 
he cares about horsepower, passenger comfort, vehicle safety, styling, and many 
other attributes of the car, hence resulting in a conflict of interest. This problem 
occurs in many relevant decision situations. In recruiting decisions, various cha- 
racteristics of the applicants normally have to be considered: work experience, 
education, reliability, leadership qualities, negotiating skills, etc. For the decision 
concerning the best location for a factory, numerous objectives such as reasonable 
property costs, accessibility, environmental constraints and the local job situation, 
among others, can be relevant. Conflicting objectives are often a problem for an 
individual decision maker, and they become even more problematic in situations 
where many decision makers are involved. 

A third potential difficulty arises if too few or too many alternatives are availa- 
ble. In the first case, the dilemma is that either additional effort has to be invested 
into the search for additional alternatives — and success is not guaranteed — or that 
one of the given, marginally attractive options has to be chosen. In the second 
case, pre-selection strategies are needed to reduce the abundance of alternatives to 
a manageable set of options that can be considered in more detail. 

The complexity of a decision situation increases if more factors have to be tak- 
en into account. The more sources of uncertainty have an impact on outcomes, and 
the more objectives need to be considered, the more complex the situation be- 
comes. Whether or not to buy home insurance is a relatively simple decision prob- 
lem. In contrast, political decisions about how to combat an approaching global 
recession are very complicated. Because of the many interests that have to be con- 
sidered and the uncertainty about the consequences, many political decisions are 
extremely complex. Should we rely further on nuclear power or strive for alterna- 
tive types of energy production and subsidize them? Should stem cell research be 
supported or prohibited? Should a damaged banking system be backed by public 
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money, shifting the burden to tax payers? Would it be a sensible decision to legal- 
ize (in a controlled way) all types of drugs? 

The more complex a decision situation becomes, the more important it is to 
support it with procedures and tools that have been developed for a systematic eli- 
citation and processing of relevant information. Humans need formal rules and 
procedures to shape and clarify expectations and objectives that are often fuzzy, 
unclear and contradictory. They also need such procedures to process information 
consistently. Keeney (1982) defines decision analysis as “a formalization of com- 
mon sense for decision problems which are too complex for informal use of com- 
mon sense”. In the words of Howard (1988): 

Today we have a discipline of decision analysis: a systematic procedure for transforming 

opaque decision problems by a sequence of transparent steps. Opaque means “hard to 

understand, solve, or explain; not simple, clear, or lucid.” Transparent means “readily 

understood, clear, obvious.” In other words, decision analysis offers the possibility to a 

decision maker of replacing confusion by clear insight into a desired course of action. 


The very general approach of decision analysis ensures its applicability in various 
decision scenarios, ranging from the highly complex problem of picking a location 
for a major new airport to the relatively simple choice of a new Blu-ray player. In 
various areas of our society, there is a need for constant decision making with high 
relevance for many people: in politics, companies, agencies, schools and universi- 
ties, hospitals, and courtrooms. When observing such important decision situa- 
tions, one is occasionally puzzled about the lack of structure and systematic analy- 
sis in the decision making process. The same holds for many important personal 
decisions that are often founded on intuition rather than on structured analysis and 
a methodical dissection of the problem. 

The special way of thinking proposed by decision analysis can be helpful in 
any decision situation. It should thus be a mandatory part of education and training 
for any profession that requires frequent decision making. It is not only relevant to 
managers but also to physicians, politicians, judges and engineers. Moreover, situ- 
ations of helplessness and indecisiveness also occur frequently in people’s person- 
al lives. Here, structured analytical thinking can help make decisions perceived as 
rational and well-founded. 


1.2 Basie principles of decision analysis 


1.2.1 Striving for rationality 


The goal of decision analysis is to help decision makers make the most rational 
decisions that is possible. Unfortunately, there is no clear-cut definition of the 
term “rationality”, making it difficult to evaluate the quality of a particular deci- 
sion. One should not speak of “rational” and “irrational” but rather of “more or 
less rational”. It may seem that the quality of a decision can, at the very least, be 
evaluated retrospectively by considering the outcome. Ultimate success or failure 
is, however, not a sound measure. If you decided to buy a specific stock after a 
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thorough analysis and its price happened to decrease afterwards, this does not nec- 
essarily mean that the original decision was irrational. If an impoverished college 
student decides to gamble in a casino, puts all his remaining money on number 17 
and happens to win, his decision does not become more rational in retrospect — he 
was simply lucky and won. There is an important distinction to be made between 
rational and successful decisions — of course, the aim of increased rationality is to 
make more successful decisions. However, if outcomes are uncertain, one can 
have good or bad luck. Decisions that occur frequently or are less uncertain can 
more effectively be evaluated in terms of their outcomes than can unique decisions 
that have to be made under extreme uncertainty. If a material requirement planner 
causes shortages of raw materials repeatedly, one can assume that he frequently 
makes bad decisions. If a surgeon, by contrast, decides that a seriously ill patient 
should undergo surgery and the patient dies in the process, this tragic outcome 
does not indicate that the original decision was irrational. 

Retrospective success control is nevertheless important as it can help uncover 
problems in the decision making process. If, for example, the launch of a new 
product turns out to be a disaster, it is worth considering if we thought about the 
possibility of demand being this low? Did we produce a realistic assessment of the 
riskiness of the launch? If not, would it have been possible to have known better, 
had a more thorough analysis been performed? Such retrospective evaluation will 
only be insightful, however, if all components of the decision making process are 
fully and transparently documented. Producing optimal transparency is one of the 
major goals of decision analysis. Thorough documentation will also help avoid 
hindsight bias. Hindsight bias refers to people’s tendency to assume retrospective- 
ly (i.e. when the outcome of the decision is known) that they would have expected 
such an outcome also from an ex ante perspective, or that someone else should 
have expected it. This type of judgment bias can lead to wrongly blaming some- 
one else for one’s own bad decision in the case of failure, or to praising oneself 
overly for excellent decision making in the case of success. 

What does “rational” hence mean? It is not an objective and provable property. 
We can do no better than to specify some basic requirements that seem plausible 
to most decision makers. However, it is up to each and every one of us to accept 
these requirements or to renounce them. If you believe that you will do best by 
just following your gut feeling, or if you think that how things will evolve is pre- 
determined by fate anyway, you do not need decision analysis. (However, the au- 
thors of this book would certainly refrain from voting for a politician who receives 
his advice from a fortune teller and her crystal ball). 

Striving for rationality does not provide any guarantee of successful decisions. 
Presumably, it can help one become a more successful decision maker on average; 
this, however, cannot be proven.! 

In the following discussion, we will distinguish between two criteria for ration- 
al decision making. The first is called procedural rationality, the second one con- 
sistency. The latter concept refers to the consistency of assumptions in the deci- 
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sion scenario as well as to compliance with generally accepted rules of rational 
thinking. 


1.2.2 Procedural rationality 


The procedure that leads to the final decision can be more or less rational. The fol- 
lowing section specifies some of the basic guidelines that a decision procedure 
should adhere to: 


l. 


to 
’ 


The decision maker has to make sure that he is tackling the right problem. 
Each decision refers only to a subset of all the problems that a decision 
maker has to solve throughout his life. Individuals and also organizations 
tend to solve problems by a patchwork approach, changing the status quo as 
little as possible. However, it could be advisable to extend the scope of the 
decision problem to look for a global rather than a local optimum for the 
problem at hand. Conversely, it might be helpful to split a large and com- 
plex problem into one “sub-problem” that has to be solved now and some 
remaining sub-problems that can be delayed until some future point. 

The decision maker should invest as much effort into the collection and 
processing of information as is appropriate and of relevance to the decision. 
Rationality calls for a preparation for the decision that is thorough and sys- 
tematic, but not necessarily maximized — otherwise, decision problems 
would never be solved. Simplification is indispensable. 

The decision maker should take into account relevant objective data when 
forming expectations about the future. He should be aware of the existence 
of judgment bias and pay special attention to avoiding it. 

The decision maker should think carefully about his objectives and prefe- 
rences. He should be aware of potential problems of self-deception and li- 
mited powers of imagination and take action to deal with these shortcom- 
ings. 


Some examples: 


The right problem. A company has recognized that the quality of one of its 
products is insufficient and is considering different measures to improve 
quality control, e.g, extended testing or quality-dependent premiums. All 
these measures produce costs and the company tries to find the solution that 
promises to ensure the desired quality at the lowest cost. Could it be that the 
problem is too narrowly framed? What about a much broader, more strateg- 
ic approach? Perhaps this would make solutions such as “accepting the low 
quality and decreasing the price” or “outsourcing the production of specific 
critical components” viable alternatives. 

Appropriate information effort. In general, the more there is at stake and the 
more complex the problem, the more valuable the effort of collecting and 
evaluating information becomes, Some people spend hours on their hunt for 
the cheapest asparagus in town but decide spontaneously — and without 
looking for alternatives — to buy a leather jacket just because it is marked 
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down from €1,700 to €700. Humans evaluate prices relative to a benchmark 
— if they want to buy a radio for their old car, a €200 difference in price be- 
tween two possible alternatives leads to pondering and reflection, but when 
buying a new car, they easily make the decision to pay an additional €500 
for the more exclusive radio because, with all the other expenses, “it 
doesn’t matter anymore anyway”. 

— Forming expectations. In decision analysis, uncertainty about the future is 
captured by probabilities. What facts should be taken into account when de- 
riving probabilities? The owner of an apple plantation has to decide whether 
he should protect his apple trees from night frost. This decision requires 
him to evaluate the probability of night frost occurring within the next 
month. He could evaluate historical data on night temperatures during that 
time of the year; he could call the meteorological service or trust the local 
folk sayings. Most of us will agree that historical weather data and official 
forecasts are a more rational basis for decision making than are folk say- 
ings. 

— Forming objectives and preferences, If we face novel decision situations, 
we often have no clear and complete idea of our objectives and preferences. 
We tend to concentrate on a few or even just a single attribute of the alter- 
natives. When reflecting on the next car we want to buy, the price might 
look most relevant right now but driving comfort seems most important af- 
ter a test drive tomorrow and after reading a test report the following day, 
safety issues seem essential. Not until the decision maker has compiled a 
complete set of relevant aspects and has arrived at a robust judgment con- 
cerning their relative importance can we consider his decision to be truly ra- 
tional. 


It will never be possible to determine objectively and accurately to what extent 
these properties of rational decision making are fulfilled; nevertheless, it is impor- 
tant to align the decision making process in their direction. 


1.2.3 Consistency of the decision foundation 


Rational decision making cannot be based on assumptions that are mutually con- 
tradictory. It is not reasonable to consider astrology to be a superstition but at the 
same time consider the signs of the zodiac when choosing a partner. Rationality 
further requires conformity with specific standards which the decision maker ac- 
cepts and aims to meet. Such “standards of rationality” refer on the one hand to 
the processing of probabilities and on the other to the process of forming prefe- 
rences. 

Below is a famous example of the intuitive violation of basic rules of probabili- 
ty calculus (Tversky and Kahneman 1982): 

Linda is 31 years old, single, outspoken, and very bright. She majored in philosophy. As a 


student, she was deeply concerned with issues of discrimination and social justice, and 
also participated in anti-nuclear demonstrations. Which of the following is more likely: 


(a) Linda is a bank teller. 
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(b) Linda is a bank teller and is active in the feminist movement. 


Many people intuitively think that (b) is more likely than (a), However, this is at odds 
with basic rules of probability theory as (b) is a sub case of (a). 


Rational preferences are usually expected to fulfill the following major require- 
ments: 


1. Prospective orientation. A choice between alternatives should only be de- 

pendent on the respective consequences. 

Transitivity. If a decision maker prefers a to 4 and 6 to ¢ then he should also 

prefer a to c. 

3. Invariance. Preferences should not be influenced by the mere framing of the 
decision problem, given the descriptions are equivalent. 

4. Independence from irrelevant alternatives. Whether a decision maker pre- 
fers a or 6 should not be influenced by the existence or non-existence of a 
third alternative c. 


to 


Prospective orientation 

The principle of prospective orientation requires rational decisions to rely only on 
aspects that are influenced by the decision and thus lie in the future. In contrast, it 
is irrational to let a decision be influenced by past events that cannot be changed 
anymore. In this spirit, the following decision pattern must be considered irration- 
al: an investor is reluctant to sell some of his stocks at the current price of €300 
per share. He argues that he would like to “avoid the loss that he would incur giv- 
en that he once bought the stocks at a price of €350 per share”. When checking his 
files, he realizes that he was wrong and he actually bought the stocks at a price of 
€280 per share. Relieved, he now places the order to sell. Such a decision pattern 
violates the principle of prospective orientation. The decision to sell should only 
depend on expectations for the future and not on the original purchase price of the 
stock. 

Another interesting example shows up in the reasoning of the former US Presi- 
dent George W. Bush. He presented different justifications for a continuation of 
the war in Iraq, despite the unsatisfactory progress and the fact that one original 
rationale for war, the assumed existence of weapons of mass destruction, had been 
refuted. One of his new arguments was that many US soldiers had died in the 
course of the war. "We owe them something," he told veterans. "We will finish the 
task that they gave their lives for." (see e.g. the column in the New York Times 
from August 24" 2005). One possible interpretation of this statement which is use- 
ful for purposes of our discussion is that the previous victims call for a continua- 
tion of the war. This argument would violate the postulate of prospective orienta- 
tion. 

The past cannot be changed by the decision made now. Bygone and irreversible 
investments are referred to as sunk costs and it is a common decision error to take 
them into account in the decision making process. When observing such reasoning 
and decision making in a politician, one should be careful not to draw the imme- 
diate conclusion that he personally lacks rationality. For most politicians, the sys- 
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tem of objectives is much more complex than communicated to the public. Addi- 
tionally, the presented rationale for the decision making might just be used as a 
pretext — it might also be the case that President Bush is well aware of the irratio- 
nality of the reasoning, but that he knows at the same time how convincing such 
an argument sounds to most citizens. It is nevertheless important to understand 
that the logic that the existence of previous victims justifies the continuation of the 
war is very problematic from a rational point of view. 


Transitivity 

If you prefer fish to burgers and burgers to pudding, you should also prefer fish to 
pudding. However, we do not always adhere to this principle, as shown in the fol- 
lowing example: 


Professor P is looking for a new job. She knows that large salary differences between two 
options will make her focus on this particular attribute. If salary differences are moderate, 
other factors such as the reputation of the university will gain more relevance. She ends 
up with three offers that can be described partially in the following way: 


Salary Reputation 
yo $65,000 Low 
y $50,000 High 
Zz $58,000 Mediocre 


After some reflection, P realizes that she prefers x to y, y to z, and z to x (Fishburn 1991, 
p. 120). 


Invariance 

Consequences of decisions can often be presented in different ways. The efficien- 
cy of a vaccination against an epidemic can be measured by the percentage of 
people saved by the vaccination, but also as the percentage of people that died de- 
spite the vaccination. If two presentations of a decision problem are equivalent, 
i.e. one can be transformed into the other, the invariance postulate requires the de- 
cision not to be influenced by the form of presentation. A familiar example taken 
from Tversky and Kahneman (1981), the so-called “Asian disease problem”, de- 
monstrates that people often violate this principle in intuitive decision making: 


Imagine that the U.S. is preparing for the outbreak of an unusual Asian disease, which is 

expected to kill 600 people. There are two alternative programs, 

1. If Program A is adopted, 200 people will be saved. If Program B is adopted, there is 
a one-third probability that all 600 people will be saved and a two-thirds probability 
that no one will be saved. Which do you prefer, Program A or Program B? 


In this decision situation, most people choose program A. The choice pattern is 
very different, however, if the same problem is described in a slightly different 
way and (1) is replaced by: 

2. ‘There are two alternative programs. If Program A is adopted, 400 people will die. If 


Program B is adopted, there is a one-third probability that nobody will die and a two- 
thirds probability that 600 will die. Which do you prefer, Program A or Program B? 
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Given this description, a majority of decision makers choose program B, a clear 
violation of description invariance. 


Independence from irrelevant alternatives 

The meaning of this requirement can be illustrated by the following example. The 
menu in a restaurant offers two dishes: salmon and schnitzel. When ready to order 
the salmon, you are informed by the waiter that they are also offering pork chops 
with sauerkraut today. After some reflection on the three options, you decide to 
order the schnitzel. Such a decision pattern is irrational — the “irrelevant” alterna- 
tive of pork chops should not influence the preference you have with respect to 
salmon and schnitzel. 

These requirements might seem more or less self-evident. Nevertheless, they 
are violated so frequently — even in simple decision situations — that they cannot 
serve as descriptive hypotheses of human behavior. The fact that intuitive beha- 
vior so often violates the most basic rationality principles increases the relevance 
of decision analysis for all people eager to obey the rules of rationality. Nonethe- 
less, it should also be mentioned that not all decision theorists agree with our 
claim that all the abovementioned principles are indeed necessary for rational de- 
cision making. 


1.2.4 Decomposition 


The complexity of a decision problem can be reduced by dividing it into its basic 
components. These basic components that have to be modeled are: 


1. the alternatives (or actions) which the decision maker has to choose from, 

2, the decision maker’s objectives and preferences that are relevant in the de- 
cision context, 

3. expectations with respect to uncertainty (i.e. events that cannot be changed 
by the decision maker), 

4. the combined impact of actions and uncertainties on the outcome of the de- 
cision, i.e. consequences of the decision. 


The following simple example shows how these components can be extracted 
from the description of a decision problem: A manager has to attend an important 
meeting at 9 a.m. on Monday morning in Cologne. He lives in Aachen and has to 
decide how to get to Cologne. His analysis of the problem produces the following 
components. 

The most obvious a/fernatives are: travelling by train from Aachen to Cologne 
on Monday morning, driving to Cologne by car on Monday morning or driving to 
Cologne by car on Sunday evening and spending the night at a hotel. 

The objectives: It is important to the manager not to arrive late at the meeting; 
however, this is not the only relevant aspect for him. The manager dislikes getting 
up very early, he hates being stuck in traffic jams and costs are not irrelevant for 
him either. Finally, he is reluctant to give up a cozy evening at home, which he 
would have to if he were to leave on Sunday. 
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The uncertainties that the manager considers to be important are: the possibility 
of a train delay as well as traffic conditions on the freeway, and thus the travel 
time. These factors cannot be predicted with certainty, but there are at least some 
indications that can help the manager derive expectations such as: “there is no rail 
strike announced, so | don’t have to expect a delay of more than 20 minutes” or 
“at this time of the year, | can expect a travel time of 60-70 minutes if I drive on a 
Monday morning. I will need much more time, of course, if it is foggy or if a ma- 
jor traffic jam occurs”. 

The consequences of actions and uncertainties can be described in statements 
such as: “If | use the train on Monday morning and there is no delay, I will arrive 
at the meeting on time, spend €40 on the ticket and enjoy a trip without any stress. 
If | use the car on Monday morning and there is a traffic jam, it will cost me €30 
and | will arrive stressed and too late at the meeting”. 

Within each component, a further decomposition may and should take place. 
Alternatives can frequently be decomposed further into sub-components. The de- 
cision of an automobile manufacturer regarding a new model can be decomposed 
into a large set of smaller decisions on engine size, body shape etc. Other exam- 
ples of modularly composed alternatives are corporate strategies or the text of a 
contract. The same decomposition concepts can be applied to uncertainties by 
modeling them as the aggregate of many factors. As an example, the manager 
from the above scenario could decompose the risk of heavy traffic on the freeway 
into the uncertainties of fog, icy road and accident. In the same vein, the risk of a 
nuclear reactor accident can hardly be judged globally. One would need to make a 
list of all possible causes, evaluate their probabilities and derive the overall reactor 
risk by properly aggregating these judgments, The determination of the preference 
system of a decision maker always requires decomposition. The dissatisfied car 
owner who is considering the purchase of a new car has to split the very general 
objective of “having a better car” into a number of more explicit sub-objectives. 

Decision analysis provides a number of techniques and tools that help the deci- 
sion maker decompose a decision problem into components that are easier to han- 
dle. 


1.2.5 Subjectivity 


The rationality concept in decision making contains no conditions regarding ex- 
pectations and preferences. To put it crudely: every decision maker can expect and 
like whatever he wants. Expectations and preferences are inherently subjective. 
They have to be justified, however, and be consistent with the principles of ratio- 
nality that the decision maker has approved. In management and business deci- 
sions, for instance, “rationality” does not require profit maximization and cost mi- 
nimization, Whether it is rational for a poor casual worker to stint on food in order 
to buy an Armani suit depends only on whether he thoroughly considered the de- 
cision and made it in accordance with his expectations and objectives. 

Two people can hence make different decisions in an identical decision situa- 
tion without one of them necessarily being any more or less rational than the oth- 
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er. The explanation of the decision mismatch can simply lie in different expecta- 
tions of the future and/or different objectives. 

The thorough contemplation of one’s own objectives and preferences can be 
highly demanding for the imagination, all the more so if the consequences of a de- 
cision extend over many years into the future. In personal life, decisions concern- 
ing partner selection, family planning and career choice are good examples. In the 
public arena, the construction of a new airport close to a major city, the location of 
a storage site for nuclear waste or a new abortion law are other relevant examples. 
Even in private life, with respect to decisions that only affect oneself, it is often 
not easy to imagine what objectives and preferences one will have two, ten, or 
twenty years from now. If several people or even large portions of the population 
are involved, this task is even harder. 

A tricky question is whether or not it is rational to attach more weight to 
present desires than to foreseeable long-term preferences. In anticipation of the 
lure of the sirens,? Ulysses asked his men to tie him to the mast of his ship and 
gave orders not to be untied, not even if he were to command them to do so later. 
Such methods of “self-commitment”, i.e. a self-imposed restriction of future deci- 
sion flexibility, could be rational if the decision maker foresees that his decision 
making in the future will be flawed, e.g. myopic (Elster 1979). An excellent ex- 
ample is provided by people who try to quit smoking. To avoid all temptation, 
they may destroy all cigarettes in their home and inform all their friends about 
their attempt at quitting. Another interesting example can be observed in the con- 
text of retirement savings: many people deliberately choose long-term savings 
products that require regular payments and are difficult to terminate once initiated. 
The simple reason for this choice is the anticipation of their own limited self- 
discipline, and this choice gives protection against myopic consumption desires 
that might threaten their long-term goal of making sufficient provision for old age 
(Normann and Langer 2002). On the other hand, it is not clear that the decision 
maker’s present preferences are more relevant than his future interests. Many 
people would state the preference to die in a serious accident rather than to end up 
paraplegic and wheelchair-bound for the rest of their lives. After such an accident 
has occurred, however, they adjust to the new situation and are glad that they sur- 
vived. 

Expectations and objectives are not available on demand in the decision mak- 
er’s head. Decision theory has developed procedures that can help develop and ar- 
ticulate subjective expectations and preferences. This might be a tedious process, 
but one can learn and become quicker. An essential benefit of devoting oneself to 
decision analysis is that such a commitment will over time lead to more conscious 
decision making that is directed by one’s own expectations and objectives. 


? Three women in Greek mythology who lured seamen with their enchanting music and voices to 
wreck their ships on the rocky coast of their island. 
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1.2.6 Incomplete knowledge and the concept of dominance 


Quite often, we can articulate our expectations about uncertain events only vague- 
ly. Everyday language is packed with fuzzy terms such as “most likely”, “possi- 
bly”, and “presumably”. In the same fuzzy way, we express our preferences. On 
the one hand, we support the idea of unrestricted mobility; on the other hand, we 
feel that some measures should be taken against excessive traffic in the city center. 

Sometimes, we are also excessively accurate in our statements. We believe that 
“it is completely impossible” that our long-term friend Honest could be involved 
in embezzlement. We would “never” consider moving to a large city (or to the 
countryside). But would we seriously bet everything we have on the fact that Hon- 
est will never succumb to temptation? And is there really no possible scenario that 
would us make consider an apartment in a large city (or a farmhouse)? 

Decision analysis attempts to support decision makers in the proper articulation 
of expectations and preferences. However, it has to recognize that there is fuzzi- 
ness. It is not sufficient to identify some alternative to be the “optimal” one, based 
on the stated expectations and preferences. One should also check the robustness 
of this result with respect to small changes and variations in the underlying para- 
meters. 

It is characteristic of modern decision analysis that it does not strive for optimi- 
zation at any cost and does not overly stress the reliance on “soft” data in the 
process. As we will see in the forthcoming chapters, incomplete probability in- 
formation and incomplete preferences may well be sufficient to substantially sim- 
plify a decision problem or even to determine an optimal alternative. 

The term dominance“ is used to describe a situation in which it is possible to 
identify some alternative a as being superior to some other alternative 4, even 
though information about the expectations and preferences of the decision maker 
is incomplete. You will become acquainted with various dominance concepts 
while working through this text book. They differ on the one hand with respect to 
the type of information that is lacking (probabilities or preferences) and on the 
other hand with respect to the decision rule that is used to determine the ranking of 
alternatives. This can be illustrated by the following examples: 


1. You are searching for an assistant. The characteristics you care about are 
his or her job-related knowledge, ambition and ability to work in a team. 
You evaluate each applicant on a ten-point scale with respect to each of 
these criteria. The decision rule you have decided to apply is to choose the 
applicant who earns the most points overall. However, you do not simply 
add up the points from each category but want to attach weights to the crite- 
ria by multiplying the points allocated to a factor before aggregating them. 
You realize that applicant a was assigned a higher point score for each and 
every category compared to applicant 5. Thus, for the decision between 
these two applicants, you don’t even have to think about weighting the fac- 
tors in more detail. To make this decision, you do not need preferences that 
are completely defined. With respect to the decision rule “maximize 
weighted sum of points” alternative 5 is dominated by alternative a. 
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A very similar argument can be applied if you have not yet formed a clear 
opinion about the probabilities of the uncertain events. The profitability of a 
project depends on the state of the world in the future. The decision rule 
you decide to apply is to compare alternatives with respect to the statistical 
measure “expected value of profits” (ie. the sum of profits weighted with 
their probability of occurrence). If the set of alternatives contains a project x 
that promises a higher profit than a project y for each and every state of the 
world, there is no doubt that it will also result in the higher expected profit. 
To draw this conclusion, you do not need more explicit probability informa- 
tion — project x dominates project y. 


1.3 Applications and practical relevance of decision analysis 


Modern decision analysis has mostly been developed and advanced by American 
scientists and consultants; hence, most applications still lie in the Anglo-American 
environment. 

Keefer et al. (2004) provide an overview of practical applications of decision 
analysis methods that were published in selected journals between 1990 and 2001. 
This survey becomes even more insightful as it also contains a comparison with an 
earlier survey by Corner and Kirkwood (1991) that covers the years from 1970 to 
1990. The combined information provides some insights on tendencies of devel- 
opment in this area. The collected applications are subdivided into the fields 

~ Energy 

— Manufacturing and Services 
— Medical 

— Military 

— Public Policy 

— General. 

With respect to the trends and developments, the authors conclude that the 
overall number of articles that deal with practical applications of decision analysis 
has increased over time. In the energy area, they observe a shift towards applica- 
tions in environmental risk while the previously dominant problems of regulation 
and (factory) site location have become less relevant. Military applications have 
gained importance (they were basically non-existent in the 1991 survey and there 
was not even a sub-category for them). The medical area has become less promi- 
nent in the updated survey; however, as the authors argue, this finding is probably 
driven by the fact that decision analysis methods are so established in the medical 
field by now that they are published in specialized medical journals and no longer 
in the decision theory journals that are covered by the survey. 

The latter point effectively illustrates that it is problematic to judge the disse- 
mination of decision analysis in practice by relying on literature surveys. Many 
applications are performed by consultants and consulting firms and thus do not 
appear in the publicly accessible literature. In addition, many applications concern 
very important decisions and are classified as secret by the (US) government, for 
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example, or by certain companies. Based on these considerations, Edwards (1984) 
referred to the “invisibility of decision analytic practice” more than three decades 
ago‘.* In the meantime, the visibility of decision analysis in practice has increased 
considerably. This is reflected, for instance, in the fact that many highly sophisti- 
cated software tools that have been brought to the market over the last few years 
constitute implementations of decision analytic ideas and concepts. The “Decision 
Analysis Software Survey” that is compiled biennially by the specialized journal 
OR/MS lists, in its October 2008 issue, no less than 25 software packages that 
provide support in problem structuring, risk modeling, sensitivity analysis and 
other important aspects of decision analysis. It is furthermore interesting to note 
that, in the meantime, many of these products now allow joint work by an entire 
team and are thus suited to supporting project teams working on large-scale prob- 
lems. In a similar vein, “decision conferencing”, meaning an intensive computer 
assisted group meeting, has become increasingly important over the last few years 
(Keefer et al. 2004). 

Nevertheless, decision analysis does not yet seem to have exploited its full po- 
tential in practical applications. One reason might be a lack of awareness. Many 
research insights have not advanced beyond the specialized journals and academic 
text books into corporate practice and applications in other institutions or private 
life. In addition, barriers of acceptance are likely. The decision support procedures 
assume that the decision maker reveals his true expectations and preferences with- 
out any reservations. This is not always in the personal interest of managers, poli- 
ticians or others who have to make decisions in interaction with other people. 
Openness towards others limits tactical opportunities and might evoke resistance 
(Wrapp 1984). The transparency of the decision foundation, which is a key post- 
ulate of the theory, makes the decision maker vulnerable when the decision is mo- 
nitored by others in retrospect. Finally, a manager might be afraid that using a 
formal procedure reduces his control over decision making. How can he decide on 
some procedure before knowing what decision will be produced by this method? 

Even though such tactical considerations might obstruct the applicability of 
analytical concepts in group decisions with highly diverse opinions and prefe- 
rences, the benefit to individual decision making remains unaffected. 

In the published examples of practical decision analysis, the “decision analyst” 
plays a major role. The decision analyst is commonly an external consultant 
skilled in applying decision analytic instruments giving advice and support to the 
internal project team with respect to problem structuring and resolution. The deci- 
sion analyst is not the decision maker but contributes the methodological know- 
ledge, while initially lacking factual insights about the decision problem. He is 
unbiased and thus more suited to assuming a counseling function than any mem- 
ber of the decision making company, government body or other institution. 


* If you are particularly interested in the early roots and the historical development of decision 
analysis, you should read Edwards et al. (2007). This collected volume also contains some inter- 
esting examples of decision analytic applications, presented in more detail. 
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The decision analytic way of thinking and the associated procedures are useful 
for decision making in many different fields. Hiring an external consultant is ob- 
viously only advisable for major decisions. The aim of this textbook is to make 
you sufficiently familiar with this way of thinking and the specific procedures so 
that you appreciate the insights and are capable of incorporating them into the fu- 
ture decisions that will come up over the course of your professional and personal 
life. 
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Case Study: New business appraisal 
Source: Phillips (2006), pp, 382-385. 


In order to strengthen the worldwide business of its group, a British financial ser- 
vices company considered establishing a new e-commerce activity. Initial screen- 
ing of business alternatives had already generated a set of three promising options: 
SMB, Bank and Benefits. As none of the three alternatives dominated the others in 
every aspect, agreement was reached on using the approach of decision conferenc- 
ing to reach a final decision. 

A group meeting was called, attended by twelve company executives and four 
outside consultants already working on the project. After the three business alter- 
natives had briefly been presented by the consultants, all participants were asked 
to privately score the options (on a metric scale) to indicate their overall prefe- 
rence. With ten votes for Benefits, six for SMB and zero for Bank, however, no 
agreement could be reached. 

The group hence decided to implement a formal decision model trading off 
costs and benefits to obtain another ranking of the alternatives. After two hours of 
discussion, a decision model was developed. The structure of the model is reflect- 
ed in the following figure; project risk was considered as one aspect of costs. 


Startup 
Monetary 
Recurring 
Costs Sustainability 
Speed to market 
Risk 
Adaptability/Flexibility 
Regulatory 

Profit stream 

Overall Financial 
Market capitalization 
Barrier to entry 
Growth potential 
Leadership 
Breadth of offering 
Benefits Customer retention 
Ease of branding 
Doability Ease of marketing 
Alliance management 
UK 


Global 


Strategic 
Alignment 


NKA\AA\I 


Subsequently, the three options were scored on each criterion by mutual agree- 
ment of the group. In case no consensus was reached, the majority view was input 
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to the model. In contrast to the individual scoring, where most votes were cast for 
Benefits, SMB emerged as the clear winner. 

As several participants challenged some of the weights used in the model, an 
extensive sensitivity analysis was conducted. Nevertheless, the superiority of 
SMB proved remarkably robust over large ranges of weights for the different cri- 
teria. In the end, the group agreed on SMB as the best solution for the new e- 
commerce venture. This stylized case highlights the main benefits of decision con- 
ferencing: a shared understanding of the decision problem and mutual commit- 
ment to the way forward within the group of decision makers is often reached. 
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tions for a flower garden or when developing alternatives for the formulation of 
bylaws. 

While searching for alternatives — or generating them — the question arises of 
when the process should be stopped and the decision made. Sometimes, time and 
budget restrictions limit the further creation of alternatives. In other cases, the dis- 
advantages of delaying the decision or additional cost of searching for further al- 
ternatives have to be weighed against the chances of finding a better solution than 
those determined so far. An additional complication arises if alternatives that are 
available right now (e.g. job offers, flats, used cars) could become unavailable 
when further delaying the decision. 

These decisions about continuing or terminating the search for alternatives are 
decisions on their own. Sometimes they are trivial, compared with the actual deci- 
sion problem and can be made without elaborate analyses. When looking for a 
used VW Golf, you can decide easily if you want to pick one from the available 
offers or if you would prefer to wait a week. In other cases, like combating an 
acute danger — an oil tanker accident, a hostage-taking, an epidemic — the choice 
between the available options might be less problematic than the decision to con- 
tinue searching in the hope of finding a better alternative. 

The decision to continue searching must be based on objectives and expecta- 
tions, just like every other decision. Objectives are necessary in order to evaluate 
the quality of the available options and to gain an impression of which alternatives 
might be superior. Expectations concerning the number and quality of additional 
alternatives have to be formed, as well as expectations about the effort associated 
with the process. 

Chapter 4 deals with the problem of systematically generating new alternatives 
and preselecting the most appropriate ones. 


2.2.2 The set of alternatives 


The final decision entails the selection of one alternative from a given number of 
options. We define the set of alternatives as A and a single alternative as a; several 
alternatives are a, b, c etc. 

As the name implies, alternatives must be mutually exclusive. It does not make 
sense to decide between “going for lunch at noon” and “watching TV in the even- 
ing” when you could do both. By combining actions that do not exclude each oth- 
er, you obtain a set of mutually exclusive alternatives. Assume, for example, that 
for lunch, there are the alternatives “going out for lunch” and “staying at home” 
and for the evening, there are the alternatives “watching TV” and “reading a 
book”. This allows us to construct four alternatives that exclude each other: 

~ a going out for lunch and watching TV in the evening, 

— 6 going out for lunch and reading a book in the evening, 

— ¢ staying home for lunch and watching TV in the evening, 
- d_- staying home for lunch and reading a book in the evening. 


The set of alternatives A contains at least two elements. If the number of alterna- 
tives is so large that they cannot all be checked with the same intensity — e.g. hun- 
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dreds of job applications for one open position — pre-selection strategies have to 
be applied (see Chapter 4), One possible approach is to specify minimum re- 
quirements for the education and/or age of the applicants. 

The number of alternatives is infinite for continuous decision variables. The 
possible amounts of money that can be spent on an advertising campaign can vary 
infinitely, The same holds for the production output of a detergent or the time in- 
vested by an expert in a particular project. Usually, it is possible to discretize a 
continuous variable without distorting the problem too much. As an example, an 
investor could choose a virtually infinite number of percentage values when split- 
ting his portfolio between bonds and stocks, but he can also reduce the endless 
number of alternatives to the following restricted set: 


— a 100% bonds, 
— bh 75% bonds, 25% stocks, 
— e¢ 50% bonds, 50% stocks, 
— ad 25% bonds, 75% stocks, 
— e 100% stocks. 


In this manner, we obtain a simplification of the decision problem, but simulta- 
neously also a coarsening. Assume the decision maker thinks that, of the given al- 
ternatives, the allocation of 75% to bonds and 25% to shares is optimal. If he 
thinks the set of alternatives is too coarse, he can fine-tune in a second step by 
choosing from similar alternatives such as 70, 75 and 80% bonds. In this book, we 
will mostly focus on situations in which only a few alternatives are considered. 


2.2.3 One-level and multi-level alternatives 


Every single decision is a part of the universe of decisions an individual has to 
make. This also applies to the time dimension: you only look ahead to a certain 
point in time (“planning horizon”); everything beyond this point is subject to fu- 
ture decisions. Quite often it is foreseeable, however, what uncertainties are rele- 
vant for the future and how the decision maker could and should react to these 
events. No sophisticated chess player will think ahead only one step. Multi-level 
alternatives are also called strategies.'! A strategy is a sequence of contingent deci- 
sions; examples of two-level strategies are: 

— | will listen to the weather forecast and traffic report at 6 a.m. If both are 
encouraging, | will drive to work at 7:15 a.m., otherwise I will take the train 
at 6:59 a.m. 

— An additional amount of €200,000 will be invested into the development 
project. Ifa marketable product exists by the end of the year, it will be pro- 
duced. If there is no marketable product, but further development looks 
promising, a well-funded associate should be sought to provide financial 
support. If the development is not promising, it should be terminated. 


' Usually, the term “strategy” is defined in such a way that one-level decisions are also included 
as a special case. Nevertheless, in everyday language, it is rather uncommon to use the term 
“strategy” to refer to very simple one-level decisions, 
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The choice of the number of decision levels that are taken into consideration is a 
preceding decision and similar to the issue of a further search for alternatives. 


2.3. Modeling the states of the world 


2.3.1 Uncertainty and probability 


In a decision under certainty, every alternative is determined by an immediate 
consequence; no unknown influences affect it. In the case of uncertainty — syn- 
onymously, we will also speak of risk in the following — the outcomes depend on 
forces that cannot be fully controlled by the decision maker.* Strictly speaking, 
there is no decision under total certainty. Anyone could be struck by a meteorite at 
any time or — with a greater probability — suffer a stroke. It is a subjective preced- 
ing decision to neglect or to consider the different sources of uncertainty. Fully 
neglecting uncertainty simplifies the problem in general, because only one state of 
the world has to be dealt with. 

The reason why the uncertainty can be neglected is usually not that it is insigni- 
ficant; however, it is not necessary to account for uncertainty in the calculations if 
it is foreseeable that one alternative will turn out to be optimal for all scenarios. 
The optimal solution is independent of uncertain events, for instance, if the deci- 
sion can easily be reversed. If a decision is irreversible or can only be reversed at 
large cost, the risk has to be considered in the calculation. In many situations, un- 
certainty is the key problem; this is often the case for large investments, medical 
treatments, court decisions and political decisions of the legislature. 

If you decide to consider uncertainty, it has to be formalized in a model which 
includes one or several uncertain facts (also known as chance occurrences). An 
uncertain fact is a set of outcomes, of which exactly one will occur. The set of out- 
comes is exhaustive and mutually exclusive, e.g. the outcome of a soccer game be- 
tween the teams A and B can be described by the set {A wins, B wins, A and B 
draw}. 

The outcomes will occur either as events or as states. The result of a football 
game and the resignation of a CEO can be regarded as events, whereas the pres- 
ence of crude oil in a certain geological formation or the health status of a patient 
can be regarded as states. The distinction between states and events is irrelevant 
from a formal perspective. 


2 A word of warning might be appropriate here. The use of terms in the literature is not very con- 
sistent in the domain of risk and uncertainty. Often, uncertainty is used as a general term to sub- 
sume “risk” (the existence of a definite probability distribution of the consequences) and “igno- 
rance” (knowledge of the set of possible consequences, but not at all about their probabilities), 
We depart from these definitions because we think that the concept of ignorance is evasive and 
theoretically dubious (see also Section 10.1). Nevertheless, in the case of risk, the beliefs of the 
decision maker concerning the probability distribution can be more or less incomplete. The lit- 
erature often uses the term “ambiguity” to describe this type of vague probability information 
(see also the discussion on ambiguity aversion in Section 13). 
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Event and state variables are intrinsically discrete or continuous. The number 
of marriages on a specific day in a specific registry office, for instance, would be a 
discrete variable. The amount of rainfall, on the contrary, would be a continuous 
variable: in principle, there is an infinite number of possible amounts of rainfall 
for each single recording. However, how to treat an uncertain fact in the modeling 
of a decision situation is a question of expedience. In the same spirit as in our ear- 
lier discussion about decision variables, in many cases it makes sense to discretize 
a continuous chance variable. For example, for a very large investment decision it 
might be sufficient to vary the uncertain acquisition costs only in millions of dol- 
lars. 


Table 2-1: Some uncertain states and events 


Uncertainties ; States or events 7 
What will the weather be like tomorrow? dry 
rainy 
What will the dollar exchange rate in €0.65 
Frankfurt/Main be on Dee. 1, 2010? €0,70 
€0.75 
€0.80 
Is Patient X infected with tuberculosis? Yes 
No 
How will the union react to the Accept 
employers’ wage raise offer? Decline, but willing to negotiate 


Decline, strike ballot 


Without loss of generality, we start by assuming a finite set of states. To each state 
s; a probability p(s; is assigned. In order to qualify as a probability, the figures 
p(s;) have to fulfill the following three conditions (Kolmogoroff 1933): 
— p(s)=0 for all 7. 
— Sp(s;=1 (the certain state has the probability 1). 
—  p(s;ors;)=p(s;) +p(s;) (the probability of occurrence of one of several dis- 
joint states equals the sum of the probabilities of the states), 


2.3.2 Combined events or states (scenarios) 


A decision situation is often best described by the combination of several uncer- 
tain facts. For example, in a decision problem, the quantity of US sales of a specif- 
ic product, as well as the dollar exchange rate, might be relevant. The setting is 
therefore described appropriately by combinations of sales figures and exchange 
rates. 

Events or states that are composed of various uncertainties are called “data 
constellations” or “scenarios”. In the case of complex decisions, a great number of 
uncertainties have to be considered, they may stem, for instance, from the technic- 
al, economic, legal, social or political environment. In such cases, the modeling of 
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Summary 


The basic structure of a decision problem entails alternatives, uncertainties, 
consequences of alternatives and uncertainties, as well as the objectives and 
preferences of the decision maker. 

Important decisions on the relevant alternatives have to be made in ad- 
vance. They refer to such questions as: Should further alternatives be consi- 
dered or should a choice be made from the existing ones? Should the num- 
ber of existing alternatives be reduced by merging similar alternatives or 
increased by splitting existing alternatives into several variants? Should the 
options be designed as one-stage or multi-stage alternatives? 

Other important preceding decisions relate to the modeling of uncertainties. 
Can the future be predicted sufficiently well to neglect uncertainties in gen- 
eral? If not, what are the relevant uncertainties that influence the outcomes 
of the decision problem? In how much detail or how general should the un- 
iverse of possible states be modeled? 

Uncertainty is described by states or events to which probabilities are allo- 
cated. Probabilities have to obey certain rules: joint probabilities and condi- 
tional probabilities are relevant to combining uncertain events. These com- 
binations can be visualized by the use of event trees or cause trees. 

If an alternative is chosen and uncertainty resolved, a certain consequence 
will be obtained in a deterministic fashion. It might be necessary to formu- 
late an effect model that determines the consequences, 

When modeling the preferences, a preliminary decision has to be made on 
whether a single objective or several objectives should be considered. The 
relevant objectives have to be identified. In the case of uncertain expecta- 
tions, risk attitude has to be considered, and in case of consequences that 
occur at different points in time, it might be reasonable to model time prefe- 
rence. 

Usually, it is not possible to model the different components of the decision 
problem independently of one another. The components influence each oth- 
er. The decision maker moves back and forth between the set of alterna- 
tives, the uncertainty structure and his model of preferences until he finish- 
es modeling the decision problem and derives the optimal decision. 
Graphical forms of representation such as the influence diagram, the deci- 
sion matrix, and the decision tree are very useful tools. They force the deci- 
sion maker to clarify his conceptions and support him in communicating 
with and explaining the decision fundamentals to other people involved in 
the decision process. 


F, Eisenftihr et al., Rational Decision Making, 19 
DOI 10.1007/978-3-642-0285 1-9_2, © Springer-Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2010 
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2.1 The basic structure 


The basic assumption of prescriptive decision theory is that a complex decision 
problem can be solved more effectively by decomposing it into several compo- 
nents (separate aspects). Instead of dealing with the problem as a whole, the deci- 
sion maker analyzes the components and creates models of the problem’s compo- 
nents. Afterwards, the partial models are merged to generate an overall model of 
the decision situation. These components were already mentioned in Chapter |: 


1. The alternatives (synonymous: options, actions). The decision maker has a 

number of alternatives from which to choose; 

The uncertainties. These are incidents or states of the world that have an in- 

fluence on the decision, but cannot be controlled at all or at least only par- 

tially by the decision maker. The decision maker can only form expecta- 
tions about the resolution of uncertainty; 

3. The consequences of actions and uncertainties. By choosing an alternative 
and the resolution of uncertainty, the resulting consequence is determined. 
This does not necessarily mean that the result is immediately known. An 
“effect model” might be needed to specify which consequences follow from 
the decision variables and event variables; 

4. The objectives and preferences of the decision maker. The decision maker 
has different preferences with respect to the consequences, i.e. he usually 
prefers one outcome over another. If no objective that the decision maker 
considers relevant is affected by the decision, there is no serious decision 
problem to solve, 
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Modeling is by no means unique; the same problem situation can be depicted in 
multiple ways. The remainder of this chapter covers several aspects and tools of 
modeling. The later chapters go into more detail on several key components. 


2.2. The modeling of alternatives 


2.2.1 The problem of finding alternatives 


In some cases, finding the relevant alternatives is no problem; they are given in a 
“natural” way. The manager who learns at 6 a.m. about the closure of the highway 
because of fog can choose between the trains at 6:59 a.m. and 7:13 a.m.; there are 
no other alternatives if he wants to be on time for his meeting. The jury can dec- 
lare the defendant to be guilty or not guilty. The voter can mark one of the given 
alternatives in the voting booth or return a blank or invalid sheet. 

In many other situations, acceptable alternatives are not known immediately; 
generating them may be a considerable part of the problem. This can be a search 
process, as for instance that for someone who wants to buy a used car in a metro- 
politan area. It can also be a creative process of generating alternatives, e.g. when 
looking at different ways of constructing a machine, when reflecting on design op- 
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uncertainty is also called “scenario analysis”. The number of relevant event or 
state sets can become overwhelmingly numerous. For four uncertain facts with 
three states each, there are already 3* = 81 scenarios to be considered. The proba- 
bility of each scenario cannot be determined by simply multiplying the probabili- 
ties of the states. This is possible only in the most often unrealistic case of inde- 
pendent events (see Section 2.3.3). The effort of defining and calculating 
probabilities for the scenarios has to be weighed against their usefulness. In par- 
ticular, in the context of strategic planning, scenarios form the basis of incorporat- 
ing uncertainty. It is desirable to have just a small number of distinct scenarios 
that can be used for evaluating risky strategic alternatives. A practical example 
that deals with the definition of such scenarios to model the world energy needs 
can be found in the case at the end of this chapter. 

The combination of events can occur multiplicatively or additively. The first 
case is given if two or more events are intended to occur jointly. The second case 
is given if we are looking for the probability that out of multiple events, precisely 
one will occur, Consider the example of the two uncertain facts “What will the 
weather be like tomorrow?” and “What will my mother-in-law do tomorrow?”. 
Each of these uncertain facts is described by an event set consisting of two events 
that are relevant to your decision: 

— What will the weather be like tomorrow? = {dry, rain} 
— Will my mother-in-law visit us tomorrow? = {visit, not visit}. 


You might be interested in the probability of the scenario “tomorrow the weather 
will be dry and your mother in law will not visit”. The probability of the scenario 
for both events happening jointly is derived by multiplying the probabilities of 
“dry” and “will not come”. 

On the other hand, you may be interested in the probability of the scenario “it 
will rain tomorrow or your mother-in-law will visit”. To fulfill the scenario, it is 
sufficient here for one of the two events to occur. In such a case, the two relevant 
probabilities have to be combined in an additive manner. 

In the following sections, both cases are discussed in more detail. 


2.3.3 The multiplication rule 


The concepts of conditional probabilities and joint probabilities are relevant to the 
conjunction of uncertain states. Let x be an event from the set of events XY, and y 
be an event from the set of events Y. The conditional probability p(y\x) is then the 
probability that y will occur, given that x has already occurred. This conditional 
probability is defined for p(x) > 0 as 


P(x) = p(xy)/ p(x). (2.1) 


In this definition, p(x,v) refers to the joint probability of x and y. This is the 
probability that x and y will both occur. 
From (2.1), it follows that 


P(x.) = p(x): pQ|x). (2.2) 
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Eq. (2.2) is known as the multiplication rule and can be used to calculate the prob- 
ability of the joint occurrence of two events. Let us look at an example in order to 
explain these concepts. The uncertain fact V indicates the rate of economic growth 
of a country for the next three years. It is necessary to differentiate between three 
states: (x,) depression, (x2) stagnation, (x;) boom. Y stands for the results of the 
next general election; in this case, we only distinguish between the events (v,) vic- 
tory of the conservatives and (2) victory of the socialists. Assume that the eco- 
nomic forecasts for the next years look like this: 


P(x) =0.2  p(x2)=0.65 — p(x3)= 0.15. 


The probabilities for the election outcome depend on the rate of economic growth. 
It is assumed that the lower the rate of growth, the better the socialists’ chances. 
The following conditional probabilities are formed: 


PK) =0.4 — pQv2xr))=0.6 
PWV?) =9.5 pvr?) =0.5 
Pv x3) = 9.6 p(y2|x3) = 0.4. 


Using (2-2), this information allows us to calculate the joint probabilities which 
are listed in Table 2-2. For example, the combination (scenario) “boom and social- 
ist victory” has a probability of p(x3,¥2) =p(x3) + p(v2)x3) = 0.15 - 0.4=0.06. 


Table 2-2: Joint probabilities of economic growth and political development 


¥Y (political development) 


PAX) MM y2 


(conservative) (socialist) 
xX x, (depression) 0.20 0.08 0.12 
(economic Ke ° 5 5 
prowit) x2 (stagnation) 0.65 0.325 0.325 
x3 (boom) O15 0,09 0.06 
sum ! 0.495 0.505 


By summing over the joint probabilities in each row or column, the unconditional 
probabilities p(x) and p(y) of the two sets of events can be determined. They are 
also referred to as marginal probabilities. The marginal probabilities for economic 
growth were given; those for political developments are derived from the joint 
probabilities in the table; for instance, the conservatives will win with a probabili- 
ty of p(’))=0.495. 

The calculation of joint probabilities can also be represented graphically. In 
Figure 2-1, each circle reflects a set of events that consists of several alternative 
events, depicted by the branches originating from the knots. The numbers are the 
probabilities assigned to these different possibilities of economic growth. Further 
to the right, the numbers reflect the conditional probabilities of the election result 
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depending on the economic growth and the resulting probabilities for the event 
combinations of economic and political development. 

In the given example, the conditional probabilities p(yix) differ, i.e. the proba- 
bility of a conservative or socialist victory in the elections is dependent on the rate 
of economic growth. A simpler situation would be given if all the conditional 
probabilities were the same; in this case, the unconditional probabilities would 
equal the marginal probability and the probability of a specific election outcome 
would in fact not be dependent on the economic development. 


Independence 
Two events x and y are referred to as (stochastically) independent if for each y; the 
conditional probabilities p()7\x,) are identical for each i and thus 


Px) =p). (2.3) 
Inserting this equation into (2.1), we obtain 
PAXY)= P(x): Ply). (2.4) 


i.e. the joint probability of two independent events equals the product of their 
marginal probabilities. 


2.3.4 Event trees 


Event trees can be useful tools for depicting scenarios. An event tree starts with an 
uncertain fact that may lead to one of several possible events; each of these events 
can be followed by further events. The leaves of the tree (the triangles on the 
right) reflect event combinations (scenarios) that are mutually exclusive. Their 
probabilities can be calculated by multiplying the probabilities along the respec- 
tive path. With the exception of the probabilities at the root of the tree (i.e. the un- 
certain fact on the left), all the probabilities are conditional. Depending on the 
context, the expression state tree might be more appropriate than that of event tree. 
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Economic Results of 
growth election 
Conservative 1 0.08 
Depression 0.4 
0.6 iolieti 
'~ Socialistic 1 0.12 
ia Cc ti 1 
conservative 0.325 
65 Stagnation . ‘i 
0.5 
'~ Socialistic 1 0.325 
0.15 o : 
onservative 1 0.09 
Boom 0.6 
0.4 intictt 
~ Socialistic 4 0.06 


Figure 2-1; Event combinations and their probabilities derived by the multiplication rule 


The graphical representation of the election scenario in Figure 2-1 is a very simple 
example of an event tree. As a further example, we consider the event tree that 
was used in the “Reactor Safety Study” of the US Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion from 1975 (the so-called Rasmussen report). It was generated to analyze the 
probabilities of serious reactor accidents. As can be seen in Figure 2-2, a major 
pipe bursting in the primary system is used as the starting event (the event “pipe 
does not burst” is not shown); subsequently, the reaction of other parts of the sys- 
tem is considered. More explicitly, the internal power supply, the emergency cool- 
ing system, the disposal system for nuclear fission waste and the container system 
are modeled in detail. For each of these system components, only two events — the 
system component works or fails — are considered. 

Every path through the event tree stands for the theoretical possibility of a se- 
quence of accidents. Not all the sequences are logically meaningful. If, for exam- 
ple, the electricity supply fails, none of the other system components can work, An 
event that occurs with probability zero and all the following events can be elimi- 
nated from the tree. Accordingly, the event tree can be simplified as shown in the 
lower part of Figure 2-2. 
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Figure 2-2: Simplified event trees for a major reactor accident resulting from a burst pipe in the 
cooling system. Source: Bunn (1984), p. 171. 
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2.3.5 The addition rule 
The probability of either x ory or both occurring is 
P(x or y)=p(x) + p(v)— pix). (2.5) 


The subtractive term becomes clear if we realize that both p(x) and p(y) already 
include p(x,y), this term is therefore counted twice and has to be subtracted. 

Assume, for instance, that a farmer estimates the probability of pest infestation 
to be p(x) = 0.2 and the probability of drought to be p(y) = 0.15. How high is the 
probability that the crop is destroyed if each of the two catastrophes can cause to- 
tal destruction? In order to make this calculation, we need the probability of the 
subtractive term p(x,y), i.e. the probability of pest infestation and drought occur- 
ring simultaneously. If infestation and drought are stochastically independent, this 
value is 0.2 - 0.15 = 0.03. The danger of crop loss is then 0.2 + 0.15 — 0.03 = 0.32. 
However, it is also possible that there is stochastic dependence, such as a higher 
probability of infestation in the case of drought, compared with periods of humidi- 
ty. Assuming the farmer estimates the (conditional) probability of infestation in 
the case of drought to be 1/3, we then obtain p(x,v) = 0.15 + 1/3 = 0.05 and the 
danger of losing the crop is 0.2 + 0.15 — 0.05 = 0.3. 

If x and y are mutually exclusive, i.e. they cannot happen at the same time, the 
subtractive term equals zero. If the pest does not survive a drought and the proba- 
bilities p(x) and p(y) stand as stated above, the probability of losing the crop is 
0.2 + 0.15 = 0.35. 


2.3.6 The cause tree 


A second instrument that played a major role in the preparation of the earlier- 
mentioned reactor safety study is the fault tree, which reverses the idea of the 
event tree. The starting point is a predefined final result and the aim is to deter- 
mine how it could or did happen. As the name suggests, this method was con- 
structed for analyzing accidents — reactor accidents, plane crashes, failures of au- 
tomobiles. Fault trees are suited to analyzing the causes of malfunctions of 
complex systems. Like an event tree, a fault tree is not restricted to unpleasant or 
negative events, which is why we prefer to use the more neutral term “cause tree”. 

A cause tree starts with the effect and attempts to determine the possible caus- 
es. For each cause, it then continues to consider what could have induced it. 

In event trees, we only observe multiplicative compositions (“and”- 
conjunctions) between events, i.e. the joint occurrence of several events. In cause 
trees, however, we also find “or’-conjunctions, which require the addition of 
probabilities. 

The mode of operation of a cause tree is depicted in the example in Figure 2-3. 
The Manifold corporation owns 20% of the shares of Simplex corporation, which 
competes in the same markets. The management of Manifold is interested in a ma- 
jority holding. As the Simplex shares are widely spread, but not traded on an ex- 
change, the management is considering a public takeover bid and offering the 
Simplex shareholders an attractive price for their shares. 
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Two problems have to be taken into account. There is the possibility that the 
activity will not produce the desired majority in voting rights, and in the event that 
it does, there is still the possibility that the cartel office will not allow the takeover 
because of violations of cartel law. 


Acquisition fails 


No voting 


majority Prohibition 
Voting No voting Prohibition by | No governmental 
limitation majority cartel office permission 


Figure 2-3: Cause tree for possible failure in a takeover 


Simplex’s bylaws include a restriction on voting rights, stating that no single 
shareholder can exercise more than 5% of the voting rights. If this clause is not 
rescinded in the next general meeting, owning the majority of shares does not help 
Manifold. It has to be feared that the Simplex management will counteract the 
takeover and the change in bylaws will not be pushed through. In addition, Mani- 
fold may not even obtain the majority of shares. 

The other potential obstacle is the cartel office. It could prohibit the takeover, 
because it sees the danger of a market-dominating position in some sectors. In the 
case of a prohibition, there is still the possibility that the commerce secretary will 
issue special permission, overruling the cartel office. 

What is the probability of Manifold’s endeavor failing under these circums- 
tances? “Failing” can be caused by the events “no majority in voting rights” or 
“prohibition by the cartel office”. These two results have to be linked with an “or”. 
According to (2.5), it holds that 


p(failing) = 
p(no majority in voting rights) + p(prohibition) 
—p(no majority in voting rights, prohibition). 
However, the cartel office will only start an investigation and possibly intervene if 


a majority of voting rights for Manifold seems likely. Therefore, the joint proba- 
bility p(no majority in voting rights, prohibition) equals 0 and it holds that: 


p(failing) = 
p(no majority in voting rights) + p(prohibition). 


For the event “no majority in voting rights”, there are again two possible causes 
linked by an “or”: the voting cap and the possibility of not attaining 50% of the 
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shares. The probability of an overall failure because of a failure to obtain a majori- 
ty in voting rights may be decomposed as follows: 


p(no majority in voting rights) = 
p(voting cap) +p(no majority of shares) 
—p(voting cap, no majority of shares). 


We will next look at the probability of the prohibition. For this to happen, the car- 
tel office has to forbid the takeover and the commerce secretary has to refuse to 
issue special permission. The probability of this scenario equals the product of the 
probabilities of the cartel office forbidding the takeover and the (conditional) 
probability that, given a prohibition by the cartel office, the secretary will not 
overrule the prohibition and will deny a special permission: 


P(prohibition) = 
p(cartel office forbids) -p(secretary does not overrule | cartel office forbids). 


2.3.7 The dependence of the uncertainty model on the objectives 


Unquestionably, there is an endless number of ways to model the uncertain envi- 
ronment. The decision as to which of the uncertain facts the decision maker takes 
into account and with which sets of states he chooses to model the uncertainty 
should be primarily influenced by his objectives. 

Consider two men who are both thinking of buying a certain piece of land. 
Their decision is influenced by uncertainty. One of the potential buyers is a farmer 
who wants to grow tomatoes on the land. For him, the success of the decision de- 
pends on whether competitors will settle in the same area, whether import relief 
for foreign tomatoes can be expected and whether the use of insecticides will be 
restricted by law. He defines scenarios as combinations of different levels of com- 
petition, trade regulations and environmental laws and tries to determine proba- 
bilities of these scenarios arising. 

The other potential buyer plans to build a fun park on the land and to exploit it 
commercially. He is obviously not interested in any of the uncertainties the farmer 
worries about; instead, he cares about other uncertainties like the population de- 
velopment in the area, the costs of construction and maintenance and possible sub- 
sidies by the municipality. The scenarios he considers are totally different from 
those of the farmer. 

This example highlights the fact that objectives play a key role in the modeling 
process. We discussed this aspect before when looking at the process of generat- 
ing new alternatives. Not only the compilation of the set of alternatives, but also 
the choice of relevant events and states, must be guided by objectives. If the deci- 
sion maker does not (yet) know what he wants to achieve, he cannot identify the 
relevant uncertain states. 
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2.4 The modeling of consequences 


If one alternative was chosen and specific states realized (i.e, the relevant uncer- 
tainties have been resolved), we assume the occurrence of a unique consequence, 
If the decision is made to choose the alternative “1 will not take an umbrella along 
when | go for a walk” and the weather assumes the state “thunderstorm”, then the 
consequence “I will get wet” is certain. 

The consequence is not always that easy to determine. It might be necessary to 
use an impact model that uniquely defines the consequence of the decision. A 
trading company’s earnings before taxes from an export deal P; are given by a 
function of the selling price s, the quantity of sales (depending on p) q, the pur- 
chase price k, the tax rate ¢ and the exchange rate x. The decision alternatives are 
the different selling prices. The other variables are uncertain figures. The equation 


P;=(1—f)+q(s):(p «x —k) 


is the model that defines the consequence P; by combining the decision variable 
(s) and the state variables (q, k, 4, x). 

The model can consist of one equation or a system of equations, but it can also 
be a complicated algorithm. Take as an example a production division in which 
many customer orders wait to be processed. For each order, what is known is 
which machines are needed, how long the order will take, in what sequence the 
order occupies the machines and for which date the delivery is planned. In the 
case where several orders wait in line for a specific machine, i.e. more than one 
order is ready to be processed by a machine, a priority rule can be used. Examples 
of such rules are: “first in, first out”, “shortest time occupying the machine is 
processed first” or “closest delivery deadline is processed first”. The decision 
problem is which priority rule to establish. As soon as a new rule is introduced, a 
totally different sequence plan is scheduled. This does not mean that the plan is al- 
ready known; it has to be determined first. In order to accomplish this goal, a spe- 
cial algorithm is used that determines, usually software-supported, when to start 
which order, when to process it with which machine and when which order is 
completed. Only by the application of this algorithm does the impact of the chosen 
alternative on the objective variable become known. 


2.5. The modeling of preferences 


2.5.1 Objectives and preferences 


“Preferences” are the decision maker’s attitudes towards alternatives with respect 
to their consequences. We distinguish between the following relations for a, b € A: 


a>b a is preferred to b. 
a~b indifference between a and b. 
az=b a is preferred to 5 or there is indifference. 
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The preferences regarding the alternatives are not given beforehand; the decision 
maker usually has no coherent perception of them. It is the aim of decision analy- 
sis to support the decision maker in deriving them. To arrive at this point, it is im- 
portant to have a clear understanding of the decision maker’s preferences regard- 
ing the consequences that result from states or events of relevant uncertainties and 
from choosing a particular alternative. 

In a first step, the decision maker has to figure out which aspects of the conse- 
quences have an impact on his preferences and are therefore relevant for him 
when solving the decision problem. Before buying a car, he could realize that re- 
liability and costs are two aspects that affect his preference. However, the car’s 
overall eco-balance, the sum of environmental effects during production, usage 
and disposal, does not matter to him. Combined with a statement about the direc- 
tion of his preference, the decision maker hereby identifies his objectives. In this 
specific case, they would be “minimization of costs” and “maximization of relia- 
bility”. Furthermore, the decision maker has to think about which specific charac- 
teristics he wants to use to describe explicitly the relevant consequences of his de- 
cision. These characteristics are also called attributes, objective variables or target 
variables. In the case of buying a car, he could describe the reliability in terms of 
the frequency of breakdowns, which he wants to minimize. The cost objective 
could be operationalized by a suitable combination of purchase price and running 
expenses. In the above-mentioned problem regarding the sequential processing of 
orders, attributes, such as mean pass-through time, number of missed deadlines or 
mean machine utilization could be chosen. 

The level of valuation of an objective variable often decreases or increases mo- 
notonically with the value of the objective variable: lower costs and higher relia- 
bility are always better. In other cases, the optimal values are somewhere in the 
middle of the range. A person on vacation is interested in warm weather, but not 
the maximum possible heat; a surfer needs wind but not a hurricane. In these cas- 
es, we can say the objectives are “the most pleasant temperature” or “the best 
wind for surfing”. 


2.5.2 Conflict of objectives 


One of the precedent decisions is to specify by how many and by which characte- 
ristics the consequences are defined. Chapter 3 will deal with this problem. In 
many economic decisions, one can concentrate on a single objective variable, like 
earnings or costs. It is a typical feature of “hard decisions” that various objectives 
exist that conflict with each other. The conflict is that there is no alternative that is 
better — or at least not worse — with respect to any objective variable; you cannot 
have everything. Solving the conflict always requires making trade-offs. The tran- 
sition from alternative a to alternative b might cause an improvement for some ob- 
jectives but a deterioration for other objectives at the same time. 

In the following discussion, we will assume in most cases that the total value of 
a consequence for a decision maker results from the simple aggregation of the 
evaluations for the various relevant characteristics. We know this principle from 
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many practical applications such as product tests, sports (e.g. decathlons) or ana- 
lytical performance evaluations. In all these cases, the importance of the different 
aspects is accounted for by using weights or point schemes. In decision analysis, 
the use of an additive aggregation model is quite common. In contrast to the most- 
ly naive application of such concepts in practice, decision analysis clearly pre- 
scribes under what circumstances an additive model is acceptable and how to pro- 
ceed, so as to obtain evaluations that are consistent with the decision maker’s 
preferences. We will discuss these questions in more detail in Chapters 5 and 6. 


2.5.3 Risk preferences 


In the case of decisions under uncertainty, the decision maker’s attitude towards 
risk plays an important role. In decisions under certainty, the problem is restricted 
to choosing between (certain) consequences — a problem that can be challenging 
enough if there are conflicting objectives. The best consequence determines the 
best alternative. In the case of uncertainty, one has to choose between alternatives 
that can lead to different consequences. Each alternative is represented as a bundle 
of possible consequences, each occurring with some probability. In the literature, 
it is common to speak of choosing between “lotteries”. Given the choice between 
buying a block of flats from one’s savings, an investment which has a low but cer- 
tain return, and engaging in some speculative investment transactions, e.g. buying 
some high-risk securities, a risk-averse investor might choose the first while a 
tisk-seeking investor prefers the latter. Neither of them could be labeled as acting 
irrationally, however. Decision analysis explains how to measure subjective risk 
attitude and how to make complex decisions under uncertainty considering this 
individual risk attitude. We will deal with these issues in Chapters 9 and 10. 


2.5.4 Time preferences 


The implications of a decision are often spread out over a considerable period of 
time, one could say that a decision has several consequences distributed over time. 
Individuals are usually not indifferent between the temporal spreading of conse- 
quences over time — instead, they have fime preferences. People tend to postpone 
unpleasant surgery, for example, but they prefer to go on a cruise this year rather 
than next year. The decision about the correct point in time to start the retirement 
savings process is a typical question of time preference. It is a trade-off between 
consuming today and the perspective of having consumption opportunities in old 
age, In order to evaluate consequences that are spread widely over time, it is ne- 
cessary to model time preferences. This problem will be discussed in Chapter 11. 


2.5.5 Modeling preferences by functions 


In modern prescriptive decision theory, decision makers’ preferences are modeled 
by functions. These functions assign evaluations to the consequences or outcomes, 
in order to reflect the preference. In the case of certain expectations, the prefe- 
rence functions are called value finctions; under risk, they are called utility fiunc- 
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tions. These functions are derived from preference statements in very simple 
choice problems — or at least from problems that are much easier to solve than the 
decision problem we are interested in. If the decision maker is able to give consis- 
tent answers, a value function or a utility function can be derived. This derivation 
is based on axioms that are commonly accepted as principles of rational behavior. 
The function can then be used to evaluate more complex alternatives. 

In contrast to many criteria that are suggested in theory and practice and are 
more or less arbitrarily-defined decision rules, the procedures and concepts of de- 
cision analysis have the advantages that 

— they aim to model the “true” preferences of the decision maker and that 

— the evaluation of alternatives is founded axiomatically, i.e. if the decision 
maker accepts a few basic rationality postulates, the evaluation and optimal 
decision follows logically and unequivocally. 


2.6 Recursive modeling 


The basic principle of decomposing a complex problem into modules that can be 
handled more easily separately does not mean that these modules are independent 
of one another. It is almost never possible to model alternatives, uncertainties and 
objectives completely separately from one another. We have already pointed out 
the superordinate function of objectives several times in the last few sections. 

Figure 2-4 symbolizes how these components influence one another. Because 
of these influences, it is not possible to generate the sub-models in a single linear 
run, Instead, a change in one of the sub-models can also cause the need for a revi- 
sion of another sub-model. The decision maker thus goes back and forth repeated- 
ly between the different sub-models in order to adjust them to one another opti- 
mally. We call this process recursive modeling and will illustrate this procedure 
by means of the following example. 


Objectives and 
preferences 


\ 


; y» Environmental 
Alternatives —— influences 


Figure 2-4; Mutual impact of the sub-models 


Let us assume you are considering purchasing a notebook to replace the desktop 
PC that you have been using at home so far. You talk to a friend who owns a 
“JapTop” notebook and is very satisfied with it. After this conversation, your deci- 
sion situation can be described as follows: 
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1. Alternatives: 
— I buy the “JapTop”, or 
— I gain a better overview of the market situation first or 
— I decide not to purchase a notebook for now. 


tv 


Uncertainties: 

— How quickly will a model that | buy today be outdated and unable to 
work with modern software? 

— Will low-budget models frequently cause problems that require money 
and time to resolve? 

— To what extent will | need the notebook in the near future for work that | 
could not simply do at home at my desk? 


3. Objectives: 
— The notebook should be as low cost as possible. 
— It should be as powerful as possible. 
— It should be as easy to handle as possible. 
— | would also like to be able to use the notebook on campus, in particular, 
when researching literature in the library, so I do not need to transcribe 
my scribbling later at home. 


After this first modeling of the situation, you turn to computer shops for advice 
and study relevant magazines. 

Alternatives > Objectives: You come to know more and more models, and 
since these have different characteristics which spark your interest, you develop 
new objectives. For instance, you realize that there are pleasant and less pleasant 
keyboards and that especially weight, display size and battery longevity vary con- 
siderably. Thus, the enhancement of the set of alternatives causes an enlargement 
of the system of objectives. 

Objectives — Alternatives: However, the inverse effect occurs as well. The 
longer your wish list becomes, the higher your motivation to search for better al- 
ternatives. New opportunities occur; others are dismissed — the “JapTop”, which 
you almost bought in the beginning, might not even be a serious option any long- 
er. In addition, you enlarge your set of alternatives by not only taking classic note- 
book models into consideration. Instead, you now also think about buying a sub- 
notebook that could be used in combination with the desktop at home. 

Uncertainties > Objectives: You think about how quickly the notebook will be 
outdated and will have problems with modern, memory-intensive applications. 
You realize that it is very important for you that you can still use the notebook for 
your final thesis in two years. This objective, which will probably eliminate the 
option of buying an older model, was not part of your explicit set of objectives be- 
fore. 

Objectives — Uncertainties: It is one of your objectives to keep costs as low as 
possible. Therefore, you make an effort to collect information on how prices of 
notebooks will probably develop during the upcoming year and whether larger 
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price jumps can be expected. It also matters to you what technological improve- 
ments can be expected in the near future. 

Alternatives — Uncertainties: By chance, you run into a bargain offer. A note- 
book that has hardly been used and is in a performance class far above the one you 
were originally interested in is offered to you at a discount of 40% compared to its 
original price. It still costs more than you intended to spend. The bargain offer 
would only pay off if you also needed the notebook for modern computer games 
with special graphics requirements. Due to your challenging field of study, it 
seems questionable whether you will have any time at all during the upcoming 
years to play computer games. 

Uncertainties — Alternatives: Contemplating the intensity of notebook usage 
that can be expected, you realize that you often need to print out (multicolored) 
slides for some lectures in order to make notes during class. You realize that if you 
bought a tablet PC instead of a regular notebook, you could insert your comments 
directly into the electronic slides and not only save considerable printing costs, but 
also help save the environment. You now also take this alternative into considera- 
tion seriously. 

At some point in time, you have to push yourself to make a decision. The mod- 
eling of alternative actions, uncertain facts, objectives and preferences has to be 
terminated at some point. Based on the resulting model of the decision problem, 
you make a decision. This decision could also be to refrain from buying a note- 
book at all for the time being. 


2.7 ‘Visualization of decision situations under uncertainty 


2.7.1 Benefits of graphical representations 


Structuring and modeling a decision problem aims to support the decision maker 
in better understanding the problem and increasing the rationality of the solution. 
The means of representation we will discuss in the following support this goal. 
They force the decision maker to be clear and precise in phrasing objectives, alter- 
natives, influences and consequences. In addition, they allow the decision maker 
to convey his perspective of the problem to other people in a clearer and less am- 
biguous way than would be possible with a purely verbal description. 

The three types of graphical representation that we will discuss below — the in- 
fluence diagram, decision matrix, and the decision tree — play different roles in the 
decision process. The influence diagram aims to provide a comprehensive impres- 
sion of the general structure of the decision problem. It provides an overview of 
the interaction of the problem constituents (decision components, uncertainties, 
objectives) that are considered to be relevant. Such an overview is important to 
understanding whether sub-problems can be separated and addressed in isolation, 
and at what stage of the decision process what information has to be available. To 
ensure clarity, most details are kept out of an influence diagram. In particular, it is 
not explicitly displayed which alternatives are under consideration and what spe- 
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cific uncertainty scenarios are regarded. To deal with such details, decision ma- 
trices and decision trees will be employed in a later stage of the decision process. 
The two types of graphical representation are very similar with respect to their in- 
formational content (and we will discuss this issue further in Section 2.7.5). They 
both display full information about alternatives, uncertain events and conse- 
quences (and thereby of course also information about the objectives of the deci- 
sion maker). In particular, the decision matrix arranges and presents the relevant 
data in a way that most easily allows us subsequently to derive a numerical solu- 
tion. 


2.7.2 The influence diagram 


Influence diagrams (Howard and Matheson 1984, Oliver and Smith 1990) play an 
important role in the problem structuring phase, i.e. in an early stage of the deci- 
sion analysis process. The great relevance of this tool can be illustrated by the fact 
that the special issue “Graph-based presentations” of the scientific journal Deci- 
sion Analysis (Horvitz 2005) contains mostly articles that deal with influence dia- 
grams. The survey article by Howard and Matheson (2005) that appeared in this 
special issue is by far the most frequently cited article that ever appeared in Deci- 
sion Analysis. 

Influence diagrams do not display all possible actions but only the decisions 
per se. The set of alternatives is represented by a single symbol (rectangle) that 
does not convey how many and which alternatives exist. Likewise, not each single 
event but only the overall set of events is represented by a circle or an oval. Addi- 
tionally, the single consequences do not appear but only the objective variables, 
symbolized by diamonds or hexagons. 


When decision D2 is due to be made it is known 
which alternative has been chosen at decision D7, 


(x) { 2] When decision D is due to be made it is known 
which event occurred from the set of events X. 
(0 | (x) The probabilities of the occurrences of the set X 
depend on decision D. 


The probabilities of the occurrences of the set Y 


(x}+—>(Y) depend on the event which occurs from 


the set of events X. 

The specification of the target variable T depends 
on the chosen alternative at decision D. 

(%) <a The specification of the target variable T depends 
on the event which occurs from set X. 


Figure 2-5; The presentation of relations in an influence diagram 
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Arrows pointing to a decision symbol depict a piece of information available at 
the time of the decision. Arrows pointing to an event symbol mean that the event’s 
probabilities depend on the directly preceding event or the directly preceding deci- 
sion. 

If two event symbols are connected by an arrow, this indicates stochastic de- 
pendence between them, but does not necessarily have to indicate causality. In 
principle, the direction of an arrow could just as well be reversed, because if X is 
stochastically dependent on Y then also Y is stochastically dependent on_X, If an 
arrow is missing, the events are independent of each other. 

Figure 2-5 summarizes the most important constellations. Cycles are not per- 
mitted, i.e. there must not be a path through the diagram with identical starting and 
end points. 

Let us begin with a simple case: a manufacturer of car accessories has devel- 
oped a new anti-theft device. The question arises of how large a production capac- 
ity should be chosen. In order to forecast the sales potential, the decision has been 
made to offer the product in a local market for a few months. The price has al- 
ready been determined and the costs are known. Depending on the sales in the test 
market, the probability distribution for the countrywide demand can be predicted 
and a decision about the production capacity can be made. Profit is the only objec- 
tive variable to be considered. Figure 2-6 shows a suitable influence diagram for 


this problem. 
Sales on Countrywide 
test market demand 


ened, 


Figure 2-6: Influence diagram for the manufacturer’s decision concerning production capacity 


Let us take a closer look and begin with the sales volume in the test market, which 
is still uncertain at the present time. When this figure becomes known, the coun- 
trywide demand can be assessed (arrow 1). This can refer to both a deterministic 
forecast and a probability distribution for the countrywide demand. Arrow 2 indi- 
cates that sales in the test market are known before the decision on the capacity is 
made. Arrows 3 and 4 depict that the profit is influenced by both the countrywide 
demand and the chosen production capacity. 

In this example, you can see that the direction of the arrow between the two 
sets of events “Sales in test market” and “Countrywide demand” could also be re- 
versed, which would represent the true causality. However, from the decision 
maker’s point of view, the chosen representation is the natural one as it is consis- 
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tent with the chronological order: first, sales in the test market are known, then the 
assessment of countrywide demand results. 

Let us consider a somewhat more complicated case that is based on a study by 
Jensen et al. (1989). It deals with the decision of a US state whether or not to re- 
quire the use of smoke detectors in residential buildings by law. Furthermore, if 
this decision is made in favor of the detectors, a decision has to be made on the 
degree of the state’s effort to enforce this regulation. The extent to which a regula- 
tion by law is able to reduce the number of casualties and injuries depends on nu- 
merous factors. The more home owners voluntarily install smoke detectors any- 
way, the smaller the effect. In addition, a certain refusal rate has to be taken into 
consideration; not everybody will adhere to the law. This can be influenced by the 
intensity of enforcement of the regulation, e.g. via inspections. Further influence 
factors obviously are the fire frequency and the failure rate of smoke detectors. In 
addition to the reduction in the number of human casualties, further goals of the 
measures are the reduction in financial damage and the minimization of private 
and public costs. The different influences are represented in Figure 2-7. 


Make smoke 
detectors 
compulsory? 


Failure 
rate 


Triggered 
alarms 


Number of 
injured 


Public 
sector 
costs 


Material 
damage 


Figure 2-7: Influence diagram for the decision on whether to regulate the use of smoke detectors 


One of the strengths of influence diagrams is their assistance in structuring a prob- 
lem. A second strength is the ability to communicate and document the relevant 
decisions and uncertain influences in a well-arranged manner. Of course, the iden- 
tification of the influences is not sufficient to make a decision; in fact, in a second 
step, these influences have to be quantified in a model. In the previous example, 
for instance, it would be necessary to estimate on a statistical basis how the num- 
ber of human casualties and the magnitude of financial damage is related to the 
number of fire alarms triggered. 
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This detailed information is intentionally not integrated into the influence dia- 
gram, however; otherwise, the diagram could no longer serve its purpose of pro- 
viding a good overview of the general structure of the decision problem. Never- 
theless, even despite the lack of detail, influence diagrams can become very 
extensive for complex decision problems. An example is shown in Figure 2-8, de- 
picting influence factors on possible health effects 10,000 years after the closure 
of a nuclear waste disposal site. This excerpt of an influence diagram displays 
which uncertain factors might influence the objective variable in combination with 
the construction of the barrier system. Even though this presentation is no longer 
particularly clear, it is definitely better suited to formulating and documenting 
views of complex interactions in a collaboration of experts than is purely verbal 
explanations, 

Afterwards, the decision alternatives as well as the relevant uncertainties and 
consequences have to be determined in order to initiate the concrete steps of prob- 
lem solving; possibly, this happens only for isolated sub-problems). The decision 
matrix and decision trees discussed below are suitable forms of illustration for the 
relevant facts of the decision problem. 
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Figure 2-8: Influence diagram (excerpt) to evaluate nuclear waste disposal sites (Merkhofer 
1990). 
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2.7.3 The decision matrix 


Let A be the finite set of alternative actions and let S be the finite set of possible 
and mutually exclusive events. We assume that by pairing any alternative a © A 
and any state s € S, a resulting consequence c,, is uniquely determined. If each 
row of a matrix represents an alternative and each column an event, then, each cell 
may be used to display a respective result (consequence). If there is only one ob- 
jective, each consequence is described by the value that the objective variable as- 
sumes. For multiple objectives, it is represented by the vector of parameter values 
for all objective variables; this is illustrated in Table 2-3. In the left matrix, a; 
stands for the assumed value of the objective variable of alternative a given that 
state s; occurs. In the right matrix, aj refers to the value of the jth objective varia- 
ble if alternative a is chosen and state s; occurs which happens with probability 
P(S;). 


Table 2-3: Decision matrices with one and multiple objective variables 


Ss) ae. Se i 8 _ si sa SF vee Se 
PLS) + _ Psi) vee P(Sn) Psi) ian PASi) a _ PASn) a 

a at vow OF vee §=Ap a AL fs vers Alm vee GifgeenGim cee Andy sees nm 

BD Bi cw Bh cee Be CBee Ofen  voe, Difers Orie, ove Ballesvjtinn 

c Cc; Py ee & coe «Cy c C}hfy cosy Ctm eee, Chiyeneg Ci soe Cnty rees Cum 


Let us illustrate the case with only one objective by means of the following exam- 
ple. Think of a publisher who wonders how many copies of a book he should pro- 
duce and stock. He considers 5,000, 7,000 or 9,000 printed copies as the relevant 
alternatives. The uncertain environment is described by the demand occurring at 
the given price. The publisher considers the states 4,000, 5,000, 6,000, 7,000, 
8,000 or 9,000 demanded books to be possible. The only relevant objective varia- 
ble is the profit. 

The market price will be €15; fixed costs for the entire process with any alter- 
native are given as €10,000. The proportional costs per copy amount to €10. The 
profits charted in Table 2-4 result from the model 


P=min(C,D)-15—10-C— 10,000, 


where C refers to the number of copies and D to the demand. 
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Table 2-4: Publisher’s decision matrix 


. Demand a 

Number of 4,000 5,000 6,000 7,000 8,000 9,000 
copies (0.10) (0.15) (0.15) (0.30) (0.20) (0.10) 
5,000 0 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
7,000 ~20,000 —5,000 10,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 
9,000 40,000 25,000 — -10,000 5,000 20,000 35,000 


A rational solution to this decision problem requires the publisher to think about 
the probabilities that he assigns to all possible levels of demand. For instance, if in 
all likelihood the demand will not be higher than 6,000 copies, a small batch of 
books should be produced, e.g. 5,000. However, if the expected demand can be 
assumed to 8,000 or 9,000 copies, a much higher supply seems reasonable. 

In the example, the probabilities that the publisher assigns to the different de- 
mand levels are charted in Table 2-4 (numbers in brackets). Since the set of states 
ina decision matrix needs to be comprehensive and the states need to be mutually 
exclusive, the sum of the probabilities is one. 

If multiple objectives are of importance, the values of all objective variables 
have to be inserted into the cells. Let us assume that the publisher is not only in- 
terested in profits, but also wants to avoid disappointed customers (who do not re- 
ceive a copy because demand exceeds supply). Consequently, he considers the 
number of customers who cannot be served as a second objective variable. We 
then obtain the following decision matrix in Table 2-5, 


Table 2-5; Decision matrix of the publisher with two objective variables, profit (€) and disap- 
pointed customers (D) 


; - ; Demand ; eee 
Number of 4,000 5,000 6,000 7,000 8,000 9,000 
copies (0.10) (0.15) (0.15) (0.30) (0.20) (0.10) 
5,000 0€  €15,000 15,000 15,000 —-€15,000 __—€15,000 

0D 0D 1,000D 2,000D 3,000D 4,000D 
7,000 ~€20,000  —€5,000 €10,000 —-€25,000 ~—-€25,000~—-€ 25,000 
0D 0D 0D 0D  1,000D ~—-2,000D 
9,000 ~€40,000 —€25,000 -€10,000 —€5,000 ~—-€20,000 ~——-€35,000 
0D 0D 0D 0D 0D 0D 


2.7.4 The decision tree 


For the visual representation of multi-stage alternatives, the decision tree is often 
better suited than the decision matrix. A decision tree contains the following ele- 
ments: 
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— decisions, represented by squares, 
— uncertainties, represented by circles or ovals, 
— consequences, represented by triangles. 


Lines representing alternative actions emanate from each decision square; lines 
representing alternative events or states emanate from each uncertainty circle. At 
every event symbol, the sum of the probabilities has to equal one. Each path 
across the tree from left to right ends in a consequence. 

Figure 2-9 shows an example. A company needs to decide whether to continue 
or to abort the development of a new product. The probability of successfully 
completing the development is 0.3. If successful, the company needs to decide 
whether to develop large or small production capacities. The probability of high 
demand for the newly developed product is 0.6 while the probability of a low de- 
mand is 0.4. 


Decision about product development 


High demand 44 


La 0.6 
0.4 


Li 
~_ Low demand 12 
High demand 13 


0.6 
capacity 04 


0.3 


Continue 


~_ Low Demand 14 
0.7 
\ Failure 15 


development 6 


Figure 2-9; Decision tree for the product development problem 


Due to a lack of space, the consequences are only labeled with numbers, For an 
exact description, the respective values of the objective variables have to be given. 
If the objective was purely financial, for instance, consequence 2 could follow 
from the development costs, investment costs for constructing the large production 
capacity and the marginal returns from the sales in the case of low demand. 

Representing a decision situation in a decision tree usually provides some de- 
sign flexibility. On the one hand, complex alternatives can be split up into subse- 
quent actions. For example, a company whose space capacities do not suffice any- 
more could think about either expanding the building at hand, purchasing some 
ground and constructing a new building, or purchasing an already completed 
building. For each of these alternatives, two variants can be distinguished. They 
are represented in a “two-stage” model in part (a) of Figure 2-10. Obviously, how- 
ever, the alternative actions can equivalently be presented as six “one-stage” alter- 
natives, as can be seen in part (b) of the figure. 
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(a) for a new building 


Extend existing building using existing plans 


<q] 
Extend existing building using new plans 4 
Buy a plot of land and construct a building for personal needs 4 
(b) 0 
Buy a plot of land, construct for both personal needs and renting 
Buy a building just for additional space 4 
Buy a new building for total space 4 


Figure 2-10; Equivalent representation of alternatives 


On the other hand, events can be combined or split up. In a situation where a com- 
pany faces the risk of running out of raw material, because of an impending strike 
at a supplier’s production site, it might be advisable to evaluate the general proba- 
bilities of a strike (and its length) first. In a second step, the conditional probabili- 
ties of material shortage are assessed for both a short and a long strike. Fig- 
ure 2-10 contains two equivalent representations (a) and (b) for this case. In 
part (b), the probabilities result from multiplying the probabilities for the different 
durations of a strike with the conditional probabilities for the possible material 
supply consequences in part (a). 

If, for the problem at hand, the strike itself is irrelevant and only the material 
supply matters, this uncertain influence can be reduced to the two events “material 
shortage” and “no shortage”. These probabilities result from adding the respective 
mutually exclusive cases from part (b) and are represented in part (c) of Fig- 
ure 2-11. 
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Figure 2-11: Equivalent representation of events 
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All the strategies a decision maker has at hand can be read off the decision tree. 
To describe a strategy, the decision maker has to specify for each decision that 
could occur which alternative he would choose if he were to reach this point in the 
decision process. To depict a strategy in a decision tree, you would thus need to 
mark at each square, one (and only one) of the lines extending to the right. Return- 
ing to the example from Figure 2-9, the strategy “continue development and (if 
successful) choose small capacity” could thus be depicted as shown in Fig- 
ure 2-12. Overall, this procedure would produce four different combinations of ar- 
rows (2 x 2). Obviously, however, we can condense two of these strategies, be- 
cause, when choosing “abort development” in the first decision stage, the capacity 
decision in the second stage will be purely hypothetical, as it cannot be achieved 
in the tree anymore. In the example of product development, there are thus three 
strategies to consider: 


a. Continue development. If successful, provide large capacity, 
b. Continue development. If successful, provide small capacity, 
c. Abort development. 
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Figure 2-12; Representation of a strategy in a decision tree 


Likewise, the scenarios can be derived and depicted in the decision tree. Scenarios 
can be seen — in a manner of speaking — as the “strategies of the environment”. In 
our example, there are again four possible strategies with two of them condensa- 
ble.? The following three scenarios remain: 


1. Development successful, high demand, 
2. Development successful, low demand, 
3. Development unsuccessful. 


Figure 2-13 depicts scenario 2. 


’ Strictly speaking, the three uncertainty knots, each with two possible events, produce eight dif- 
ferent combinations (2 * 2 x 2). However, chance cannot select different paths for the two knots 
“demand” (at least not if we assume that the chosen capacity does not influence the demand — 
probably a safe assumption), Therefore, the number of sensible combinations is reduced to four. 
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Figure 2-13: Representation of a scenario in a decision tree 


This type of representation can at the same time effectively illustrate how the en- 
counter of a strategy and a scenario results in a unique consequence. In Fig- 
ure 2-14, we combined the strategy b from Figure 2-12 with the scenario 2 from 
Figure 2-13. As a result, we obtain a unique path through the complete tree. If 
strategy 5 is chosen and chance “plays scenario 2”, we obtain consequence 4. 
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Figure 2-14: Strategy and scenario in a decision tree 


2.7.5 Connection between decision matrix and decision tree 


A decision matrix can always be transformed into a decision tree. It then consists 
of a single decision knot. At each alternative branch there is one event knot with 
all possible states. Conversely, any decision tree can be transformed into a matrix 
representation. This is achieved by contrasting strategies (rows) with scenarios 
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(columns) in a table and entering the resulting consequences into the table cells 
(see Figure 2-14), Table 2-6 shows the decision matrix for the example. 


Table 2-6: Decision matrix for the product development problem 


Development Development 
Development 
successful, successful, nit siccexefel 
high demand low demand : ° 
p=0.18 p=0.12 p=0.7 
a 
continue develop- 

Consequence | Consequence 2 Consequence 
ment. If successful, seq 4 pemes 
large capacity 
b 
sontinue lop- " , 7 
siseisagert aoe i Consequence 3 Consequence 4 Consequence 5 
ment. If successful, 
small capacity 
: Consequence 6 Consequence 6 Consequence 6 


abort development 


This bilateral transformability shows that the decision matrix and decision tree es- 
sentially contain the same information. Even though, for a multi-stage problem, 
you would not obtain the original tree if you first collapsed it into a matrix and 
then transformed it back to a tree as described above (it would no longer be a mul- 
ti-stage tree). This would, however, not matter for the determination of the optimal 
solution. 


Questions and exercises 


2.1 
You want to give a birthday present to your sister. On your shopping tour, looking 
for the appropriate present, you find the following things that she would like: 

- A teddy bear (€15), 

— A book, Daughters of Horror (€12.80), 

— A bottle of champagne (€32). 


At this point, you decide to stop searching. You do not want to spend more than 
€50 and also consider giving her a new €50 note wrapped in wrapping paper in- 
stead of one of the items listed above. How many alternatives do you have? 
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2.2 

You read a newspaper article about an unemployed citizen of Lazyville who has 
won the state lottery. You have hopes that the person mentioned in the article is 
your unsuccessful cousin Peter who lives in Lazyville. Thirty percent of the popu- 
lation of Lazyville are foreigners and the unemployment rate is 8%. Fifteen per- 
cent of the foreigners are unemployed. What is the probability of the winner being 
a native (i.e. not a foreigner)? 


2.3 

You think about wearing your new leather jacket on the way to the gym as you 
would like to show it to your friend who you might meet there. Unfortunately, a 
number of valuables have been stolen recently. There is a possibility that your 
jacket might be stolen while you are training. 


(a) Which scenarios are relevant to this decision problem? 

(b) You estimate the probability of meeting your friend at the gym to be 60% 
and the probability of your jacket being stolen to be 10%. What are the 
probabilities of the scenarios identified in (a)? 


2.4 

There are two events, x and y. Given the joint probabilities p(x,v)=0.12; 
p(x,-y)=0.29 and the conditional probability p(y{>x)=0.90 (- indicates the com- 
plementary event). 


(a) Calculate the probabilities p(-x.>y), p(-x.y). p(x), pO’). p(rx), PCr). POly). 
p(vix), and p(x}-y). 

(b) Calculate the probability p(x ory), i.e. the probability of at least one event 
occurring? 


2.5 

Your brother in law Calle Noni runs an Italian Restaurant. Recently, he has been 
complaining about his decreasing profits. As you are studying business adminis- 
tration, he asks you for advice. You do not know very much about his restaurant 
and plan to visit Calle to gather as much information as possible. For preparation, 
draw a cause tree containing all possible reasons for a decrease in profits. 


2.6 

On Friday morning, the owner of a restaurant thinks about how many cakes he 
should order for Sunday. In the event that the national team reaches the finals, he 
expects only a few guests and the sale of only two cakes. If the national team loses 
the semi-final on Friday afternoon, he expects to sell 20. The purchase price per 
cake is €10 and the selling price is €30. The owner wants to choose between the 
alternatives “two cakes”, “five cakes”, and “ten cakes”. His objective is to maxim- 
ize his profit. Generate a decision matrix. 


2.7 
You want to go shopping and think about whether you should take an umbrella. If 
it rains and you do not have an umbrella, you will have to take your clothes to the 
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dry cleaner. On the other hand, you hate carrying an umbrella and often leave it 
behind at a shop. As the weather forecast will be on the radio soon, you think 
about postponing the decision. 


(a) Structure the problem by drawing a decision tree. Indicate alternatives, 


(b) 


2.8 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


events, and consequences. 


Is it also possible to depict the problem in the form of a decision matrix? 


How many strategies are in the following decision tree? 
Pick one of them and mark its possible consequences. 

How many scenarios are included in this decision tree? 
Indicate one of the scenarios by marking all events which happen in this 


scenario. 
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2.9 
You think about donating a fraction of your million Euro inheritance to create a 


sports and leisure center. Clearly, the economic success of such a center depends 
on many factors. Depict them in an influence diagram. 
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Case Study 1: Bidding for the “Kuniang” 
Source: Bell (1984), pp. 17-23. 


An American public utility holding company, the New England Electric System 
(NEES), was pondering whether to bid in the auction of the “Kuniang” a ship that 
had ran aground off the coast of Florida in 1981. The ship could be used to haul 
coal from Virginia to its coal-powered stations in New England. However, a law 
that had passed in 1920 restricted American coastwise trade solely to vessels built, 
owned and operated by Americans; the “Kuniang”, however, was a British ship. 
Another law from 1852 provided a way out: it permitted a foreign-built ship to be 
regarded as American-built if the previous owners declared the ship a total loss 
(which the owners of the “Kuniang” had done) and the cost of repairs was at least 
three times the salvage value of the ship. 

The cost of repairing the “Kuniang” was estimated at around $15 million. 
However, it was unknown on what basis the US Coast Guard, who was the re- 
sponsible authority, would determine the salvage value. The scrap value of the 
“Kuniang” was clearly less than $5 million. If the Coast Guard, however, consi- 
dered the amount of the winning bid as an indication of the ship’s true salvage 
value and NEES chose to bid more than $5 million, they would have to find some 
way to increase the cost of repairs accordingly. One way to increase the cost of re- 
pairs was to install self-unloading equipment in the ship. This would cost an extra 
$21 million and shorten the round trip voyage from 8 days to 5, which would be 
beneficial. However, the presence of the equipment would also lower the storage 
capacity, which would be unfavorable. It was uncertain how the Coast Guard 
would decide; NEES attached a probability of 70% to the bid price and 30% to the 
scrap value. 

Since the transport capacity of the “Kuniang” exceeded the needs of NEES by 
far, the profitability of the acquisition was highly dependent on the freight rates 
that could be charged for additional transports from external clients. 

As for the chances to be awarded the contract, NEES was sure that a bid of $10 
million would win and that a bid of $3 million definitely would not. For the values 
in between, the following probabilities were assumed: 


$5m $6m $7m $8m $9m 
Probability 1/6 2/6 3/6 4/6 5/6 


As alternatives to the “Kuniang”, with or without the self-unloading equipment, 
two offers from American shipbuilders regarding new ships were available. 

The situation is depicted in the following decision tree. For simplification, only 
the offers of $5, $7, and $9 million were plotted and uncertainties regarding the 
freight rates were not depicted. The numbers marking the consequences stand for 
the expected net present values of the investment. Since one of the offers for 
building a new ship proved to be superior, the other one was not considered any- 
more. 
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Improvement, High-Tech-Future and New Society) were created out of the afore- 
mentioned existing energy scenarios. For instance, the scenario “Business-as- 
Usual” assumed a moderate GDP growth and a higher environmental impact. This 
scenario extrapolated current trends in energy growth and productivity, whereby a 
decreasing use of nuclear power and hence an increase in the use of fossil fuels 
and a lower promotion of alternative energies were assumed. Additionally, another 
scenario (Hard Times) was created in order to integrate unexpected negative de- 
velopments into the analysis. This scenario was effectively not supposed to reflect 
actual beliefs about future developments but to serve as a kind of stress test. 

Such a scenario analysis can be very helpful in a political decision-making 
process, for example to develop hedging strategies for potential threats of negative 
environmental impacts or to enable policymakers to better judge the consequences 
of their decisions (e.g. concerning the promotion of alternative energies), 


Chapter 3: 
Generating objectives and hierarchies 


3.0 Summary 


1. Rational decision making requires a clear understanding of the underlying 
objectives. Comprehension of objectives also helps improve recognizing 
better alternatives and attractive decision opportunities. 

Attempting to gain clarity with respect to personal objectives can be men- 

tally demanding. However, there are a number of indicators that can be fo- 

cused on and harnessed: shortcomings in the status quo, comparison of al- 
ternatives, strategic goals, external guidelines and the objectives of other 
people that are involved. 

3. Fundamental objectives have to be distinguished from means objectives. 
Only objectives that are fundamental in the given decision context should 
be considered for an evaluation of the alternatives. 

4. The system of (fundamental) objectives which are relevant in a given deci- 
sion situation should fulfill a number of requirements: completeness, lack of 
redundancies, measurability, independence and conciseness. 

5. The hierarchical structuring of the (fundamental) objectives supports the 
fulfillment of the requirements mentioned in point 4. 

6. For each (fundamental) objective used in the evaluation of the alternatives, 
an objective variable (= attribute) has to be determined. 

7, Unfortunately, artificial and proxy attributes have to be used instead of nat- 
ural attributes quite often. 

8. Attributes should have the following desirable properties: direct, operation- 
al, understandable, comprehensive and unambiguous. 


i) 


3.1 The relevance of objectives 


Decisions are made in order to achieve objectives. We judge different alternatives 
(of taking actions) by how close they bring us to our objectives. Without a clear 
understanding of the objectives, it is impossible to make a sensible choice between 
different alternatives. 

However, having a thorough knowledge of the objectives is also a prerequisite 
for finding or generating new, thus far unknown or unrecognized, alternatives. A 
careful definition of the objectives may lead to the insight that the available set of 
possible actions does not provide a satisfactory solution and may help suggest 
where to look for better alternatives. Additionally, without knowledge of the ob- 
jectives, it is impossible to identify the relevant environmental influences, since 
the word “relevant” implies that there need be some impact on achieving the ob- 
jectives. Taking this one step further, raising the awareness of one’s own long- 
term objectives helps to better recognize one’s decision opportunities. This chap- 
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ter owes much to the book “Value-Focused Thinking” by Ralph Keeney (1992). 
One of the key messages of that book is that a systematic and focused way of 
thinking will allow you to seek out or generate decision situations which are use- 
ful in pursuing your objectives. A person who is aware of his or her own objec- 
tives keeps an eye out for decision opportunities, rather than just responding to 
decision problems. How often do people just do the things they have always done, 
that their environment expects them to do, or that turn out to be the most obvious 
alternative? In doing so, they thereby forego the chance of making decisions that 
bring them closer to their own objectives. 


3.2 The generation of objectives 


Objectives do not simply exist. Instead, they have to be developed and modeled by 
a thorough thinking through of the relevant issues. This can be done in peace and 
quiet, though often, stimuli from outsiders can be of great help in realizing which 
goals are of importance (Bond et al. 2008). However, people generally tend to 
avoid making such efforts. This can be rational in particular cases e.g. if further 
thinking or discussion is unlikely to generate further objectives that could result in 
different choices. Certainly, before making momentous and hard decisions it is 
always sensible to work thoroughly on defining your goals and objectives (Keeney 
2007); this requires a systematic approach and some routine. 

The key issue is the sources a decision maker can draw on in a specific decision 
context if she seeks clarity about her objectives. 


1. Shortcomings of the status quo or expected future states of the world. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a shop owner receives more and more customer 
complaints concerning the service quality provided by his shop assistants. 

This generates the objective of improving customer satisfaction. Alterna- 

tively, suppose a doctor gives his patient a warning of a heart attack due to 

increased blood fat levels. The patient then becomes aware of the objective 
of avoiding atherosclerosis. 

Comparison of available alternatives. What are the differences between the 

available alternatives and which of these differences are important to you? 

Suppose, for example, that you have to hire a secretary and wish to assess 

the different applicants. They will differ in their foreign language compe- 

tence, computer skills, business education, age, accent, appearance, and so 
forth. Which of these differences are important to you and which are not? If 

a particular difference is important to you, this indicates a relevant objec- 

tive. 

3. Strategic goals. Some objectives are not directly linked to a certain decision 
situation but are of overall interest. Corporations pursue strategic goals such 
as technological leadership, reputation, sustainable production, or enhanced 
motivation of their employees. Individuals may pursue strategic objectives 
such as conservation of health, well-being of their family, perfecting a for- 
eign language, or improving their social standing. 


tr 
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If strategic objectives are well-defined and established (e.g. as part of a 
company’s mission statement), people can use them in specific situations. 
Deciding on the packaging of a certain product, for instance, offers the op- 
portunity to pursue strategic goals such as reputation and environmental 
protection. When deciding on a new job offer, it is helpful to consider stra- 
tegic objectives like conservation of health and the well-being of your fami- 
ly. 

4. External guidelines. Within organizations, subordinate entities have to fol- 
low the guidelines of superordinate divisions. Usually, these guidelines in- 
clude quantities of production and sales, turnover, costs, capital expenditure 
and profit ratios. The existence of such guidelines should indicate which 
objectives are considered important from an overall perspective and, thus, 
could be relevant in a concrete decision situation. 

5. The people involved. Those who decide on the objectives should ask them- 
selves who will be affected by the consequences of the decision and what 
objectives these persons potentially have. In planning your personal career, 
for example, the first step is to be clear about your own objectives. In a 
second step, though, you should take into account what objectives your 
family may have and how relevant they are to you in your career choice. 
This also applies to corporate decision making, in which the decision maker 
should have a clear understanding of the preferences and interests of bosses, 
colleagues and subordinates. Top management, in turn, always has to bal- 
ance the preferences of shareholders, creditors, consumers and employees. 
The need to take into account third party interests becomes particularly ob- 
vious in decisions made by (public) authorities, the government or parlia- 
ment. 


3.3. Fundamental objectives and means objectives 


3.3.1 Elimination of means-ends relations 


In the context of this book, it is important to distinguish between fundamental ob- 
jectives and means objectives. A fundamental objective is an objective that is pur- 
sued for its own sake and that needs no further justification. 

We will put this definition into perspective in the next subsection: a fundamen- 
tal objective is fundamental only in a given context. A means objective, by con- 
trast, is pursued because it helps achieve other more fundamental objectives. 

In marketing planning, for example, a maximum of brand awareness is aimed 
for, since this is considered as a means of maximizing profits. Another example is 
the minimizing of the emission of greenhouse gases which is considered to be im- 
portant for preventing global warming. 

Often, the management literature on business objectives (Barrett 2006) does not 
distinguish between fundamental objectives and means objectives; however, from 
a prescriptive point of view, this distinction is essential. 
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In order to distinguish between fundamental objectives and means objectives, 
you always have to ask yourself the question: “why is this objective important?” If 
an objective Y is important only because it contributes to achieving another objec- 
tive Y, you should reconsider whether it makes more sense to drop the means ob- 
jective Y from the list and replace it by the fundamental objective Y instead. There 
are some considerations in favor of this: 


ie 


to 


More alternatives. \dentifying Y as a fundamental objective may draw your 
attention to new alternatives that might be suitable for accomplishing the 
fundamental objective. Suppose that the municipal council is thinking about 
how to enforce speed limit adherence on a particular road, because a num- 
ber of accidents have already occurred there. Among other alternatives, 
traffic humps and radar speed checks are discussed as possibilities. Howev- 
er, speed limit adherence is not the fundamental objective, as the primary 
goal is the prevention of accidents. Reflection on this fundamental objective 
possibly raises the council’s awareness of new alternatives: installing a pe- 
destrian light or employing (school) crossing guards would be two further 
options. 

Double count. “Double counting” occurs if a system of objectives includes 
a fundamental objective Y and a (with respect to Y) means objective Y. This 
may cause erroneous decisions. In practice and in the literature on produc- 
tion management, “processing time minimization”, for example, is an im- 
portant objective. But this objective can hardly be considered an end in it- 
self; a reduction in processing time is intended to cause a reduction in the 
cost of working capital (apart from that, in some cases, this may also im- 
prove the market position, as shorter delivery times can be offered to cus- 
tomers, but we will ignore this aspect). Suppose that a company considers 
two different investment alternatives for cost reduction: increase in capacity 
or improved quality control in the production process. With a capacity in- 
crease, order processing time could be reduced, which in turn would de- 
crease the stock of work in progress and hence would reduce the cost of 
working capital. Improved quality control during the production process, in 
turn, would save costly error handling of finished goods. For both alterna- 
tives, investment costs have to be weighed against potential savings. It may 
be possible that improved quality control leads to higher savings than does 
increased capacity, but the management (wrongly) nonetheless opts for the 
latter, because this alternative results in an apparently additional and impor- 
tant reduction in processing time. 

Uncertain impact. It remains uncertain whether and how strongly X is in- 
strumental in achieving Y. In other words, is XY an appropriate means of 
achieving Y at all? Some cities, for instance, obviously pursue the objective 
of banishing cars from the inner city by making car drivers’ lives a misery. 
Amongst others, road bottlenecks and a lack of public parking are well 
suited to achieving this end. Presumably, though, it is not a fundamental ob- 
jective of the city council to bother car drivers per se; rather, it is a means 
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objective to improve air quality and reduce noise pollution. However, it re- 
mains unclear to what extent the means is able to contribute to the achieve- 
ment of the fundamental objective. It is quite possible that pursuing the 
means objective of “banishing car drivers from the city” ultimately causes 
even more traffic jams, pollution by emissions, and noise than before. 

4, Ambiguous effects. The means objective Y may be conducive to achieving 
Y, but may be detrimental to achieving another fundamental objective Z at 
the same time; therefore, the extent to which pursuing X is indeed congruent 
with your preferences is ambiguous. Improved product quality is definitely 
instrumental in terms of sales opportunities and market share, but it increas- 
es production costs at the same time. If an increased profit is aimed for, 
maximizing the quality of products is not necessarily an appropriate objec- 
tive, 


A well-designed system of objectives should not include any means-ends rela- 
tions: i.e. the system should not contain objectives that gain relevance only by 
having an assumed impact on other objectives in the same system of objectives. 
Means-ends relations contain factual judgments, i.e, they make a statement on as- 
sumed interdependencies. They are important factors for developing impact mod- 
els and for generating possible sets of alternatives. However, they have nothing to 
do with objectives, which make a statement about what the decision maker wish- 
es/desires and thus include value judgments. Marketing managers can form expec- 
tations about whether their product will sell better as a result of greater brand 
awareness. Regarding the traffic policy, politicians can build some expectations on 
whether the stressed car driver will behave as intended, because of the measures 
taken. Professors and politicians may speculate about whether study conditions 
will be improved by reducing the duration of study. In many cases, only experts 
are able to evaluate the instrumentality of means objectives — but even experts are 
not always in a position to make a definitive statement. By contrast, identifying 
the fundamental objectives is not an expert’s business but has to be carried out by 
a person who decides on her own or is in a position to make decisions for others. 


3.3.2 Context-dependence of fundamental objectives 


The distinction between fundamental and means objectives is relative. In a given 
context, an objective is defined as being fundamental if it is not a means to 
achieve another objective in the same context. Consider the means-ends chain 
X— Y—> Z. In this case, X is a means objective of the more fundamental objective 
Y, which in turn is a means objective for the most fundamental objective Z. If Z is 
irrelevant for a given decision, Y then becomes a fundamental objective. 

It seems almost impossible to go back to the most fundamental objectives for 
every little decision we make. The more fundamental the objective, the more uni- 
versal the set of alternatives that has to be taken into account. Suppose you are in- 
terested in three special package tour offers from a travel agency. One of the ob- 
jectives that come to your mind is “as much sun as possible.” But why is sun 
important to you? For one thing, you can get a suntan. And why is a suntan impor- 
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tant to you? Possibly due to increased self-esteem. Suppose increasing your self- 
esteem is one of the fundamental objectives that you identify. Should you take this 
objective into account when evaluating the package tours? If the answer is yes, 
you should also consider other options than the three special offers. What means — 
other than getting a suntan — are there for increasing one’s self-esteem? For in- 
stance, writing an article that is subsequently published, or improving your service 
at tennis would be two of many possible further alternatives. You thus not only 
have to choose among the three package tours but would have to evaluate a much 
bigger set of alternatives, including writing an article in a highly ranked journal or 
practicing your serve for three weeks. Assuming you have enough time and desire 
to solve this extended problem... then is up to you! Without a doubt, however, it 
is impossible to optimize the rest of your life with respect to every single decision 
you make. 

For this reason, it is often necessary to use “fundamental objectives” in a given 
decision situation that would be means objectives in an extended context. For the 
marketing planner, maximizing brand awareness may be of great importance when 
designing a new advertising strategy. Accordingly, maximizing brand awareness 
is one of his fundamental objectives in this context. In the context of production 
control, minimizing order processing time may be desirable. When making plans 
for your vacation, you might pay attention to the amount of sun and with traffic 
planning you could try to keep cars out of the city center. However, one should be 
aware of the instrumental nature of these objectives; only unavoidable constraints 
of time, information, and resources can justify the restriction of an existing deci- 
sion problem in which the underlying fundamental objectives will not be consi- 
dered explicitly. In a given context, an objective which is essentially a means ob- 
jective can be used as a “fundamental objective” if you have reason to assume that 
pursuing this objective will definitely be in line with your true wishes and prefe- 
rences, 

Even though aspects such as social responsibility and reputation have lately 
moved more into the focus of attention again, monetary objectives still prevail in 
the context of economic decisions. “Profit” is the most common fundamental ob- 
jective in many decisions. On closer examination, profit is not an ultimate objec- 
tive for anyone; rather, profit is a means to better achieve a number of other objec- 
tives including consumption (for shareholders), safety (for shareholders, 
employees and creditors) or self-affirmation (for managers). Nonetheless, profit 
can often be used as an appropriate fundamental objective since there is no doubt 
about its instrumental relevance to the true fundamental objectives. 

Figure 3-1 illustrates how objectives that are fundamental in a narrow decision 
context can be means objectives in a broader context. For the design of a particu- 
lar product, usability, design, manufacturing costs and recyclability are among the 
fundamental objectives. At least some of these would become instrumental, how- 
ever, if the decision was made with respect to the whole range of products, thereby 
expanding the decision context. In this context, profit, market share, growth and 
liquidity could serve as fundamental objectives. 
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From the owners’ perspective, however, these fundamental objectives are in- 
strumental when deciding on whether to hold, sell or accumulate shares in their 
company. In the context of such a comprehensive decision, it is possibly a ques- 
tion of current consumption and future market value of the shares, as well as of 
self-affirmation as a successful entrepreneur and social prestige. 


Context: Fundamental goals: 
Decision about Dividends 
investment in company Company value 
Reputation 
Social responsibility 


Context: Fundamental goals: 

Decision about Profit 

product range Market share 
Liquidity 
Positioning 
Diversity 


instrumental 


Context: Fundamental goals: 

Decision about Value of use 

prouct configuration Design 
Production costs 
Packaging eligibility 
Recycling eligibility 


instrumental 


Figure 3-1: Fundamental objectives in a narrow context as means objectives in a broader context 


As mentioned in Chapter 2, before making a decision you should check whether 
you are addressing the right problem. For example, is it appropriate to deal only 
with the design of a particular product or does it make more sense to combine this 
question with decisions on the full range of products? This would be an extension 


of the decision context that would almost certainly increase the set of possible al- 
ternatives. 


3.4 Requirements for a system of objectives 


We will call the entirety of (fundamental) objectives in a given decision context a 
system of objectives. With reference to Keeney (1992, pp. 82-86) we describe the 
most important requirements for a system of objectives below. 


1. Completeness. The decision maker has to make sure that she takes into ac- 
count all fundamental aspects of the consequences that she considers to be 
relevant. For example, it may be the case that socially unacceptable objec- 
tives remain unrevealed to other persons or sometimes even to oneself. 
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No redundancies. One should avoid having two or more objectives that ac- 
tually mean the same thing or have an overlapping meaning. Otherwise, one 
runs into the danger of unconsciously attributing more weight to a certain 
objective than intended. When looking for a new flat, for instance, the ob- 
jectives “good residential area”, “quietness” and “no through traffic” would 
overlap, at least partly. 

Measurability. The achievement of objectives should be measurable as ac- 
curately and unambiguously as possible. As accurately as possible means 
that the measurement should pertain to what is really important to the deci- 
sion maker. Unambiguously means that the fuzziness of the measurement 
should be kept to a minimum. In Section 3.6.2, which deals with the 
choice/selection of appropriate attributes, measurability will be revisited 
and examined in more detail. For now, it suffices to note that the existence 
of appropriate attributes must not be ignored when determining the system 
of objectives. 

Preferential independence. \f possible, the decision maker should be able to 
express her preferences with respect to the attribute levels of a subset of ob- 
jectives, independently of the attribute levels of the remaining objectives. 
The meaning of preferential independence will be explained in more detail 
in Chapter 6. For now, to obtain an intuitive grasp of the concept, imagine 
the following situation: a professional magazine is looking for an editor. 
Obviously, specialized knowledge and writing skills are two of the most 
important requirements for potential candidates. However, there is no pref- 
erential independence between these two objectives. They are complemen- 
tary instead — each of the attributes becomes more important, the more the 
other attribute is fulfilled. The better the specialized knowledge, the more 
valuable the talent for writing. Both specialized knowledge without a talent 
for writing, and a talent for writing without specialized knowledge are 
worthless combinations with respect to the advertised position. 

Let us examine another example: a company is looking for a new produc- 
tion location; among the objectives are: “freeway access as near as possi- 
ble” and “railway access as near as possible.” If a more detailed analysis 
reveals that railway transportation and transportation by truck are inter- 
changeable, there is no preferential independence between these two objec- 
tives. The better the freeway access of the location, the less important the 
railway access. In this case, the relationship between these objectives is 
substitutive. 

To prevent a common mistake, it should be noted that preferential inde- 
pendence has nothing in common with statistical independence. Within a 
given set of alternatives, there may be no correlation between the objective 
variables, e.g. between specialized knowledge and the talent for writing of 
the applicants; the attributes are thus statistically independent. However, 
this cannot be transformed into a statement about the preferential independ- 
ence, i.e., whether a decision maker is able to evaluate one attribute without 
reference to the characteristic of the other attribute. Statistical independence 
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is an objective fact, preferential independence in turn is generally a subjec- 
tive question. 

Preferential independence is an important characteristic of a system of 
objectives, because it allows an additive multi-attribute value function to be 
used. In simple terms, this means that the overall evaluation of an alterna- 
tive can be calculated by adding up points for the different levels of each at- 
tribute. This is the simplest representation of preferences across multiple 
objectives that can be obtained (Chapter 6) and — due to its simplicity — is 
highly desirable. 

If independence is not given in a certain decision context, it can often be 
achieved by redefining objectives. The abovementioned objectives for the 
traffic accessibility example could be replaced by the (more fundamental) 
objective of “minimizing shipping time.” 

5. Conciseness. The fewer the number of objectives included in a system of 
objectives, the less problematic the subsequent process of structuring the 
preferences and evaluating the alternatives becomes. Simplification can be 
achieved by aggregating objectives that lend themselves easily to aggrega- 
tion. For example, when choosing a new production location, the objective 
variables “property costs”, “construction costs”, “transportation costs”, “tax 
burden”, etc. can be converted into a single objective variable such as the 
payout annuity. 

A simplification of the system of objectives can also occur if the search 
for alternatives has been completed and if it turns out that the available al- 
ternatives differ only marginally, if at all, with respect to a certain attribute. 
When looking for a new job, for instance, the salary is obviously an impor- 
tant objective from an a priori perspective. However, if it turns out that all 
available jobs are paid in terms of the same wage group, this objective can 
be eliminated from the system of objectives (as long as we have preferential 
independence, as mentioned in point 4 above), since in that case it becomes 
irrelevant for finding the best job offer. In other words: the objective is im- 
portant, but it is irrelevant with respect to the available set of options. 


3.5 Hierarchies of objectives 


3.5.1 Higher-level objectives and lower-level objectives 


It makes sense to use a hierarchical structure when developing the fundamental 
objectives in a certain decision situation. Objectives (in terms of fundamental ob- 
jectives) can be broken down into Jower-level objectives or aggregated into 
higher-level objectives. First, in such a hierarchical structure, it is easier to vali- 
date the completeness and lack of redundancies in the system of objectives. Sec- 
ondly, dividing an objective into sub-objectives provides a means of describing 
the original objective more concretely and to enhance its measurability. 

What is a lower-level objective? Health could be one of your fundamental ob- 
jectives in looking for an appropriate recreational sport. However, this objective is 
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rather abstract and is inappropriate for the evaluation of some alternatives, How 
healthy is playing soccer, skiing or bodybuilding? “Health” can sensibly be broken 
down into lower-level objectives; each of the lower-level objectives then stands 
for a certain aspect of the higher-level objective. Following the sub-system of the 
human body, the objective of staying healthy can be broken down into lower-level 
objectives along the lines of a “healthy cardiovascular system”, “healthy spine”, 
“healthy digestive tract” and so on. 

When buying a new car, passenger comfort is a complex and quite indefinite 
objective. Breaking this objective down into lower-level objectives like interior 
noise, headroom, legroom, and so forth helps make it more concrete and the 
lower-level objectives can be measured more precisely than the top-level objective 
of “passenger comfort.” Please be aware of the following difference that some- 
times causes some confusion: the concept of higher-level objectives and lower- 
level objectives should not be confused with the idea of fundamental objectives 
and means objectives. While the question of “Why do | care about this?” concerns 
the distinction between means objectives and more fundamental objectives, the 
distinction between higher-level objectives and lower-level objectives is made 
clear by the question “What exactly makes it important to me?”. 


3.5.2 Top-down- and bottom-up-procedure 


A hierarchy of objectives can either be developed by a top-down or bottom-up ap- 
proach. Top-down refers to developing the hierarchy of objectives “from the top 
to the bottom” by breaking down objectives into lower-level objectives. Starting 
with the comprehensive top-level objective (that could be characterized as “maxi- 
mize the quality of the decision” or the like), you first have to ask which aspects 
are important for the overall quality of the decision; each of these aspects will then 
be broken down further if necessary. This procedure is appropriate if the decision 
maker already has a clear idea of the structure of aspects that have been identified 
as important for the decision. For example, when filling the vacant position of a 
head of department, some objectives can presumably be easily broken down fur- 
ther into lower-level objectives (Figure 3-2). 
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General education 
Training —- Functional training English 
Spoken languages French 
Spanish 
Work Inland 
experience L Abroad 


Quality of Leadership - Task-orientation 
the applicant quality People-orientation 


Talent in 
negotiating 


Technical 
Creativi —{ 
my Entrepreneurial 
Figure 3-2: Hierarchy of objectives for filling a leadership position vacancy 


When facing new types of problems, proceeding “from the bottom upwards” 
seems to be more appropriate. In this case, capturing all the relevant aspects as 
completely as possible is what is aimed for. For that purpose, it can be helpful to 
study the literature or relevant documents, consult experts and persons affected 
and so on. Having listed all possible objectives, one can try to aggregate objec- 
tives that belong together, to remove overlaps and to eliminate means objectives. 


3.5.3 Development of a system of objectives 


Usually, the top-down and bottom-up approaches are combined. The following ex- 
ample illustrates the procedure. A family decides to buy a dog and has to decide 
on the dog’s breed. This kind of problem is new, as no family member has ever 
owned a dog before (or has ever collected any information on dogs). For a start, 
the family members set up the following list of subordinate objectives (bottom-up 
approach); 

— should be fond of children, 

— should guard the house, 

— should guard the family during walks through the woods, 

— should not be too big, 

— should not be overbred, 

— should be cute, 

— should not be too expensive, 

— should not need too much exercise, 

— should not have long hair. 
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First of all, one should be clear on the question why each item in the list is an im- 
portant objective. This makes it possible to identify means objectives and, if pos- 
sible, to eliminate them. For some of the objectives, this is obvious: requiring the 
dog to be fond of children and cute, to guard the house and the family can easily 
be identified as fundamental objectives that are not subject to further discussion in 
the present context. (It is assumed that the problem is restricted to “buying a dog” 
in the present context.) But why should the dog not be “too big”? When discussing 
this issue, it turns out that behind this objective is the notion that bigger dogs need 
more exercise and thus are more time-consuming. The dog’s size turns out to be a 
means objective that is inappropriate for several reasons: (1) the need for exercise 
is listed separately, (2) the relationship between size and need for exercise remains 
unclear (one can also think of big dogs that are quite inactive), and (3) the size has 
a positive impact on the protective function. Thus, “size” will be eliminated and 
the fundamental objective “minimize expenditure of time” has to be added, 

The objective “not overbred” is a means objective, as well; what is actually 
meant by this objective is the fact that overbred dogs often tend to suffer from 
health problems; “health” is the fundamental objective. 

Similarly, the demand for “short hair” is of an instrumental nature, since it is 
based on the conjecture that long hair means that more time will be needed for 
cleaning the carpet. This, too, is not a value, but a factual judgment (that might — 
in addition — be wrong) and will hence be eliminated. 

After all of the above is taken into consideration, the family subsumes their ob- 
jectives under five top-level objectives, as shown in Figure 3-3. 


Home 
Protection 
=. Family 
Fond of children 
Companion fo _ 
u 


Quality of exces Requirement of walks 
the dog teenie oa Cleaning the carpets 


Health 


Purchase price 
Figure 3-3; Original hierarchy of objectives for “buying a dog.” 
After this structuring of objectives, the objectives have to be checked in the re- 


verse direction (i.e. top down) to check whether the breakdown into lower-level 
objectives is complete and non-redundant. It becomes clear to the parents that the 
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dog should be not only a good companion for their children but also a good part- 
ner for themselves. They want to take the dog along when they go out jogging or 
on a bicycle tour, thus requiring the dog to have good stamina. The objective “low 
price” draws attention to the costs. However, dogs also differ in the costs of dog 
food and for veterinary treatment. These should be included as lower-level objec- 
tives under the objective “minimize costs”. For reasons of simplification, how- 
ever, it suffices to look at the aggregated “mean yearly costs” (including the pur- 
chase price divided by the life expectancy of the dog) when evaluating the 
alternatives at hand. This finally results in the hierarchy of objectives shown in 
Figure 3-4. 


Home 
Protection —{_ Forni 
amily 


Fond of children 
Companion — Persevering 
Cute 


. Requirement of walks 
Quality of Time involved —{- - : 
the dog Cleaning the carpets 


Health 


Purchase price 
Costs involved —- Food 
Veterinarian 


Figure 3-4: Final hicrarchy of objectives for “buying a dog.” 


An objective hierarchy should not be confused with a means-ends hierarchy. The 
latter represents an assumed impact of means on the achievement of objectives, 
using intermediate steps if necessary. A means-ends hierarchy or — since a single 
means may affect more than only one objective — a “means-ends network” (Kee- 
ney 1992, pp. 87-92) includes factual knowledge about existing interdependencies. 
This can be the first step in developing a quantitative impact model. In addition, 
means-ends networks prove very helpful in generating sensible alternatives (we 
will come back to this point in the next chapter). 
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3.6 Attributes 


3.6.1 Types of attributes 


When determining the system of objectives for a given decision problem, appro- 
priate attributes have to be identified to allow the measurement of the extent to 
which the objectives are achieved. Identifying appropriate attributes is particularly 
necessary for balancing the pros and cons of each alternative. In some cases “natu- 
ral attributes” exist that can be used to measure the achievement of objectives, e.g. 
the attribute “profit in Euros” seems obvious if the objective is to “maximize prof- 
its”. Analogously, it is quite obvious how to measure the power of a car engine, 
the print run of a newspaper or the domestic market share of portable TV sets. Of- 
ten though, no natural attributes can be identified; for instance, it is difficult to 
quantify the aesthetic disfigurement of a landscape by overhead power supply 
lines (an effect which is intended to be kept as low as possible). The same applies 
to objectives like maximizing someone’s quality of life or maximizing a com- 
pany’s reputation. In these cases, the decision maker either has to construct artifi- 
cial attributes or rely on so-called proxy attributes that indirectly measure the de- 
gree to which the objective is achieved. The choice of attributes represents an 
essential part of the decision problem. Which alternative eventually turns out to be 
optimal is highly dependent on the attributes that have been chosen (Keeney 
2007). 


Natural attributes 

As explained in Section 3.4, a good system of objectives should be measurable as 
precisely and unambiguously as possible. If a natural attribute is available, i.e. an 
objective variable naturally arises from its corresponding objective, these require- 
ments can easily be met. It might thus even make sense to restructure a system of 
objectives or to further break down higher-level objectives into lower-level objec- 
tives to avoid artificial or proxy attributes. Unfortunately, however, this is imposs- 
ible in some cases. 


Artificial attributes 
Artificial attributes (also often called constructed attributes) are usually con- 
structed from a combination of several objective variables. In a study on evaluat- 
ing different locations for a new water pumping station, the aesthetic and ecologi- 
cal disturbance of the landscape caused by power poles was measured by an 
artificial attribute “miles equivalent” (Keeney 1979). The actual length was multi- 
plied by factors indicating the strength of disturbance. For example, the different 
factors meant 
— Factor 1: Rural route traversing unpopulated rangeland; not visible from 
primary highways (3+ miles); does not affect any endangered species or 
unusual habitats; does not intrude on a “pristine” area. 
— Factor 2: Urban route traversing populated areas, route traversing Bureau of 
Land Management or Indian-owned lands; or aesthetic intrusion on primary 
highways (more than | mile parallel to and within 3 miles of highway). 
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— Factor 5: Route traversing pristine undisturbed areas; or areas judged to be 
extraordinarily scenic. 


For each location, the achievement of the objective “minimize disturbance caused 
by power poles” was determined by calculating the sum of miles for each route 
section, multiplied by its individual factor of disturbance. 

Artificial attributes can also be formed by other combinations of sub-attributes 
and then already represent a small valuation model. A good example would be the 
“wind-chill” used in the Unites States which is a measure of perceived coldness 
and which combines the temperature and wind speed by an arithmetic function. 
When choosing between different medical treatments, the remaining life expec- 
tancy and quality of life may both play an important role. Obviously, the two at- 
tributes are not preference independent. The higher the quality of life, the more 
valuable each additional year of lifetime appears to be. To ensure independence 
within the system of objectives, it is common practice to aggregate both objectives 
into a single one. In the literature (e.g., Ubel et al. 2000, Hazen 2004), this is 
termed QALY (quality adjusted life years) and is calculated by multiplying addi- 
tional lifetime by a special index that measures the change in life quality. 

There is often no a clear distinction between natural and artificial attributes. In 
particular, artificial attributes that happen to be used very regularly may take on 
the nature of natural attributes as time goes by. For instance, many decision mak- 
ers would accept the rate of price increase as a natural attribute of the objective 
“inflation”. However, on closer inspection, this figure turns out to be a very com- 
plicated and artificial construct. 


Proxy attributes 

A second way of dealing with a lack of natural attributes is the use of so-called 
proxy attributes. These are attributes that do not directly measure the achievement 
of objectives; instead, the level of some auxiliary parameter, which is assumed to 
be directly connected to the objective, is determined. For example, the objective of 
customer satisfaction could be measured indirectly by counting the number of 
filed customer complaints per month. Employing proxy attributes often allows the 
use of simple measurement scales with attribute levels that are easy to determine. 
This avoids rather arbitrarily constructed artificial attributes. There is, however, 
the substantial drawback that the achievement of the objective can only be meas- 
ured indirectly when using a proxy attribute. The suitability of a proxy attribute 
therefore depends strongly on the question of whether the assumed connection 
does indeed exist. Proxy attributes can arise in two different variations: 


|, The proxy attribute is an indicator of the achievement of an objective. 
2. The proxy attribute can be characterized as a means of achieving the objec- 
tive. 


The aforementioned example of customer complaints as an indicator of customer 
satisfaction belongs to the first variant. Likewise, the existence of certain plants or 
animals could be considered an indicator of environmental pollution. In economi- 
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cally relevant decisions, companies often aim for certain balance sheet ratios that 
do not have much of a meaning per se but are often considered by banks as an in- 
dicator of the company’s creditworthiness. When choosing between different can- 
didates for a professorship, the number of publications in highly ranked journals 
plays an important role. The actual objective is to hire a professor who will be a 
productive researcher in the future; the track record from the past only serves as an 
indicator. The problem with all these indicator variables is that they are not per- 
fectly correlated with the objective variable. Thus, levels of achievements of ob- 
jectives might be assumed that do not really exist. 

Examples of the second variant would be the emission of oil into the ocean by 
oil rigs or the size of the ozone hole as proxy attributes for the objectives “conser- 
vation of marine life” or “protection against harmful UV-radiation”. The quality of 
a practical training may be measured by the number of lessons, the healthy impact 
of a diet by nutritional facts regarding fat, cholesterol, sugar, etc. A private equity 
company could measure the potential of a target company by looking at the proxy 
attribute “last year’s expenditure on research and development”. A customer look- 
ing for a new hairdryer could measure the “drying performance” by means of the 
proxy attribute wattage. 

The particular problem with instrumental proxy attributes is apparent; it is un- 
clear how strong the causal impact of the proxy attribute is on achieving the un- 
derlying objective. While one can reasonably assume a rather strong relation in 
some cases (like the influence of wattage on drying ability), the suitability of 
proxy attributes is rather dubious in other cases (as in the aforementioned case of 
measuring the potential of a target firm by its R&D expenditure). However, due to 
a lack of alternatives, the use of such problematic proxy attributes sometimes can- 
not be avoided. 


3.6.2 Desirable properties of attributes 


In the course of this chapter, some desirable attribute properties as well as some 
problematic attribute characteristics have been addressed. The desirable properties 
will now be reconsidered in order to provide an explicit catalogue of criteria for 
choosing attributes. Following Keeney and Gregory (2005), we identify five prop- 
erties: Direct, Operational, Understandable, Comprehensive and Unambiguous. 


Direct 

An attribute should relate as directly as possible to the achievement of a given 
fundamental objective. If, for instance, a company aims for a reduction of costs of 
its bloated administration, the attribute “number of administrative employees” 
measures the achievement of this objective very indirectly. One could think of re- 
structuring measures that effectively reduce the number of employees but at the 
same time, induce higher costs caused by some additional highly-paid jobs that 
had to be created. Therefore, directly measuring the actually relevant attribute 
(personnel) costs of administration” would be the superior choice. 
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Operational 

An attribute is useful in solving a decision problem only if the attribute’s level can 
be determined with reasonable reliability and with a reasonable amount of effort 
for all existing alternatives. For example, it might be theoretically sound to meas- 
ure health hazards resulting from various cell phone models’ radiation by using an 
artificial attribute which takes into account the probabilities of certain diseases oc- 
curring after a certain time of use. However, not only would the effort required to 
determine the attribute’s levels be unreasonably high, but the results would also be 
quite uncertain, being based on the current state of knowledge, rendering this 
attribute impractical. 


Understandable 

The decision maker should be able to fully understand the meaning of the attribute 
used and in particular, understand its various levels. This is often not the case, e.g. 
much of the data published by technical magazines in the context of Hi-Fi or per- 
sonal computer reviews is not readily understandable and thus virtually useless to 
the layman. Understandable attributes are relevant, not only for the communica- 
tion of advantages and disadvantages of the various alternatives but also important 
to the individual decision maker, allowing him to balance versatile combinations 
of the attributes’ levels. As an example, would you be instantaneously able to say 
what deterioration in the distortion factor of a high-end-amplifier you would be 
willing to accept in exchange for a certain amount of cost savings? 


Comprehensive 

Attributes should be chosen such that they allow a consideration of all relevant 
consequences with respect to the achievement of objectives. If, for instance, vari- 
ous transport policy measures have to be evaluated with respect to the objective 
“safety of traffic participants,” the attribute “number of fatal accidents per year” is 
not sufficiently comprehensive as it does not account at all for severe accidents 
without fatalities. A more suitable attribute would include the number of injured 
people as well as the death toll and combine them with the severity of an accident 
weighted by various criteria. 


Unambiguous 

Attributes should be chosen such that it becomes unmistakably clear from their le- 
vels to what degree the objective was achieved. Therefore, very broad categories 
for measurement should be avoided. School grades, empty phrases in job refer- 
ence certificates, the number of stars in book reviews, or the number of “forks” in 
a restaurant guide are all relatively vague. By contrast, the maximum speed of a 
car (mph) or the starting salary of a position ($/year) can be measured quite pre- 
cisely. Requiring unambiguous attributes should not mistakenly be interpreted as 
requiring the attributes’ levels to always be certain. The salary you will earn next 
year, for instance, can be measured quite exactly, but can be uncertain from to- 
day’s perspective, due to possible bonuses. Attention should be paid to avoid 
choosing an attribute which aggregates the uncertainty in a way (e.g. by just look- 
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ing at expected values of the salary) but ignores important characteristics (e.g. the 
variance of the salary) of the consequences. 


3.6.3 Determining suitable attributes 


In many cases, none of the available attributes will meet all of the above men- 
tioned criteria equally well. The search for an optimal attribute can thus be consi- 
dered a small but separate decision problem, in which the pros and cons of the 
attributes in question have to be balanced with respect to the abovementioned cri- 
teria. 

If a natural attribute exists, this will usually be the best choice, particularly if it 
is not only direct but also operational and comprehensive. However, even with 
natural attributes, some scope/uncertainty of definition remains — a fact of which 
the decision maker (or the decision analyst) should be aware. For instance, Keeney 
(2007) shows that, in practice, it can indeed make a difference whether costs are 
measured and stated in terms of millions or in terms of thousands of dollars. This 
can cause a different perception of the size of differences. Indeed, the difference 
between costs of €7.1bn and €7.9bn seems rather insignificant in the context of 
bailout plans in the recent financial crisis which changes dramatically if that dif- 
ference is expressed as €800,000,000. 

Another interesting example arises when you think about choosing an appro- 
priate attribute for measuring the mileage of cars. The ratio of liters per 100 km 
(1/100km), for instance, is so common in Germany that it is actually considered a 
natural attribute for measuring the mileage. A car 4 with a mileage of 7 1/100km is 
likely perceived to be midway between car a with a mileage of 5 1/100km and a 
car c with a mileage of 9 1/100km. Using the attribute miles per gallon (mpg) in- 
stead, which is prevalent and considered a “natural” attribute in the US, things 
look much less “symmetrical”; 4’s consumption of 33.6 mpg would be just 
slightly superior to c’s consumption of 26.1 mpg but considerably inferior to a’s 
consumption of 47.0 mpg. 

Nevertheless, such problems related to the use of natural attributes should be 
considered rather minor and can be eliminated by a sound and systematic deriva- 
tion of a value function, as described in Chapter 5. 

If no natural attributes can be found to measure the achievement of objectives, 
one should first try to construct an artificial attribute that is at least acceptable with 
respect to the aforementioned criteria. Unfortunately, artificial attributes often turn 
out to be difficult to understand so that considerable attention should be paid to 
this issue when constructing such attributes. Hence, artificial attributes that result 
from weighted averages of various sub-criteria are often better understood than 
attributes that result from complicated combinations of key figures. Only if it is 
not possible to generate an artificial attribute that would be acceptable — or if there 
is not enough time to think thoroughly about the construction of such an attribute 
— should the decision maker resort to using proxy attributes and thereby accept a 
very indirect measurement. If proxy attributes are about to be used, you should 
always ask yourself whether the instrumental relation is sufficiently pronounced to 
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keep it out of the modeling of objectives and rather incorporate it into the impact 
model instead. Suppose, for example, that it is possible to predict with reasonable 
accuracy the effects of the proxy attribute “carbon dioxide emissions” on changes 
in the global temperature and also to predict the effects on the more basic objec- 
tive; namely the influence of temperature changes on human beings, animals and 
plants. In this case, alternatives (such as statutory limitations or taxation of emis- 
sions) could be measured directly by the consequences that are of real interest. 
Only if the consequences are too vague to be modeled, but if it is nonetheless ex- 
pected that holding constant or increasing the current level of carbon dioxide 
emissions could have catastrophic consequences, would it become necessary to 
use these emissions as a proxy attribute. Note that it is somewhat paradoxical that, 
on the one hand, a strong impact of the proxy attribute on achieving the funda- 
mental objective is assumed, while, on the other hand, this impact is too vague to 
be captured in an impact model (even a probabilistic one). 


Questions and exercises 


3.1 
One of your friends wants to buy a used car. Although he does not have a clue 
about decision theory, he has prepared a list of criteria: 


~  lowprice — catalytic converter 

— minimum of rust — tidy owner 

~ low kilometer reading — low fuel consumption 
preferably new ~ large loading volume 

~ good condition — _ side collision protection. 


Do you think this is a useful aid or is there a way to improve this system of objec- 
tives? If so, how? 


3:2 

Imagine you are undertaking a one-year expedition to the Antarctic. You will have 
a lot of time available that you would like to use to learn another foreign language 
— you are already proficient in German and French. CDs and textbooks are availa- 
ble for many languages. Your problem is choosing the language. Create a system 
of objectives for this decision. Organize it hierarchically if possible. Test whether 
it fulfills the requirements given in the text. 


3.3 

You study at an overcrowded university and have been voted student representa- 
tive of your faculty. A committee wants to explore options for changing the condi- 
tions themselves. The objectives agreed upon are: (1) improvement of the studying 
conditions for students; (2) a teaching load reduction for professors and assistants; 
and (3) at least no decrease in the quality of education. 
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(a) Concretize the objectives by forming measurable lower-level objectives. 
Try to give every lower-level objective an attribute by which the level of 
achievement can be measured. 

(b) Check whether or not the attributes that you determined in (a) meets the cri- 
teria that have been discussed in this chapter (direct, operational, under- 
standable, comprehensive, unambiguous). 


3.4 

Noise pollution impacting on residents in the immediate vicinity is an important 
factor in the site selection for a new airport. Construct an attribute that includes all 
aspects of noise pollution. 


35 

An army wants to introduce a new type of rifle. The alternatives differ in reach 
and accuracy. Do you think these two target variables are mutually preference in- 
dependent? If not, how can the preference dependence be corrected? 


3.6 

The personnel manager appraises graduates, among other things, by their final 
grades, but also by their study durations. In order to compare applicants with each 
other, he has developed the following points chart: 


Mark | Mark 2 Mark 3 Mark 4 
10 terms 100 80 65 55 
12 terms 80 66 53 42 
14 terms 65 55 45 35 


Characterize the personnel manager’s preference for both attributes. 


8.7 

In a comparison test of different vehicles, gas consumption is calculated as the av- 
erage consumption in city traffic, on highways and on expressways. The new Lo- 
pu achieves 9 1/100km, 7 1/100km and 5 1/100km. The Pundu performs at 
8.8 1/100km, 6.8 I/100km and 4.8 1/100km. 


(a) With regards to the attribute “low gas consumption”, which one is the better 
car of the two? 

(b) Assume this comparison would not have been carried out in Germany, but 
in the US instead. Thus, gas consumption would have been calculated in 
miles per gallon. Describe why the observed effect occurs. 
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Case Study: Career Planning Support at ICI 
Source: Wooler (1982), pp. 343-351. 


The British consultancy ICI developed a decision analytic system to support ICI 
employees with their career decisions. The system was intended to function in 
such a way that interested employees (“clients”) would be able to use it without 
any external aid, and was intended to serve to facilitate the structuring of the 
clients’ objectives and further aid evaluation of different career options. 

One module of the system was HISTRA (“Hierarchical Structuring Aid”), a 
program developed by ICI. The intention of HISTRA was for each client to be- 
come clear about her personal objectives relevant for career planning and to ex- 
press their subjective importance. 

For this purpose, individual objective hierarchies were developed in 17 inter- 
views with individual employees. On the basis of these interviews, the following 
common objective hierarchy was constructed and implemented in HISTRA. 
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In a HISTRA session, the program would explain to the client the objective hie- 
rarchy and ask her to evaluate the importance of single objectives using a simple 
relative weighting mechanism. The information gathered concerning the client’s 
preferences is then the input for a further program named MAUD (Humphreys and 
McFadden 1980) that helps the client evaluate her career options. 
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4.0 Summary 


1. The application of cause-effect analysis naturally leads to alternatives. 
Formal impact models and means-ends networks may generate a multitude 
of useful alternatives. 

Visualizing an ideal alternative may stimulate creativity on how to ap- 

proach such an alternative. 

3. Expanding the decision context by taking into account more fundamental 
objectives may yield innovative, previously unrecognized options. 

4. In many cases, the construction of a good solution can be broken down into 
various modular partial solutions that may simplify the decision problem. 

5. By developing multi-level alternatives that include a number of possible 
reactions to future events, one can obtain more - and often better - 
alternatives than by generating only single-level alternatives. 

6. Creativity techniques like brainstorming and the Nominal Group Technique 
can enhance or support the development of alternatives in groups. 

7. Identifying and eliminating bad alternatives is important if the number of 
options becomes very large. This may mean that the decision maker has to 
preselect alternatives without having completely evaluated them before- 
hand. Restrictions and aspiration levels are popular but problematic me- 
thods. Under certain conditions, it is possible to preselect alternatives ac- 
cording to the dominance criterion. 


t 


4.1 The generation of promising alternatives 


The purpose of the decision process is to find the best alternative that can be 
achieved. In some cases, the complete set of alternatives is “given”, e.g. in a pol- 
ling booth. In many cases, however, the search for and generation of alternatives is 
difficult and complex. 

Which alternative is the best depends on the decision maker’s fundamental ob- 
jectives. Searching for and generating new alternatives should therefore be a goal- 
oriented process, with the objectives indicating the direction in which to look for 
better alternatives. Even if the system of objectives is still preliminary and could 
be modified until the final decision (in particular due to the emergence of new al- 
ternatives), the objectives are the most important guideline in generating addition- 
al possible actions. To put it differently, the search for options is not very promis- 
ing if you do not know what you want. The system of objectives should thus be as 
clear as possible before time and money is spent on generating options. 

In principle, the more time you have available the better the options you can 
generate become; strong time pressure is a very unfavorable condition. Examples 
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of unfortunate reactions to problems that could have been foreseen were given by 
the Swiss pharmaceutical company Sandoz after the contamination of the river 
Rhine by toxic chemicals in 1986 or by Exxon after the supertanker accident in 
Alaska 1989, which caused oil contamination along the coastline for hundreds of 
miles. It is helpful to prepare early for decisions that are foreseeable. 

A systematic search for alternatives is often omitted in practice. All too often, 
only a few proposals are generated and focused on in the discussion that follows. 
The individuals involved tie themselves down to some alternatives and do not like 
it if a new alternative appears that needs to be considered as well. 

The process of reviewing and, if necessary, eliminating alternatives is closely 
related to the generation of new alternatives.. It does not make sense to simply in- 
crease the number of options. The final goal of the process is, in most cases, to 
end up with only a single - the best - alternative. Hence, increasing the number of 
alternatives is just an interim stage before reducing them again. Finding or gene- 
rating new alternatives is promising only if there is a good chance of finding an al- 
ternative that turns out to be better than the best of the already existing options. 
However, this requires an evaluation of the quality of alternatives — at least rough- 
ly — before making a final selection. We face the problem of making a pre- 
selection: deciding whether a specific alternative is promising enough to justify a 
more detailed analysis. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we first discuss some systematic approaches to 
generating alternatives. What follows is a brief description of creativity techniques 
that were developed for gathering ideas in groups. Finally, we discuss methods of 
preselecting alternatives. 


4.2 Cause-effect analyses 


4.2.1 Creating alternatives by means of a quantitative impact model 


Hypotheses on cause-effect relationships can often be a source of ideas concerning 
possible alternatives. A physician wants to reduce a patient’s blood pressure; he 
has certain ideas about the means by which this can be achieved. Economic policy 
makers have hypotheses on the effect of raising the central bank discount rate on 
inflation and the balance of payments.. Sales managers are able to estimate the 
marketing budget that is necessary to raise the market share by one percent. This 
(albeit uncertain) knowledge about causal relationships can be used to derive po- 
tential alternatives. 

From previous chapters, you should be familiar with impact models, event 
trees, cause trees, influence diagrams and means-ends networks; all these concepts 
can be used to support causal analyses. In this subsection, we present an example 
of the use of a quantitative impact model, and in the next subsection, an example 
of the application of a means-ends network. 

Impact models, as defined in Section 2.4, deterministically model the combined 
effect of both alternatives and environmental influences in the attribute space. If 
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there is only a single objective variable, or if the multiattribute preference model 
already exists, it might be possible to identify the optimal alternative by using the 
impact model. If the decision maker pursues multiple objectives and has not yet 
determined his preference model, the impact model can at least support him in 
finding alternatives that are better than others. 

Consider the following example: a manufacturer of a branded product wants to 
find the optimal marketing mix for a certain product; we restrict the mix to the 
product price and the advertising budget. Suppose the company’s system of objec- 
tives consists of the monthly profit, monthly quantity of sales, value-based market 
share and price continuity. Sales and market share have been included in the sys- 
tem of objectives because they are not only considered a means of generating 
profit but also play an independent role in the further development of businesses. 

Suppose the marketing planners have formed some expectations of customer 
reactions with respect to the price p and the advertising budget B that models the 
sales quantity x as a function of price and the advertising budget as a sales func- 
tion of the form x = x(p, B). In addition, there is a defining equation for the profit, 
including turnover and costs: G = px—K. Define the attribute “market share” by 
px/ (px+Us), with Us representing the aggregated turnover of all other suppliers. 
Price continuity is measured by the absolute difference between the current price 
(€15) and the new price, | p — 15 |. 

These functions represent the impact model that transforms the decision va- 
riables p and B into the objective variable. Such a model allows us to simulate var- 
ious combinations of p and B and thus identify viable alternatives. Combining 
monthly advertising budgets from 300 to 900 (thousand €) with prices of €18, €16 
and €14, for instance, results in values for the objective variable as shown in Ta- 
ble 4-1. 
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Table 4-1; Different marketing mixes based on a quantitative impact model 


Decision Variables __ Objective Variables 7 
Advertising Price Sales Profit, Market share Price differ- 
budget (in€) (in 1,000 units) (in €1,000) (in%) — ence (in €) 
(in €1,000) 
300 18 147 879 11.7 3 
300 16 190 $37 13,2 | 
300 14 232 627 14.0 I 
400 18 198 1.182 15.1 3 
400 16 254 1.126 16.9 | 
400 14 311 843 17.9 | 
500 18 243 1.443 17.9 3 
500 16 312 1.374 20.0 l 
500 14 382 1.027 21.1 | 
600 18 282 1.654 20,2 3 
600 16 362 1.573 22.5 l 
600 14 443 1.171 23.7 ] 
700 18 313 1.803 22.0 x 
700 16 402 L714 24.3 I 
700 l4 492 1.267 25.6 | 


A closer inspection reveals that advertising budgets between 300 and 700 can be 
ruled out. Each consequence linked to one of these budgets is worse, or at least not 
better, than one of the other consequences with respect to all objective variables. 
For instance, B = 600 and p= 18 is inferior to the alternative B = 700 and p= 18, 
because its levels are worse for three of the attributes (sales, profit, market share), 
, and its level is the same for the remaining attribute (price difference),. Only the 
remaining six alternatives (in the rectangle) are worth considering further. Each of 
these alternatives yields advantages and disadvantages compared to each of the 
other alternatives. The other options (not included in the rectangle) are all domi- 
nated, in the sense that each of them is outperformed by another alternative (from 
the set of dominating alternatives) in all respects (or is outperformed in at least 
one dimension and is not superior in all other attributes). Only mon-dominated al- 
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ternatives are shortlisted. Which of them will finally emerge as the best one de- 
pends on the multiattribute value function which remains to be specified (see 
Chapter 6). 

By analyzing the cause-effect hypotheses implied by the impact model, we 
were not only able to generate a number of viable alternatives but also identified 
several alternatives that were not viable. 


4.2.2 Alternatives as a combination of measures 


The conjectured instrumental relationships — illustrated in a means-ends network — 
are a useful starting point for discovering all the promising combinations of meas- 
ures. 

Assume, for example, that absenteeism has become a big issue in the produc- 
tion department of a company. More and more frequently, a significant part of the 
production capacity cannot be exploited because of the absence of staff. Con- 
firmed delivery times cannot be met anymore, customers complain and orders are 
cancelled. The task force that was installed to compile suggestions on how to ap- 
proach the problem contemplates possibilities for reducing the absenteeism rate (it 
is assumed that the actual frequency of illness is exogenous and cannot be 
changed). The objective is thus to minimize absenteeism caused by employees 
simply skipping work; another objective variable is the cost of the measures to be 


taken. 


Implementation Control 


Figure 4-1: Means-ends network for the objectives “minimize absenteeism rate” and “minimize 
the cost of associated measures” 


Thinking about ways and means to achieve these objectives results in a means- 
ends network, as illustrated in Figure 4-1. The rectangular boxes stand for meas- 
ures that are intended to have an effect on the objectives (in hexagons). The 
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rounded boxes contain the means objectives, which have an indirect (the behavior 
of foremen) or direct (the joy of working, deterrence) effect on the fundamental 
objectives, as long as the underlying effect hypotheses prove to be correct. The ar- 
rows in the figure indicate the direction of the effect; they must be specified in 
more detail by an impact model. If the effects are uncertain, the uncertainty has to 
be modeled as well. However, this is beyond the scope of this chapter. 

The absenteeism rate is thought to be influenced partly by low joy of work. The 
hypothesis is: the greater the joy of work, the less the employees tend to stay 
away. A possible measure for enhancing the joy of work could be to replace as- 
sembly-line work with teamwork since the latter offers more opportunities for 
communication and creates more work variation and decision-making situations. It 
is also less exhausting in general. In addition, the working atmosphere often suf- 
fers from the behavior of some foremen who are perceived as dictatorial and un- 
fair. Possible means of improvement could be to conduct special training for the 
foremen or to redeploy them to some other position where their poor leadership 
abilities are less harmful. 

Alternatively, one could try to achieve the objective through deterrence. Ab- 
sence from work could be recorded for each employee individually (“control”) 
and may thus lead to fears of dismissal; one could even fire one or two notorious 
“sinners” as a warning. 

What actions can be derived from the means-ends network? We can try to con- 
struct all possible combinations of measures. Each combination of measures then 
represents a potential alternative. If we assume that ” measures could be realized 
in any arbitrary combination, this results in 2” possible alternatives, including the 
null alternative of doing nothing. In the present example, this amounts to 2° = 32. 
In the case of n= 10, the number of alternatives would increase to 1,024, too 
many to analyze them all. 

In most real decision situations, not all possible combinations will make sense. 
For example, after introducing teamwork, the role of the foremen has to be rede- 
fined, making obsolete measures aimed at improving their leadership ability . This 
procedure eliminates twelve of the alternatives in which “teamwork” was com- 
bined with “training” or “redeployment”. Combining “training” and “redeploy- 
ment” does not make sense either, so that another four alternatives can be re- 
moved. The remaining sixteen alternatives are listed in Table 4-2. 
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Table 4-2: Some sensible-looking alternatives for reducing absenteeism 


1 Training 9 Redeployment + Dismissal 

2 Redeployment 10 Control + Teamwork 

3. Control 11 Control + Dismissal 

4 Dismissal 12 Dismissal + Teamwork 

5 Teamwork 13 Training + Control + Dismissal 

6 Training + Control 14 Redeployment + Control + Dismissal 
7 Training + Dismissal 15 Control + Dismissal + Teamwork 

8 Redeployment + Control 16 Doing nothing 


We assume that, by using a less systematic approach - as is common in practice - 
only a fraction of these alternatives would have been considered further. 


43 Ideal alternatives 


The tendency to look for new solutions in close proximity to existing alternatives 
may hinder creativity. Companies usually try to remedy problems by slightly mod- 
ifying prevailing procedures (Cyert and March 1963, pp. 121-122). This strategy, 
however, does not apply only to corporations. Professors who are asked to draft a 
new version of the examination rules all too often fall back on the rules that al- 
ready exist and try to improve some aspects of them. (At most, they also consult 
two or three examination rules from other universities for comparison.) The ten- 
dency of minimizing effort by merely making some “adjustments” instead of con- 
templating fundamentally new opportunities is understandable but not always the 
right way to proceed. 

Thinking about alternatives under multiple objectives can be simulated by im- 
agining an ideal solution. Based on a well-defined system of objectives, one 
would conceive what an alternative should look like, ideal in the sense that the de- 
cision maker is completely satisfied with the result. This would be an alternative 
that shows the optimal conceivable level with respect to all objective variables. 
Ideal solutions can seldom be reached, but they can be a useful starting point for 
discovering new alternatives. 

At a restaurant, instead of studying the menu helplessly because you cannot 
find a dish that appeals to you, you could consider what kind of dish you would 
like best right now, i.e. you generate an alternative that would be perfect for you in 
that situation. Afterwards, you can try and talk to the chef de cuisine. Perhaps he 
can recommend something that comes close to your ideal; supposedly, you will be 
happier with the result than what you would have obtained when restricting your- 
self to what is on the menu. 

Often, existing alternatives come off pretty well with respect to one or more 
objectives but are really poor with respect to others. One would come very close 
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to the perfect solution if it was possible to combine the best attribute values of var- 
ious alternatives. 

For example, assume you are looking for a new secretary. On the one hand, you 
expect her to be sociable and to get on well with people, because there will be cus- 
tomer contact in the morning. On the other hand, you expect her to know how to 
use a computer, including various complex applications. Unfortunately, there is no 
candidate among the applicants who meets both requirements equally well; how- 
ever, there are two who meet at least one of the required qualifications. Hiring 
both of them for a part-time job could be a creative solution, thereby combining 
the best qualities of both. 

If an alternative has been identified that turns out to be good in several respects, 
but very bad with respect to other attributes, it may be worthwhile thinking about 
how to improve this alternative with regard to its weaknesses. When looking for a 
new location for a storage power station in New Mexico, ten alternatives had been 
taken into consideration (Keeney 1979). One of them featured the lowest cost and 
a minimum disturbance of the landscape through power cables, but was disadvan- 
tageous with respect to environmental damage to the riverside biotopes. It was an 
almost perfect solution; thus, it was modified such that another nearby valley was 
chosen for the lower basin (Keeney 1992, p. 212). As a result, riverside damage 
could be avoided and an almost perfect solution was found. 


4.4 Context enlargement 


As mentioned above, when developing the objectives for a specific decision, it is 
always worth wondering whether the context should be extended by switching 
from some initially created objectives towards a set of more fundamental objec- 
tives. Such an extension often brings to light some new, previously unconsidered 
alternatives. 

We have already presented a number of examples. One of them concerned a 
company whose products caused customer complaints at a rate that management 
perceived as unacceptably high. Initially, production quality improvements like in- 
tensified quality controls or quality bonuses had been proposed. However, by re- 
placing the (means) objective “errorless production” with the more fundamental 
objective of “raising profits”, some other alternatives were brought into focus, 
such as the external procurement of critical parts instead of in-house production or 
a price reduction for the product. 


4.5 Decomposition of tasks 


For some decision situations one has to find the alternatives (like a CEO, an 
apartment or a used car); in other situations, though, one has to invent them (a text, 
a certain behavior or a product design). The invention of alternatives is often a 
constructive task that can be hierarchically structured. In organization theory, this 
concept is known as “task analysis” (see e.g. Frese 1987). One aim of task analy- 
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sis is to obtain a complete overview of all the elementary tasks that can be sensi- 
bly combined afterwards and assigned to different people (task synthesis). 

Generating one or more complex alternatives through the decomposition of 
tasks is the opposite of the procedure described in Subsection 4.2.2 (combination 
of measures). The task of finding as good an alternative as possible is broken 
down into the design of individual modules. Within each module, one looks for 
one or a small number of good solutions. Afterwards, the module solutions are 
combined to obtain one or a few alternatives. Although there are surely interde- 
pendencies between the different modules, some decoupling is usually possible. 
During the design process, it may turn out that some modules meet the objective 
requirements to a greater extent than others. One can then consider the “good” 
modules as finished for the moment and concentrate on improving those that are 
not yet satisfactory. The alternatives that come up for the final evaluation might 
then only differ in the sense that there may be multiple variants for some of the 
modules. The evaluation of a potentially huge number of alternatives can thus be 
greatly simplified by a series of (pre-)decisions about some of the modules. 

Suppose you want to prepare dinner for some friends. Your repertoire includes 
ten appetizers, twelve main courses and six desserts. Instead of comparing all of 
the 720 possible combinations, you could rather determine the one or two best ap- 
petizers, the one or two best main courses and the one or two best desserts first. 
This results in one to eight complete menus, 

By decomposing tasks, it also becomes possible to distribute the complete task 
among several people (e.g. experts) and to work in parallel on the different sub- 
tasks. 

As another example, think about the task of finding the best possible wording 
when designing a general partnership agreement. At first, we consider all the ne- 
cessary parts of the contract, like 

~ Firm and registered office, 
~ Kind of business, 

- Partners and cash contributions, 

- Making of decisions by the partners, 

~  Procuration, 

— Profit assessment and distribution of earnings, 

- Withdrawal of capital, etc. 


Each of these parts can be broken down further, e.g. with respect to the “making 
of decisions”, the following aspects should be specified: 
Mode of decision making (in written form or at the partners’ meeting), 
- Required majorities, 
- (Presence of a) quorum, 
-  Agent’s authority, etc. 


One can further subdivide the required majorities with respect to regular issues, 
modifications of a contract, acceptance of new partners, liquidation of the busi- 
ness, etc. 
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Assume that the partners divide up the task of drafting the contract. Each of 
them takes on some modules. Afterwards, they forward the various drafts to each 
other. After some discussion and revisions, the main part of the memorandum of 
partnership is “fixed”. Some aspects are still subject to discussion, so some coun- 
ter-proposals will also be outlined. The final evaluation and decision are confined 
to these alternatives. 


4.6 Multi-level alternatives 


Multi-level alternatives have been introduced in Subsections 2.2.3 and 2.7.4; a 
multi-level alternative is a sequence of conditional instructions. For decisions un- 
der uncertainty, the number of promising alternatives can often be increased by 
expanding the decision to multiple levels. Of course, the procedures described in 
Subsections 4.2 to 4.5 and the generation of multi-level alternatives are not mu- 
tually exclusive. 

In many cases, multi-level alternatives are necessary, because single-level al- 
ternatives would be senseless from the start. Introducing a new product, for in- 
stance, is exposed to some risk; if the product turns out to be a flop, it would be 
foolish to risk complete financial ruin by adhering to it. Possible reactions to a 
flop, i.e. alternatives like product improvement, increasing the marketing budget 
or shutting down production should be taken into account from the start. Just as it 
seems a good idea to think one move ahead of your opponent in a parlor game, in- 
cluding a second or third decision step will generally not worsen the set of alterna- 
tives but often improve it. 

Look at the following example. A food producer, Nibblingfactory Inc., is 
forced to dispose of 20 tons of ready-made meals after an incident of salmonella 
contamination. The company suspects a particular primary product that is pur- 
chased from a rural producers’ cooperative to be the cause. The management 
board of Nibblingfactory Inc. considers suing the supplier for damages of 
€100,000. 

The evidence, however, is somewhat inconclusive so the outcome of the case 
remains uncertain. If it loses the case, the company has to pay the legal costs (ap- 
proximately €10,000). Thus, there is some incentive to agree on an out-of-court 
settlement. The board takes into consideration a €75,000 settlement offer and ex- 
pects the supplier to react with one of the following three alternatives: 

— acceptance of the €75,000 settlement offer, 

— refusal of any compensation for damages, 

— acounter offer, presumably around €50,000. 


The situation can be illustrated by the decision tree shown in Figure 4-2. 
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Consequence 
Win lawsuit 


Sue for 100 
-10 
75 
Settlement offer 75 0 
50 
[Thousand €] 


Figure 4-2: Decision tree of Nibblingfactory Inc., including both one single-level and four two- 
level alternatives 


However, in case that the supplier refuses the settlement offer, it seems quite 
natural to include the other options for further analysis. If the supplier refuses any 
payment, Nibblefactory Inc. could still take legal action. Another option would be 
to submit a reduced settlement offer of, say, €50,000. The board is firmly con- 
vinced that the producers’ cooperative would agree to this settlement, if only to 
keep an important customer. 

In the case where the supplier responds to the first settlement offer with a counter 
offer of €50,000, Nibblingfactory Inc. is also in a position to decide on either fil- 
ing a suit or accepting the counter offer. 

These considerations result in the situation illustrated in Figure 4-3. By now, 
the following five strategies are available to Nibblingfactory Inc.: 

a File aclaim for 100 
b = Offer a settlement of 75; 
If supplier refuses: sue for 100 
If supplier offers 50: sue for 100 
c Offer a settlement of 75; 
If supplier refuses: sue for 100 
If supplier offers 50: accept 
d Offer a settlement of 75: 
If supplier refuses: offer a settlement of 50 
If supplier offers 50: sue for 100 

e Offer a settlement of 75; 
If supplier refuses: offer a settlement of 50 
If supplier offers 50: accept. 


Among others, the evaluation of these strategies depends on the probabilities asso- 
ciated with the uncertain events, i.e. on the prospect of success in court and the 
probabilities associated with the supplier’s reactions to the settlement offer of 
€75,000. 
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Consequence 


Win lawsuit 


Sue for 100 
Lose lawsuit 
-10 
Supplier accepts 1s 
Win lawsuit 
Sue for 100 me 
Settlement —— - 
declines Settlement offer 50 
50 
Win lawsuit 
Sue for 100 L \ , ald 
ose lawsuit 10 
settlement offer of 50 50 
[Thousand €] 


Figure 4-3: Decision tree of Nibblingfactory Inc., including both one single-level and four two- 
level alternatives 


4.7 Creativity techniques for groups 


The methods of generating alternatives discussed so far are based on an analytical- 
systematic approach. In addition, a number of procedures have been developed 
that aim to support a decision maker’s intuition. They try to induce spontaneous 
ideas and overcome thinking barriers. Usually, creativity is hindered by a decision 
maker’s tendency to look for a problem solution very close to the status quo, mi- 
nimizing cognitive efforts and the risk of failure. In addition, group-psychology 
effects, such as fear of criticism (in particular from higher-ranked group members) 
or the tendency to conform in a coherent group, hinder the development of new 
ideas, 

At this point, we will mention just two of the most common methods suggested 
for group discussions (see Schlicksupp 1999 for a comprehensive presentation and 
Hauschildt 1994 for a critical review). 


4.7.1. Brainstorming 


This pervasive method (Osborn 1963) is considered to be quite successful. The 
group discussion should abide by the following simple rules: 


1. Each participant spontaneously expresses the ideas that come to his mind, 
regardless of how abstruse they may seem. All of them are noted. 

2. Any form of criticism or insulting remark is prohibited. 

3. The participants are also encouraged to link their remarks to the ideas of the 
previous speakers and to refine them. 
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4. As many ideas as possible should be generated. 


Brainstorming is used to create an atmosphere in which everyone dares to express 
some ideas, even if they are rather crude. The spontaneity of others is intended to 
be inspiring. The more unusual the proposals that have already been put forward, 
the more uninhibited the new ideas that will be expressed. Typically, the partici- 
pants loosen up during a brainstorming session; at the beginning, rather conven- 
tional suggestions will be made, but over the course of the session, more and more 
unusual and innovative ideas emerge. 


4.7.2 Nominal group technique 


The aim of NGT (Delbecq et al. 1975) is to avoid some participants being almost 
excluded from the discussion while some dominant group members take control. 
During a normal and unstructured discussion, everybody is busy speaking or lis- 
tening; in general, there is not much time for thinking. The process of generating 
ideas with NGT is as follows: 


1. A period of silence, in which each participant develops his or her own ideas 
and writes them down. 

2. One after the other, each participant presents one of his ideas. The ideas are 
recorded on a blackboard. This phase is completed after all the individual 
lists of ideas have been noted. 

3. Discussion and clarification of all the ideas that were listed on the black- 
board. 


This procedure gives all participants the opportunity to reflect on their own ideas, 
unaffected by others and without being disturbed or subjected to stress. A focus on 
already existing proposals and a tendency towards premature consensus can thus 
be avoided. All ideas are made available to the entire group and have an equal 
chance of success. The discussion in the third phase is less personalized than in 
unstructured processes. 


4.8  Preselection of alternatives 


4.81 The need for preselection 


The generation of alternatives is not an end in itself. Each alternative that has to be 
analyzed in more detail causes some effort. When making a decision under cer- 
tainty, attribute levels for all objective variables and alternatives have to be deter- 
mined. This may require extensive information retrieval, e.g. collecting a large 
body of technical and economically relevant data about the existing options. If you 
are looking for a used car, you won’t look at hundreds of offers in great detail, nor 
would you want to conduct dozens of job interviews when looking for a new sec- 
retary. 
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In the context of uncertainty, the decision is even more complicated as a single 
alternative may lead to different consequences. In addition, the uncertainty has to 
be quantified by assigning subjective probabilities to the consequences. 

To put it differently: the more alternatives you have, the greater your need for 
pre-selection becomes. For it to work effectively, the pre-selection has to involve 
less effort than the ultimate evaluation of the remaining alternatives. This is a di- 
lemma as a simpler method of pre-selection induces a greater risk of overlooking 
good or even optimal alternatives. 


4.8.2 Restrictions and aspiration levels 


Alternatives are often subject to some restrictions. A department head, for in- 
stance, is only allowed to purchase items up to a predetermined limit. When filling 
a specific vacancy, no men would be considered if the proportion of women has to 
be increased. In practice, such restrictions are sometimes also referred to as 
“knock-out criteria” - alternatives that do not meet them are immediately “out”. 
The advantage of such restrictions is their simplicity. They can help restrict the set 
of alternatives drastically, even if little is known about the set of alternatives. 
However, the risk of hastily eliminating good alternatives is correspondingly in- 
creased, 

Almost the same applies to the aspiration level of an objective variable; these 
are quantitative maximum or minimum limits, With regard to investment deci- 
sions, a maximum payback period, for example, is often defined as a pre-selection 
criterion. Projects will only be considered if they guarantee that the invested 
amount will be recouped within, say, a maximum of 3 years. Or when filling a va- 
cancy, work experience and business-related knowledge are required from the ap- 
plicant. The grade point average is used as a (proxy) attribute for knowledge. As- 
piration levels are determined as follows: candidates who do not have at least 5 
years of work experience and gained their degree with a grade point average of at 
least 3.0 will not be considered further. In the case of uncertain expectations, the 
aspiration levels have to be determined probabilistically, e.g.: an investment op- 
portunity must have at least a 90% probability of recouping the initial investment 
within the next 3 years. 

One problem with aspiration levels is that certain objectives are treated as if 
their lack could not be compensated for. An applicant with a grade point average 
of 3.1 will be eliminated; he has no chance of making up the shortfall regarding 
the aspiration level with (good) attribute levels for other objectives, even if these 
are spectacular, Such a rule will (almost) never reflect the true preferences of the 
decision maker, A sensible use of aspiration levels should thus not be entirely me- 
chanical. You should not eliminate an alternative that violates a certain aspiration 
level only marginally if it substantially surpasses your aspirations in many other 
dimensions. 

However, the more essential problem with restrictions and aspiration levels is 
how to precisely define them. The more rigorous the requirements, the more easily 
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it may happen that no alternative at all fulfills them. In that case, you have to relax 
the requirements - but which ones and by how much? Assume you are looking for 
a used car for less than €5,000, equipped with a CD player and automatic trans- 
mission and you cannot find one. Would you rather give up the CD player or the 
automatic transmission? Or would you prefer to pay an additional €500 rather than 
give up any of the two features? 

The problem also exists in the other direction. If the requirements have not 
been high enough to reduce the set of alternatives significantly, they have to be 
tightened — but again, which ones and by how much? These questions can only be 
answered satisfactorily if the decision maker’s preferences have been modeled and 
if the properties of all the alternatives are known. If this is the case, however, we 
do not need a pre-selection. 

Restrictions and aspiration levels can be given exogenously, e.g. by rules, sta- 
tutes or directives from your supervisor. In this case, they are not a problem within 
the given decision context. By contrast, it becomes a problem if the decision mak- 
er has to define them himself, purely for the purposes of reducing the set of alter- 
natives. 

Restrictions and aspiration levels should hence be used with caution. Specify- 
ing and modifying them is by no means a formalized procedure that can be tested 
for rationality. However, restrictions and aspiration levels may be necessary for 
reducing the number of alternatives. In such cases, they should be used in a way 
that minimizes the risk of prematurely discarding the best alternative. 


4.8.3 Dominance 


In the case of multiple objectives and in some circumstances, the alternatives can 
be assessed using the concept of dominance. In general, dominance refers to a sit- 
uation in which one alternative can be identified as superior to another even 
though the information that is usually needed for evaluation is incomplete. Differ- 
ent concepts of dominance are applicable, depending on the type and specification 
of the preference model. At this point, we confine ourselves to the case of compar- 
ing alternatives under certainty and multiple objectives. In the previously pre- 
sented example (Table 4-1), we have already identified alternatives that were 
dominated. 

Every new alternative is compared pair wise with each of the existing alterna- 
tives. It holds that an alternative is dominated by another, if it is better than the 
other in no attribute but worse with respect to at least one attribute. The decision 
maker then does not need to care about the specific form of the additive value 
function. In particular, the weighting of objectives is of no relevance, alternatives 
that are dominated can be discarded. 
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This test for dominance is only applicable under the following conditions: 


l. 


i.) 


The system of objectives is known; all objective variables have been identi- 
fied. 

For each objective variable, the direction of preference is known. For ex- 
ample, maximization, minimization or a certain value of the objective vari- 
able are aimed for (e.g. the optimal average temperature at a vacation spot). 
This condition is violated, say, if one and the same attribute is used for var- 
ious objectives with different directions of preference, like the size of an 
apartment as a measure of living comfort (maximization) and maintenance 
efforts (minimization). In this case, no dominance relationship between two 
differently sized apartments can be given. 

There is a preferential independence among the objective variables so that 
an additive valuation model is appropriate. 

The decision maker is interested only in the best alternative, not in the 
second best or in finding a complete order of all the alternatives. When ap- 
plying the dominance test, it may easily happen that alternatives are elimi- 
nated that are slightly worse than the best one, but at the same time, better 
than some of the remaining alternatives. 

Let's consider an example: a bank has trained five apprentices but can only offer a 
permanent job to two of them. It was decided to rely on the criteria “grade point average 
in high school”, “grades during apprenticeship” and “personal impression” (also 
measured on a school grade scale), Here is a summary of the trainees’ performance: 


Trainee High school GPA Apprenticeship GPA — Personal impression 
A 1.3 13 1.7 
B 1.8 L7 2.0 
Cc 2.0 Zia 1.3 
D 2:3 3.0 27 
E pe) 3:3 3.0 


Trainee A dominates B, D and E. Since the bank manager has two positions to fill, he 
decides to take, in addition to A, the only non-dominated trainee C. However, this is not 
necessarily the best choice. B is not dominated by C and could turn out to be a better 
candidate once the manager’s preferences are specified in detail, 


Under the above-mentioned conditions, dominance is a sensible selection crite- 
rion; however, it requires a high level of information. If the system of objectives is 
still incomplete — e.g. the decision maker considers it possible to add some more 
objectives in the course of the decision process — dominance can only be tested for 
the already identified objectives. The same is true if the levels of some objective 
variables are not yet known. When looking at the applications for a vacant posi- 
tion, the attribute levels for education, grades, work experience, etc. can be deter- 
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mined. Other attributes such as personal impression or foreign language skills can 
only be assessed after a job interview. In this phase, dominance can be determined 
only partially, i.e. with respect to a subset of objectives; no alternative can ulti- 
mately be discarded at that point. (In the present example, you would not return 
the documents to any of the applicants hastily.) 


Environmental 
Job satisfaction Profit Pain damage 


° 


Profit Pollution Healing Costs 
success 


Figure 4-4: The marked alternatives are not dominated 


Dominance relationships can be identified more effectively by graphical illustra- 
tion than by just comparing numbers. In fig. 4-4, those alternatives are marked that 
are not dominated with respect to two attributes. Fig. 4-5 demonstrates that do- 
minance relationships can also be illustrated graphically if there are more than two 
attributes; the scales, however, must have the same direction of preference. In the 
example, a car buyer has matched the levels of four attributes to four car models. 
For each attribute, a high level is preferred over a low level. Connecting the points 
results in an attribute profile for each automobile. An alternative dominates anoth- 
er if its profile lies above that of the other alternative. In the example, “Celia” do- 
minates “Tornado” because it is better (or is at least not worse) with respect to all 
the relevant attributes. 
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Figure 4-5: Attribute profiles of four car models 


Questions and exercises 


4.1 

Your brother-in-law, Calle Noni, (the Italian restaurant owner from Exercise 2.5) 
is complaining about the bad profit situation. He has two goals: to increase the 
profits and still maintain the character of a plain, nice restaurant. Display the 
measures you consider appropriate in a means-end network. 


4,2 

Dr Sacrilege Ltd produces three chemicals denoted by X, Y, and Z. The business 
situation is bad and suspension of staff will be necessary. The production plan has 
to follow two goals: maximization of contribution margin and minimization of the 
number of employees laid off. The three products show the following properties 
concerning the attributes: 


Ce 7 Xx ¥ Z 
Contribution margin in € per ton 95 75 50 
Number of employees necessary per ton per month 0.20 0.25 0.35 


The market capacity each month is 300 tons for X, 500 tons for Y, and 400 tons for 
Z. The production capacity for all three products together is 1,000 tons per month. 
Generate several production programs, none of them dominated with respect to the 
two goals. 
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4.3 

The number of traffic accidents is too high. What can be done to reduce the num- 
ber? First think about appropriate measures. In doing so, you will discover that be- 
sides achieving the objective of a reduction in the number of accidents, other fun- 
damental objectives have to be considered as well. Create a means end network in 
which the fundamental objectives, the means to achieve them, and positive and 
negative effects you assume are depicted. Which additional measures will result 
from an extension of the problem to “reduction of traffic”? 


4.4 

Nibbleplants Inc. wants to extend its product line of chocolates with a chocolate 
bar that differs considerably from the competitors’ products and that should reach 
a target group that is as big as possible. Try to develop this promising chocolate 
bar by decomposing the tasks. 


4.5 

The board of a German pharmaceutical group is discussing the US launch of a 
new drug against cardiac irregularities. The yearly sales in America will amount to 
5 million packages with a probability of 30%, and 10 million packages with a 
probability of 70% at a price of €3 (converted from $) per package. Before the 
product can be launched on the American market, it has to be approved by the lo- 
cal health authorities. The probability of gaining approval is 70%; the approval 
procedure costs one million Euros. 

The American market can be supplied either by opening a secondary plant in 
the U.S., exporting from Germany, or allocating the production to a local licensed 
party. The fixed costs of a secondary plant are €6 million per year and the variable 
costs per package produced are €0.80. The additional fixed costs of production in 
Germany are only €3 million, but the variable costs are €1.20 per package. A li- 
censing fee of €0.50 per package could be obtained in the case of granting a li- 
cense. The probability of finding a license holder is 50%; in order to find a license 
holder, an American consultancy is engaged, which has to be paid €0.5 million, 
Depict the possible multi-level alternatives by using a decision tree. 


4.6 

The set of alternatives stated in the table below is given; a higher level is always 
better. First, define the alternatives that are not dominated, For objective A, the 
minimum level is 55, and for objective B the minimum level is 26. Derive the ef- 
ficient alternatives which comply with these requirements. Are there reasons why 
these minimum levels should not be used as requirements? 
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Alternative _ Objective A _ Objective B Objective C 
| 48 8 26 
2 4l | 12 
3 50 20 25 
4 32 2 18 
5 31 42 30 
6 7 15 20 
a 51 10 23 
8 58 25 4 
9 56 4] 18 
10 51 46 15 
11 49 58 14 
12 50 55 24 
13 6 16 30 
I4 53 49 9 
IS 14 55 6 
16 60 l 2 
17 22 48 2 
18 64 16 26 
19 57 16 6 
20 7 51 13 
4.7 


You're considering going on vacation to an island in the Mediterranean with a 
friend of yours after you’ve both completed the last exam of your studies. As a 
reward for the efforts you made during your studies, you plan to take a recreation- 
al dive course. Besides that, you are also interested in the island’s culture. You de- 
fine four objectives, namely the costs of the trip (costs), the diversity of the night- 
life (party), the quality of the dive sites (diving), and the culture of the island 
(culture). Four islands are considered with the following attribute bundles. The 
attribute level represents the ordinal rank within the four alternatives. Identical le- 
vels yield identical ranks; a lower number indicates a better level (rank | is the 
best): Island A (costs 3; party 3; diving 2; culture 1), Island B (costs 4; party 3; di- 
ving 4; culture 3), Island C (costs 1; party 1; diving 3; culture 2), Island D (costs 
1; party 1; diving 3; culture 2). Sketch the attribute profile for this decision situa- 
tion. Will each alternative remain on the short list? 
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Case Study: Mexico City Airport 
Source: Keeney and Raiffa (1976)u, Chapter 8. 


Problem 

Due to increasing air traffic in the late 1960ies, the Mexican Government was 
forced to think about measures to increase the capacity of the Mexico City airport. 
Two reports concluded two completely opposite recommendations. One of them 
recommended an extensive extension of the Texcoco airport, which was located 
close to the city; the other advised to shift the existing commercial air traffic to a 
yet-to-be-built airport close to the village of Zumpango, some 25 miles north of 
the city. 

As the city had grown dramatically and as the existing airport was located in a 
densely populated area, an extension of the airport would carry substantial disad- 
vantages in terms of noise pollution, risk of accidents and necessary relocation of 
residents for building new runways. On the other hand, the new airport would 
have the disadvantage of being far away from the city center. 

In the summer of 1971, the Mexican ministry of public works conducted anoth- 
er study for which Keeney and Raiffa were hired as experts. The study was ex- 
pected to confirm the ministry’s opinion that Zumpango would be the optimal 
choice. 


The static model 

The ministry had given two main alternatives: extending Texcoco and construct- 
ing the new Zumpango. For the new airport, different sub-alternatives had to be 
distinguished since not all categories of air traffic necessarily had to be relocated 
to Zumpango. Four categories were chosen: (1) international flights, (N) national 
flights, (A) general air traffic, and (M) military. Since each category was meant to 
be located at only one airport, 16 different alternatives resulted. 

Keeney and Raiffa further differentiated over time to consider changes in the 
type of usage. They defined 1975, 1985, and 1995 as points of decision. For in- 
stance, in 1975, Zumpango could be opened for the general air traffic, the interna- 
tional traffic could be relocated there in 1985, and from 1995 onwards, all air traf- 
fic could be operated from Zumpango. By this means, 16° = 4,096 theoretical 
alternatives were derived, Most of them could be eliminated, however. Given that 
the military share amounted to less than 5%, alternatives that only differed with 
respect to this aspect could be aggregated. Other alternatives obviously didn’t 
make sense, e.g. all combinations of relocating air traffic back and forth between 
the two airports. Overall, about 100 alternatives remained on the short-list. 

After long discussions, the following six objectives together with the corres- 
ponding attributes were chosen by the ministry: 
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Objective Attribute 


| Minimal costs of construction and main- — Discounted costs in Million Pesos 
tenance 


2. Suitable capacity Number of aircraft movement per hour 

3. Minimal transfer time to the airport Transfer time in minutes, weighted by the 
number of passengers from different dis- 
tricts of Mexico City 

4 Maximal safety of the system Number of fatal casualties or severely in- 
jured people per aircraft accident 

Minimal social friction losses Number of residents to be relocated 
6 Minimal noise pollution by air traffic Number of people exposed to a high level 


of noise pollution* 


*90 CNR or more. This measure (Composite Noise Rating) is composed of the noise in 
decibel and the frequency of occurrence, 


The next step comprised the estimation of probability distributions for the 
attributes’ levels for each of the three decades considered. Furthermore, a multiat- 
tribute value function needed to be determined to value the different alternatives, 
details of which are omitted here. Two groups of alternatives came out best and 
were valued as approximately similar: (1) alternatives in which Zumpango would 
be built and would take over the I- and the N-traffic immediately, and (2) alterna- 
tives in which Zumpango would be built stepwise, starting with the I- or the N- 
traffic and later taking over the other category in either 1985 or 1995, 


The dynamic model 
In a second analysis, the experts accounted for the fact that it might be sensible to 
only derive a recommendation for the present (1971), given the high degree of un- 
certainty about future prospects. Five years later, a consecutive decision could be 
taken incorporating new developments. Possible aircraft accidents, changing de- 
mand structures, technical innovations — i.e. less noisy aircraft —, a changed atti- 
tude towards environmental issues as well as political and social changes were 
considered as uncertain factors. The intention was not to come up with an optimal 
multi-stage decision, however; the framework was formally narrowed to the first 
decision. However, as there would certainly be at least some impact of the first 
decision on later ones, the alternatives for 1971 hat to be valued again, additional- 
ly considering their level of future flexibility. 

The alternatives for the first decision were derived by defining four effort le- 
vels for each airport, resulting in 16 combinations. The following figure displays 
the combinations: 


In the 


Investment in Zumpango 


High 
| 
te 
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Investment in Texcoco 


Minimum Low Medium — High 


Low Minimum 
a 


Medium 


following, the different effort levels are explained. 


Texcoco: 


Zump 


Minimum: Ensure maintenance and procure safety gear. 

Low: Additionally extend runways; improve support buildings (e.g. termin- 
als). 

Medium: Additionally acquire and prepare land for new runways and pas- 
senger facilities. 

High: Built a completely new airport Texcoco. 


ango: 

Minimum: At most, acquire the land. 

Low: Acquire the land, build a runway and plain passenger facilities. 
Medium: Acquire the land, build the first runway and plan the second, in- 
stall larger passenger facilities and build a feeder street for the highway to- 
ward Mexico City. 

High: Build a couple of runways, large passenger facilities, comprehensive 
connection to the road network; hence building a new major airport in 
Zumpango. 


Compared to the static model, the system of objectives was extended. The six ob- 
jectives from the static model were subsumed under the main objective “effective- 


ness”. 
1971) 


The “flexibility” which an alternative would have five years onwards (from 
was added as another objective. Furthermore, “political consequences” for 


the president as the highest-ranked decision maker as well as the administration 
involved were modeled as an objective. Finally, “external consequences” 
representing the impacts on, for instance, regional development or national pres- 
tige, were considered. 

The number of 16 alternatives was reduced by preselecting some alternatives 


after i 


ntense discussion between the experts and the administration. Alternative | 
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was ruled out because it did not fulfill the requirements for the immediate future. 
Alternatives 7, 8, 11, 12, 15, and 16 were eliminated as high investments in Tex- 
coco would render parallel investments in Zumpango unnecessary. Alternatives 3 
and 4 were merged as they hardly differed from each other. Eight alternatives re- 
mained. 

The alternatives’ valuations regarding their effectiveness were adopted from the 
static model. Members of the ministry valued the alternatives in terms of the addi- 
tionally defined objective variables. This was done using an ordinal scale, i.e. the 
alternatives were given ranks; the best one received the rank 1, etc. Alternatives 
judged as equal were given identical ranks. The following table shows the results: 


Alternative Effectiveness Flexibility Political External 
m _ Consequences Consequences _ 
2 7 | 3 3 
4* 8 7 4 7 
3 2 3 | 
6 | 3 2 3 
9* 4 4 5 2 
10 5 5 I 4 
{3* 2 6 7 5 
14* 6 8 6 6 


The asterisk denotes the dominated alternatives. For example, alternative 4 turned 
out to be worse than alternative 2 in every aspect. The dominated alternatives were 
eliminated, but not without Keeney and Raiffa playing devil's advocate to ensure 
that nothing in favor of these options was missed. Only 2, 5, 6, and 10 remained 
on the short list. 

In the last step, the experts defined the remaining alternatives in more detail; 
no. 5 was split into two subsets: 

2 In Zumpango, only acquire the land. In Texcoco, the two main runways and 
the ramp are extended; freight and parking facilities are built; no new pas- 
senger terminals. 

5a_In Zumpango, build a runway, a few terminals and a plain connection to the 

road network. Acquire enough land to build a new major airport. In Texco- 
co, conduct only maintenance and enhance safety measures. 

5b Like Sa, except that in Zumpango the land necessary for the first develop- 
ment stage only is acquired. 

6 In Texcoco, only one runway is extended, the other enhancements are as in 
alternative 2. In Zumpango, the land for a major airport is acquired and a 
runway as well as some passenger facilities and access roads are built. 

10 In Texcoco, identical as in alternative 6. In Zumpango, build two runways, 
larger passenger facilities and access roads. 
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These five alternatives were reanalyzed and evaluated again. The new ranks are 
displayed in the following table: 


Alternative Effectiveness Flexibility Political External 
7 - : a Consequences Consequences - 
2 E | 4 4 
5a 3 z 3 3 
Sb* 4 4 5 5 
6 1 3 | | 
L0* 1 5 2 2 


Again, some alternatives were dominated (*). Three alternatives remained. A me- 
thodological-formal decision was not conducted; alternative 6 was considered by 
the members of the ministry to be the best. 


Consequences 

The ministry of public works was surprised by the results. After expecting simply 
a confirmation for the option of immediately building Zumpango, the static model 
indicated that a stepwise approach could be just as valuable. Given a dynamic 
view in combination with the additionally considered objective variables of flex- 
ibility as well as political and external consequences, the alternative initially pre- 
ferred turned out to be completely dominated. As a consequence, the ministry 
opted for a more flexible attitude and at the end of 1971 recommended to the pres- 
ident a stepwise development of Zumpango. 


Chapter 5: 
Decision making under certainty with one 
objective 


5.0 Summary 


1. Completeness and transitivity are rationality demands which we postulate 
for a preference when we consider decision making under certainty with 
one objective. 

If a preference is a complete and transitive ordering, it is always possible to 

find a value function that represents that preference. 

3. There are measurable and non-measurable value functions; different from 
non-measurable value functions, measurable value functions allow conclu- 
sions to be drawn about the strength of the preference. 

4. You will learn three methods of determining the value function: the direct- 
rating method, the difference standard sequence technique and the bisection 
method. 

5. Consistency checks are an essential element of the process of determining 
the value function. 


bid 


5.1 Value function and preference 


In this chapter, we wish to return to the concept of the decision maker’s preference 
regarding a single objective. In doing so, we assume every alternative to have ex- 
actly one consequence, i.e. the outcome is certain. By means of this simple deci- 
sion situation, we explain how decision makers’ preferences can be displayed via 
value functions and what techniques can be used to determine value functions. 
While reading this chapter, you might occasionally wonder why such complicated 
methods are applied to seemingly trivial problems. Why, for example, do we need 
to determine a value function for a university graduate choosing his first job when 
we have decided to assume that he is only interested in salary and if the most at- 
tractive (highest paid) job option can simply be picked from a list? It is not be- 
cause there appear to be many relevant decisions under certainty and with only 
one objective in daily life which require the use of these tools and concepts dis- 
cussed here; indeed the value function concept is largely redundant under such 
conditions. We initially present this simple example because a thorough under- 
standing of the theory presented in this chapter provides a very useful basis for the 
following chapters. For the simple case of decision making under certainty with 
one objective, a procedure for displaying and measuring preferences is presented 
here, which we will subsequently transfer to cases of multiple objectives, multiple 
states, and multiple periods — and hence much more difficult decision problems. 

In this chapter, we assume as given a finite set of alternatives denominated 
A={a, b,c, ...}. We refer to the consequence of an alternative a with respect to 
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the relevant objective, or — to be more specific — with respect to the chosen 
attribute X, as x,. This consequence is also called “level of target achievement” or 
“attribute level of the alternative”. The attribute levels can be given on different 
types of scales (nominal, ordinal or cardinal). 

As an example of decision making under certainty with one objective, let us 
consider the decision problem of a business student that has recently graduated 
from university and has to choose his first job. In the course of this chapter, we as- 
sume that the decision maker considers his annual salary to be the only objective; 
the consequences of the alternatives are hence measured in € per year. The deci- 
sion maker takes the job alternatives displayed in Table 5-1 into consideration: 


Table 5-1: Three job offers with one attribute 


Alternative Consequence 


(a) Business Consultancy €80,000 


(b) — University €50,000 
(c) Sailing Instructor €30,000 


In the following procedure, we would like to determine a decision maker's prefe- 
rence and represent it by means of a function. In this example, of course, this 
would not be necessary in order to determine the optimal alternative. To you (and 
to our student), €80,000 certainly has a higher value than €50,000 or €30,000. 
However, as we mentioned before, the ability to represent and measure prefe- 
rences is an important precondition for solving more complex decision problems. 
The procedures used to support decision making with multiple objectives (Chap- 
ter 6) as well as intertemporal decision making (Chapter 11) assume that you are 
able to suitably represent preferences regarding a single objective. Additionally, 
when discussing decision making under uncertainty (Chapters 9 and 10), many of 
the concepts presented in this chapter will be used again. 

A decision maker has a preference between two alternatives a, b € A if he either 
prefers a to b (a> 5) or b to a (b>a) or if he is indifferent between a and  (a~b). 
Within the prescriptive approach of decision analysis, we wish to postulate some 
rationality demands on the decision maker’s preferences. 

In general, we require the preference relation (in short "the preference") to be a 
complete and transitive ordering. A preference is complete if the decision maker 
has a preference for any pair of alternatives. It is transitive if for any three alterna- 
tives a, b, and c, the following holds: from a> 6 and b > ¢ follows a> c. A deci- 
sion maker who claims in the given situation to be unable to compare the alterna- 
tive “Sailing Instructor” to the alternative “Business Consultancy” is considered to 
be just as irrational as a decision maker who prefers “Sailing Instructor” to “Busi- 
ness Consultancy”, the latter to “University” and “University” to “Sailing Instruc- 
tor”. 

In the example, we derived the decision maker’s preference from an evaluation 
of the consequences. Generally, in case of expectations under certainty, the func- 
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tion that evaluates the alternatives based on its consequences and that reflects the 
preference, is called the value function. The value function is a mathematical re- 
presentation of the preference. Let it be denominated by v and defined formally as 
follows. 


Definition 5.1 (Value function) 

A value function v is a function that assigns a real number to each alternative, such 
that the value of alternative a is greater than the value of alternative 6 if and only 
if the decision maker prefers alternative a to alternative b: 


Wa)>Whb) <= a>b 
a,beA_ (analogous for ~, <). 


Not every imaginable preference can be represented by a value function. Prefe- 
rences which do not fulfill the transitivity axiom cannot be mapped via value func- 
tions as we have defined them here. Since values are real numbers and “>” is a 
transitive ordering of the real numbers, the preferences have to be transitive as 
well. It is similarly obvious that preferences have to be complete to allow a repre- 
sentation by means of a value function. The simple reason is that the size of any 
two real numbers can be compared and thus this also has to hold for alternatives. 
Fortunately there is not much more than completeness and transitivity as precondi- 
tions for the existence of a value function to represent a preference. It holds: 


Proposition 5.1: \f a preference is a complete and transitive ordering (and the 
technical condition holds that the set A is countable, see Krantz et al. 1971, p. 39), 
a value function will always exist that represents the preference. 


Since we have taken the axioms “completeness” and “transitivity” as a basis for 
rational decision making, we can assume in the following that preferences can be 
represented by value functions (for exceptions caused by a violation of the tech- 
nical conditions, see Rauhut et al. 1979, p. 34 f.) Through this insight, a great deal 
has already been achieved: you now “only” need to learn how the decision mak- 
er’s value function can be determined in order to know his preference for arbitrary 
alternatives and to be able to identify the optimal alternative. 

The representation of a preference by a value function might seem trivial at 
first glance, almost too cumbersome for something this simple. However, the con- 
cept is based on the following assumptions and basic considerations that we will 
also have to think about when mapping much more complex preferences over the 
course of the book: 

~ We defined the preference for decision making under certainty with one ob- 

jective. For this decision problem, conditions were attached to the prefe- 
rence from which the existence of a value function can be derived. 

~ A rational preference under certain expectations should fulfill the axioms of 

“completeness” and “transitivity”. When considering decision making un- 
der certainty with multiple objectives or decision making under uncertainty, 
the respective axioms allow for an easy mathematical representation of the 
preference. 
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— The more complex decision situations that we present in the following 
chapters require the preference to meet the axioms of completeness and 
transitivity as well. Nevertheless, decision makers often violate these 
axioms when making decisions intuitively. In the very first chapter of this 
book, we have already pointed out the possible discrepancy between actual 
decision behavior (subject of descriptive theory) and rational decision be- 
havior (subject of decision analysis, i.e. prescriptive theory). Therefore, at 
this point, we have to discuss whether it is legitimate to use the axioms of 
transitivity and completeness as the basis for rational decision behavior. 

—  Transitivity is regarded as the basis for rational behavior by many authors 
in the field. From the intransitive behavior a> 6, b>c, and c>a, a so- 
called “money pump” can be constructed. To illustrate the point, we assume 
the decision maker to be equipped with alternative a. If he prefers c to a, he 
will at least pay a small amount of money a to exchange a for c. Accor- 
dingly, he will pay an amount a’ in order to exchange 4 for ¢ and an amount 
a" in order to exchange a for 4. Considering these three exchanges togeth- 
er, he paid a total amount of a+ @'+ a" and yet again received his initial 
alternative. Under these circumstances, the decision maker will not stick to 
his intransitive preference for long. Of course, the mechanism of the “mon- 
ey pump” itself is again based on specific preconditions; for instance, there 
has to be an exchange partner at any time. Nevertheless, it offers a strong 
argument for considering intransitivity to be irrational. 

— Mainly in the French decision making literature, a preference theory is dealt 
with that considers the categories “indifference”, “weak preference”, 
“strong preference” and “incomparableness” (Roy 1980). Alternatives 
could be incomparable, for instance, for two unknown dreadful alternatives, 
e.g. “would you prefer to die in a car accident or a plane crash”? However, 
we hope that we will be confronted with “better” alternatives and will focus 
primarily on the prescriptive aspect. A rational decision maker should be 
able to decide for each pair of alternatives which alternative he prefers or 
whether he is indifferent between them. 

— The value function has been defined formally as a function that represents 
the decision maker’s preference. An interpretation of the value term with 
regard to its content has not been conducted. 


A preference can usually be mapped to more than one value function. If a second 
value function v’ is derived from the original value function v via a strictly mono- 
tonically increasing transformation, v' sorts the alternatives exactly the same way 
as v does, i.e. it holds that: 


v(ay> vb) => v(a)>v"(d). (5.1) 


Both value functions are hence equivalent as they represent mappings of the same 
underlying preference. 
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We can explain the connection between preference and equivalent value func- 
tions with an example again. Let the business student have the following prefe- 
rence with respect to his job alternatives: 


Consultancy > University > Sailing Instructor. 


Table 5-2: Equivalent value functions 


a Consultancy | University Sailing Instructor 
v 10 8 7 
v 20 16 14 
v" 20 16 8 


A value function must assign real numbers to these three alternatives in such a 
way that the evaluation of “Consultancy” is higher than the evaluation of “Univer- 
sity”, which itself has to be higher than the evaluation of “Sailing Instructor”. The 
value function y in Table 5-2, which assigns the real numbers 10, 8 and 7 to the al- 
ternatives, fulfills this condition. The second value function v' was derived from v 
by multiplying all values by the factor 2. Multiplication by a positive number is a 
strictly monotonic transformation, and accordingly the value function v’ sorts the 
alternatives exactly as does the function vy. The strictly monotonic transformation 
of the function v into function v" results in an equivalent value function as well. 

The type of value function that has been defined so far maps the order of alter- 
natives. It does not contain any information about the strength of preference be- 
tween the alternatives. Therefore, this value function is sometimes referred to as 
an ordinal value function. Statements like “the value difference between Universi- 
ty and Sailing Instructor is smaller than the value difference between Consultancy 
and University” (with respect to value function v) have no validity for the concept 
of ordinal value functions. This becomes evident when considering the fact that 
the value differences do not remain the same when conducting the feasible trans- 
formation of the value function from vy to v". 

As opposed to the concept of ordinal, non-measurable value functions, the con- 
cept of measurable value functions also allows for mapping the strength of prefe- 
rence. To derive the concept of measurable value functions, let the decision maker 
again have a complete and transitive preference regarding the alternatives. In addi- 
tion, he must have a preference with respect to the transitions between alterna- 
tives. The transition from alternative a to alternative 6 is noted as “(a—> bh)”. The 
transition from sailing instructor to working at the university (Sailing Instruc- 
tor—> University) is characterized by the fact that working at the university adds 
an additional annual salary of €20,000 as compared to the annual salary of the 
sailing instructor. Note that not the final state of the transition is considered but ra- 
ther the perceived difference in value caused by the transition from one alternative 
to another. 

In order to make statements about the strength of preference, the decision mak- 
er must be able to compare different transitions with one another, i.e. he must have 
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clearly ordered preferences with respect to these transitions, For arbitrary alterna- 
tives a, b, c ord, it must hold that (a — 6) > (c > d) (or ~ or <). In the example, 
this is a statement of the type: | prefer the improvement from sailing instructor to 
assistant professor over the improvement from assistant professor to consultant 
(Sailing Instructor + University) > (University > Consultancy). It is assumed in 
the following that this preference regarding transitions is also complete and transi- 
tive. The measurable value function can then be defined as follows. 


Definition 5.2 (Measurable value function) 
A value function v is called measurable if it is a value function according to defi- 
nition 5.1 with the additional property that the transition from alternative a to al- 
ternative 4 is preferred to that from alternative c to alternative d if and only if the 
value difference between 4 and a is greater than the value difference between d 
and c: 

w(b)—va)> W(d)—v(e) <= (a>b)>(c>d) 


with a,b,c,d€A (analogous for ~, =). 


The expression measurable value finction can lead to misunderstandings. Both 
ordinal as well as measurable (i.e. cardinal value functions) and even utility func- 
tions (which will be defined in Chapter 9) a// reflect the decision maker’s prefe- 
rence based on theoretical considerations regarding measurability. The distinct 
significance of these functions results from the characteristics of the preference 
that they “measure”. 

As you have seen, the measurable value function is measured on a cardinal 
scale. Aside from the ordinal comparison, it is also possible to interpret differenc- 
es in the y-values. Formally, aside from the generation of differences, an addition 
of v-values also seems feasible. However, since only those characteristics of the 
preference that are related to the generation of differences were required when de- 
fining the representative value function, adding v-values does not have any empir- 
ical meaning. 

Furthermore, the division and multiplication of two v-values is not reasonable 
either, i.e. statements of the form “alternative a is preferred three times as much as 
alternative 5” are not compatible with the concept of measurable value functions. 
For general theoretical basics of measurability see Krantz et al. (1971) and Ro- 
berts (1979). 


Analogous to the ordinal (non-measurable) value function, it holds that: 
Proposition 5.2: A measurable value function (representing the preference) exists 
if and only if the preferences for alternatives as well as the preference for transi- 
tions between alternatives are complete and transitive orderings (and some further 
technical conditions hold; see Krantz et al. 1971). 


For measurable value functions it also holds true that more than one function ex- 
ists that represent the preference. In fact, measurable value functions are unique up 
to positive and linear transformations. If v is a measurable value function, 
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v'=a@-+v+B with a> 0 is a measurable value function for the same preference as 
well. Again, we can illustrate this with an example: 


Table 5-3: Equivalent measurable value functions 


Consultancy University Sailing Instructor — 


y 10 8 7 
w=2y 20 16 14 
y"=v"— 10 10 6 4 


It holds: (University —> Consultancy) >+(Sailing Instructor — University). In the 
example in Table 5-3, the measurable value function v is given and represents the 
preference “consultancy is better than university is better than sailing instructor” 
and the preference “the transition from university to consultancy is better than the 
transition from sailing instructor to university”. The value functions v’ und vy” 
represent the same preference. All equivalent value functions represent exactly the 
same preference (more precisely, a preference for alternatives and one for transi- 
tions between alternatives), The measurable value function reflects “only” these 
two types of preference — no more and no less. 

The differentiation between value functions and measurable value functions 
might seem a bit academic at this point. However, whether or not a value function 
is measurable has important implications, not only for the method used to deter- 
mine a value function but also later on when we discuss the trade-off between val- 
ue differences in multiattribute decision making. 


5.2 Methods for determining value functions 


5.2.1 Introduction 


The reliable determination of value functions is an important step in the decision 
making process, Once the value function of a decision maker has been determined, 
the preference for a given set of alternatives can be derived directly. Because the 
value function is intended to represent the decision maker’s preference, it has to be 
determined based on preferences. The decision maker is confronted with simple 
paired comparisons or is asked to construct indifference statements for simple al- 
ternatives; the value function is then derived from these statements. 

The value function is plotted in a diagram which shows on the horizontal axis 
the attribute levels of the relevant objective variable Y that can be assumed by the 
given or conceivable alternatives. Let x be the minimum attribute level and x’ the 
maximum attribute level. The values of the function are plotted on the vertical 
axis. The value function is usually normalized on the interval [0,1]. Figure 5-1 
presents a possible value function for the objective annual salary in a range from 
€30,000 to €80,000. If the depicted value function can be interpreted as a measur- 
able one, it becomes apparent that the decision maker values a transition from 
€30,000 to €50,000 exactly as much as a transition from €50,000 to €80,000. 
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Figure 5-1: Possible value function for annual earnings between €30,000 and €80,000 


We have already pointed out that the value function must be determined based on 
preferences. It is therefore not sufficient to present different types of value func- 
tions (e.g. concave, monotonically increasing or convex, monotonically increasing 
functions) to the decision maker and ask him to decide in favor of one these types. 
All the methods presented below ask the decision maker to compare attribute le- 
vels and to evaluate them in a clearly specified manner. 

A preference with respect to an attribute is usually not permanently stored in 
the decision maker’s mind, i.e. it is not available at all times; it needs to be elicited 
through a skillful questioning technique. In the process of questioning the decision 
maker — which can also be sel f-questioning — errors can occur, making consistency 
checks essential when determining value functions. 

The literature offers an abundance of methods for determining value functions 
(see von Winterfeldt and Edwards 1986 as well as Farquhar and Keller 1989). Be- 
low, we present three methods and initially assume that the value functions are 
monotonically increasing, i.e. the decision maker prefers a higher attribute level to 
a lower one. The methods apply analogously to monotonically decreasing value 
functions. Additionally, the attribute is initially assumed to be continuously 
scaled. 

All the techniques that we present determine only a few points of the value 
function. When considering continuous attribute levels, the levels of consequences 
which have not been elicited directly can be determined by various methods. On 
the basis of the elicited points, a suitable curve can be fitted with the aid of ma- 
thematical techniques. In order to do so, the general shape of a function is chosen 
that approximately fits the elicited points (e.g. an exponential or quadratic func- 
tion). The parameters of the general function are determined by the mathematical 
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method in such a way that the curve best fits the elicited points. Current decision- 
support software usually offers such interpolation procedures. Alternatively, the 
value function can simply be interpolated between the given points, either by a 
piecewise linear function or by some other function type. Figure 5-2 illustrates the 
two approaches. In Figure 5-2a, a function (from some family of functions) is cho- 
sen that best fits the elicited points. The value function in Figure 5-2b is derived 
through piecewise linear interpolation. 


Tr 
70 80 x 


(a) (b) 


[Thousand €] 


Figure 5-2: Possibilities for obtaining a value function from single points 


5.2.2 The direct-rating method 


The direct-rating method is the easiest way to determine the value function. Each 
alternative (i.e. each attribute level or consequence) is evaluated directly. First, the 
best and the worst parameter values are specified. Second, the order of alternatives 
according to the decision maker’s preferences regarding the respective attribute 
levels is determined. Third, a direct evaluation of the alternatives is conducted. 
The alternative with the best consequence receives 100 points and the worst rece- 
ives 0 points. The decision maker has to assign points between 0 and 100 to the in- 
termediate alternatives in such a way that the ranking order of the alternatives is 
represented. For measurable value functions, the assignment of points has to be 
conducted in such a way that it also reflects the order of preference strength dif- 
ferences. After the value function has been normalized to the interval [0, 1], it can 
then be plotted in a fourth step. 

If there are many alternatives that are to be judged, it is usually not possible to 
evaluate each alternative directly. The decision maker will conduct the procedure 
described above with a few alternatives whose consequences are distributed rela- 
tively evenly in the interval of possible attribute levels and will then fit an ade- 
quate curve to the elicited points. 
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Finally, the value function that has been determined so far has to be tested for 
consistency. Generally speaking, a consistency check compares preference state- 
ments that are deduced from known parts of the value function with preference 
statements not yet considered. We will return to a discussion of how to cope with 
inconsistencies after we have presented all the methods (see Section 5.2.5). 

We illustrate the direct-rating method with an example. Let the decision maker 
evaluate the alternative job options in Table 5-4. Again, let the annual salary be 
the only relevant objective. 


Table 5-4: Five alternatives and their annual salaries 


Alternative —_ Consequence 7 : . 
(a) University €50,000€ 
(5) Banking Trainee €55,000€ 
(c) Business Consultancy €80,000€ 
(d) Sailing Instructor €30,000€ 
(e) Management Assistant €65,000€ 


First, the worst and the best consequence are determined: x = €30,000 and 
x = €80,000. 

Second, the alternatives are arranged according to the preference, with respect 
to the consequences: c> e> b>a>d. 

Third, a direct evaluation of the alternatives is conducted. Let it be c=100, 
e=90, b=80, a=70, and d=0 points. 

Fourth, the value function has to be normalized and drawn. Figure 5-3 displays 
the value function of the example. The value function has been derived by piece- 
wise linear interpolation. 

Fifth, a simple consistency check verifies that the original order of the alterna- 
tives coincides with the ordering induced by the assigned points. 
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Figure 5-3: Value function for annual salary in the range from €30,000 to €80,000 elicited via 
direct-rating method 


5.2.3 The difference standard sequence technique 


A second method, based on the construction of equal value differences, is known 
in the literature as the “difference standard sequence technique”. First, the worst 
relevant attribute level is determined. In the example of the job starter, the conse- 
quence of €30,000 produces the worst relevant level of the attribute “annual sala- 
ry”. The value of the worst attribute level is defined as zero, i.e. in the example 
v(€30,000) = 0. 

Second, the range of possible consequences is examined and a unit is defined 
that represents approximately 1/5 of the total range. If the worst attribute level is 
increased by this unit, a second attribute level is received; this level is assigned a 
value of one. In the example, the chosen unit could be €10,000 and we thus set v 
(€30,000 + €10,000) = (€40,000) = 1, i.e. we assign a value difference of one to 
the transition from €30,000 to €40,000. 

Third, other transitions are measured by aid of the norm transition, i.e. in the 
example by aid of the transition from €30,000 to €40,000. We initially search for 
the attribute level z for which it holds that: 


(€30,000 — €40,000) ~(€40.000 — z). 


Since v(€40,000) = | and 1(€30,000) = 0, it must hold that v(z) = 2. Building on 
this information, the next level z' can be determined, such that the transition from 
€30,000 to €40,000 is just as attractive as that from z to z'. We assign a value 3 to 
the level z’. The variable z' can also be elicited via a comparison with the transition 
from €40,000 to z. We assign higher values to greater consequences until the new 
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consequence is equal to the best consequence or it outruns the range of possible 
consequences for the first time. 


[Thousand €] 


Figure 5-4; Determination of the value function by the difference standard sequence technique 


Fourth, the values assigned to the consequences are normalized, i.e. divided by the 
highest value assigned to a consequence. We obtain 1(€30,000)=0, 
wW€40,000) = 0.25, (€53,000)=0.5 (for z=€53,000), 1(€69,000)=0.75 (for 
z'=€69,000) and 1(€95,000) = 1. Afterwards, the value function can be drawn. 
Figure 5-4 depicts the process and the resulting value function for our example. 

Fifth and finally, a consistency check has to be conducted. It would here be 
possible, for instance, to ask for the attribute level that is in the middle of the in- 
terval [x ,x'] from a value perspective (see the bisection method in Section 5.2.4). 
This intermediate attribute level has to coincide with the consequence that has a 
value of 0.5. The difference standard sequence technique could also be repeated 
with a different starting unit, i.e. a different interval that is assigned a value differ- 
ence of |. 

These consistency checks clarify the basic idea behind this important step: us- 
ing a specific method, the decision maker is questioned in such a way that he 
needs to determine the value of an attribute level in a different manner. A consis- 
tent decision maker will assign a unique value to each consequence, independent 
of the chosen questioning technique. 

The disadvantage of this method follows from the fact that the best conse- 
quence of the original attribute range does not have to coincide with the highest 
consequence resulting from the questioning technique. This is not a serious prob- 
lem though. In this case, one will either stop with the questioning process early 
and extrapolate the value function beyond the last point or go beyond the highest 
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consequence of the original range and determine the value function for a larger in- 
terval. 

However, one has to be careful with respect to the normalization. This is par- 
ticularly so if a value function is elicited by different methods in order to compare 
these functions for a consistency check. If a value function v was elicited by the 
difference standard sequence technique and normalized on a different (e.g. larger) 
attribute range, it cannot be directly compared to a value function v’ that was nor- 
malized on the original attribute range. However, it is relatively easy in this case 
to rescale the already interpolated function v in such a way that it also assigns val- 
ues between 0 and | to the original attribute range [x ,x' ]. 


5.2.4 The bisection method 


The bisection method is also known as the “mid-value splitting technique”, First, 
the worst and the best attribute levels are determined, as is the case with the direct- 
rating method. In the example, it holds that x = €30,000 and x’ = €80,000. 

Second, the decision maker is asked to specify the attribute level that bisects 
the interval [x ,x"] from a value perspective. This consequence is called xy 5. For 
this consequence, it holds: 


(x >X0s)~(0s—>* ). 


Due to the measurability of the value function, this indifference is equal to v(x»,5) — 
W(x) =v(x')—v(xy5). If one sets v(x)=0 and v(x')=1, it follows that 
v(xys) = 0.5. In the example, assume that xp; = €50,000, i.e. the transition from 
€30,000 to €50,000 is as attractive as that from €50,000 to €80,000. 


30 40 50 60 70 80 x 
38 63 


Xo.28 Xos Xo75 [Thousand €] 


Figure 5-5; Determination of the value function according to the bisection method 
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Third, the bisecting attribute levels for the intervals [xv , xy] and [xy,s,.x'] are de- 
termined analogously and denominated with xy.2; and xy,7s, respectively. It holds 
that v(xy.25)=0.25 and (x75) = 0.75. In the example, let xp,2s = €38,000 and 
Xp.75 = €63,000. The constructed intervals can be further subdivided in an analog- 
ous manner. However, five support points (x , 9.25, Xp.s, Xo.75 and x’) are often suf- 
ficient to determine and draw the value function. 

Fourth, the value function is outlined in the relevant interval from €30,000 to 
€80,000. Figure 5-5 presents the value function determined in the example. 

Finally, consistency checks also have to be conducted for the bisection method. 
The easiest consistency check is to ask the decision maker for the center of the in- 
terval [xy.25, X9,7s] from a value perspective. This consequence has to be equal to 
Xy,s. In the example, the decision maker has to be indifferent between a transition 
from €38,000 to €50,000 and a transition from €50,000 to €63,000. 


5.2.5 Comparison of methods, consistency checks and non-monotonic value 
functions 


Comparison of methods 

The three methods presented in the last few sections differ more or less with re- 
spect to the mental strain that they cause for the respondent. At first glance, the di- 
rect-rating method seems to be the simplest of the three as it only asks the decision 
maker to assign points to consequences. However, when properly applied, it ac- 
tually turns out to be the most mentally challenging of the procedures. In order to 
obtain a measurable value function, the respondent has to assign the points in a 
way that also reflects his strengths of preference. This is by no means a simple 
task and many respondents might not even be sure how to interpret the request to 
generate “point assignments that reflect preference strength”. Strictly speaking, 
indeed the direct-rating method amounts to not much more than asking the deci- 
sion maker to plot some support points of his value function (in such a way that 
value differences reflect preference strength). From this perspective, the direct- 
rating method provides the least support to the decision maker in his endeavor to 
determine his value function, 

The difference standard sequence technique and the bisection method differ 
substantially from the direct-rating method. When applying both these methods, it 
is not necessary to interpret the abstract concept of “assigning points to reflect pre- 
ference strength”. The decision maker has to do nothing but state a preference 
with respect to some explicit transitions (“I would be indifferent between these 
two transitions”). For the difference standard sequence technique, the generation 
of indifference statements should even be somewhat easier than for the bisection 
method because only one transition is modified while the other is pre-specified; 
the bisection method forces the respondent to adjust both transitions simultaneous- 
ly, making it a little more difficult for the decision maker to determine a reliable 
and robust indifference statement. 
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Consistency checks 

A detailed examination of the inconsistencies which arise is an indispensable pre- 
condition for any correct representation of the preference. Inconsistencies can oc- 
cur due to both unsystematic and systematic errors. The prescriptive approach of 
decision analysis accepts the fact that answers to difficult preference questions can 
be volatile. A sound decision support procedure has to incorporate the possible 
mental limitations of the decision maker. Inconsistencies can occur within a single 
method of elicitation; they can, however, also occur because value functions are 
obtained from different techniques. 

If inconsistencies occur, the decision maker or decision analyst will start by 
analyzing the contradictory statements. The decision maker is asked to change 
previous preference statements in such a way that the inconsistency disappears. In 
the course of an interactive procedure, increasing consistency can be achieved by 
repeatedly correcting inconsistent statements until finally a unique value function 
is derived. If inconsistent valuations are considered to be driven by an unsystemat- 
ic error, this error can at least be reduced (if not completely mitigated) by taking 
the mean of the valuations. In this case, the value function results from the average 
of the inconsistent valuations. Inconsistencies could also be interpreted as signal- 
ing that a decision maker does not have an exact, complete preference. In this 
case, the inconsistent statements define the possible range of the feasible class of 
value functions. We will elaborate on the concept of incomplete information re- 
garding the preference in more detail in Section 5.3. 


Non-monotonic value functions 

We have explained how to determine value functions using an example in which a 
preference regarding salary was represented. The derived value functions were 
monotonic and the attribute values continuous. For value functions that are neither 
monotonically increasing nor decreasing, the best (or worst) consequence in the 
interval [x , x] has to be determined first, independent of the method used. After- 
wards, the interval can be split into two (or possibly more) subintervals on which 
the value function is monotonically increasing or decreasing. The techniques ear- 
lier presented can then be applied separately to both intervals. For example, think 
of the number of bananas (glasses of beer, wine, etc.) that you would like to con- 
sume on a single day. Let the interval of possible consequences range from zero to 
ten bananas. Certainly, there is an optimal value for you somewhere within that in- 
terval. The authors, for instance, like three bananas best and would thus have to 
determine one value function for the interval [0 bananas, 3 bananas] and one for 
the interval [3 bananas, 10 bananas]. It holds that v(3 bananas) = |. Depending on 
whether 10 bananas or 0 bananas is considered to be the worst attribute level, the 
value zero is assigned, say for instance v(10 bananas) = 0. Thus, the value function 
on the interval [3 bananas, 10 bananas] is normalized to [0, 1]. In order to align 
the value function on the interval [0 bananas, 3 bananas], a further indifference 
statement is needed. It relates the consequence of 0 bananas to a suitable conse- 
quence in the interval [3 bananas, 10 bananas] and thereby specifies the value to 
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be assigned to the outcome of 0 bananas when the value function is rescaled on 
this interval. 

Non-monotonic value functions often result from an inappropriate structuring 
of the system of objectives. Keeney (1981) argues that by using a thorough 
process (see Chapter 3), objectives can usually be found that lead to monotonic 
value functions. Objectives with non-monotonic value functions, in particular, can 
be split into monotonic lower-level objectives. In the example, the correct objec- 
tive could be the satiation level (or satiation level and feeling of fullness when 
split into lower-level objectives). 

If the attribute values are not available in a continuous form, neither the bisec- 
tion method nor the difference standard sequence technique can be used to deter- 
mine the value function, Discrete parameter values have to be evaluated directly. 
If the value function for the color of a car is to be determined and the possible 
attribute levels are yellow, white and pink, points have to be assigned directly to 
the attribute levels. 

The techniques for determining value functions cannot be described in such a 
way that one is able to learn them theoretically and then apply them to every deci- 
sion problem without any difficulties. A correct application of the techniques re- 
quires lots of practice with real problems. With regard to their subtleties, each me- 
thod needs to be adjusted with regard to the decision maker and the decision 
problem in question. We are confident that you will put this to the test by practic- 
ing the techniques at the next opportunity and trying to determine the value func- 
tions of some friends with respect to the annual number of days off work, annual 
salaries, or even the number of jelly beans consumed per day. 


5.3 Incomplete information 


Up to now we have assumed in this chapter that the decision maker has a complete 
and transitive preference. However, there are situations in which the axiom of 
completeness can be violated. A decision maker may not have a formally com- 
plete preference or may not be willing to express his preference exactly. For ex- 
ample, when using the bisection method, he might be sure that from a value pers- 
pective, the center of the interval [€30,000, €80,000] is located somewhere 
between €50,000 and €55,000 but not be able to decide in favor of any exact val- 
ue. If he is forced by the method to specify an exact value, he might reject the re- 
sults derived from the value function. It is not possible to represent such an in- 
complete preference in the value calculations that have been introduced so far. 
However, the calculations can be extended quite easily in order to represent in- 
complete information about preferences. Instead of a single value function, a class 
of value functions compatible with the information provided by the decision mak- 
er is used. Let / denote the information at hand, and let V(/) denote the class of 
value functions that is compatible with this information. All value functions of the 
class V(/) are classified as feasible. One alternative is preferred to a second alter- 
native, if the value of the first alternative is at least as great as the value of the 
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second alternative for all feasible value functions and higher for at least one value 
function. Formally, this can be defined as: 


a>ynb = v(a)= v(d) for all ve Vi/) 
and v(a)> (4) for at least one v € V(/) 
a,be€A (analogous for ~, =). 


Equivalently, we state that alternative a dominates alternative 5 with respect to the 
class V(/). Note that the resulting relation is no longer complete: alternatives exist 
for which neither one nor the other direction of dominance is given. For these 
pairs of alternatives, we have “incomparability”, which has to be distinguished 
from indifference ~,;, . The latter case would by definition only occur if there was 
indifference between a and 4 for all v in V(/). 

If the concept of incomplete information is to be applied, there are two prob- 
lems that must be solved. First, the class of feasible value functions needs to be 
determined. Second, it is necessary to examine for the relevant pairs of alterna- 
tives whether one alternative dominates the other with respect to the class of value 
functions. At this point, we should explain the procedures used to determine the 
class and to check for dominance in general terms as well as by an example: how- 
ever, we would like to postpone doing so until later. For value functions with one 
objective, the procedures are not particularly interesting and only of minor prac- 
tical relevance. This will be different when we apply the concept of incomplete in- 
formation to decision making with multiple objectives, decision making under risk 
and group decisions. We will explain these procedures in detail in the respective 
chapters. 


Questions and exercises 


5.1 
What is the difference between ordinal and measurable value functions? 


52 

An entrepreneur has made the following statements concerning his value function: 
the value of the difference between -€10M and -€7M is the same as the values of 
the transitions from -€7M to -€5M, from -€5M to -€3M, from -€3M to €0M, from 
€0M to €1M, from €1M to €5M, and from €5M to €10M. 


(a) Draw the value function normalized on the interval [0, 1]. 
(b) Which method is used? 
(c) Check for consistency. 


5.3 

You are looking for a new flat. One of the important considerations is the size of 
the living space. You have offers of flats with living spaces between 20m? and 
200m’. 
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(a) Assume you always prefer the flat with the larger living space. You do not 
care about the disadvantages of bigger flats — more cleaning, higher rent, 
higher heating costs — as your grandma will pay these expenses. Determine 
the value function by using the bisection method. 

(b) Assume now that your grandma does not handle all the related expenses. 
What is the resulting problem and how can you solve it? 


5.4 

Think again about the entrepreneur from Exercise 5.2. The relevant range of profit 
was between -€10M and €10M. The entrepreneur makes the following statements: 
the value of the difference between -€10M and -€7M is the same as values of the 
transitions from -€7M to -€5M, from -€5M to -€3M, from -€3M to €0M, from 
€0M to €1M and from €1M to €5M. However, the transition from €5M to the 
maximum profit of €10M creates a smaller value than the other transitions. Can 
you still generate the value function for the profits from -€10M to €10M if the en- 
trepreneur makes one of the following statements? 


(a) The transition from €1M to €5M generates the same value as the transition 
from €5M to €12M. 


(b) The transition from €1M to €5M generates the same value as the transition 
from €5M to €12M. Within the range between €5M and €12M, the transi- 
tion from €5M to €10M generates the same value as the transition from 
€10M to €12M. 

(c) The transition from €5M to €10M generates half as much value as the tran- 
sition from €1 to €5M. 

(d) The transition from €5M to €10M generates the same value as the transition 
from -€7M to -€6M. 

5.5 


(a) Construct a value function with the target variable “distance between my 
flat and the city” (where you work and shop, but where pollution and noise 
are both bothersome). 


(b) In the case that your value function is not monotonous: can you substitute 
the attribute “distance” by several different attributes for which you have a 
monotonous value function? 

5.6 


You think about giving money to your friend as a wedding present. Therefore, you 
determine your friend’s value function for money in the range [€0, €1,000] by a 
hypothetical questioning (i.e. you anticipate the answers he might have given to 
your questions when applying two different methods). 

The result of method | is v(x)=x/500—x7/1,000,000; method II yields 
vx) = 1,582 — 1,582 & O°, 

What are you going to do now? 


Chapter 6: Decision making under certainty and 
with multiple objectives: multiattribute value 
functions 


6.0 Summary 


1. In many situations, multiple objectives are relevant when making a deci- 
sion. They require the evaluation of alternatives by means of a multiattri- 
bute value function. 

The simplest and most important multiattribute value function is the addi- 

tive one. Using this value function, the (total) value of an alternative is 

computed as a weighted sum of (individual) values per attribute. 

3. The additive model can only be employed if certain independence condi- 
tions between the considered attributes are fulfilled. 

4. The weights of the attributes can reasonably be determined using the trade- 
off method or the swing method. In the case of the trade-off method, objec- 
tive weights are derived from the trade-off relationship between two 
attributes. In the case of the swing method, objective weights are computed 
from point valuations of different alternatives. 

5. The widely used direct-ratio method is fraught with problems. 

6. Attribute weights can only be reasonably interpreted with respect to the 
ranges of the attribute levels. There is no “per se” importance of particular 
attributes. 

7. If the decision maker is incapable of specifying exact weights, the optimal 
alternative might also be determined on the basis of imperfect information 
(e.g. the specification of an interval) or at least dominant alternatives can be 
eliminated. 

8. Sensitivity analyses can provide important information on acceptable 
changes of the objective weights without changing the optimal alternative. 

9. Individuals make systematic mistakes when trying to determine their 
attribute weights. In particular, they do not sufficiently take into account the 
attribute ranges (see 6. above) and overestimate the weight of an objective 
if it is split into multiple subordinate objectives. 


to 


6.1 Value functions for multiple attributes 


Decision making with multiple conflicting objectives is a key problem in many 
areas of application. For that reason, the literature on this topic is particularly mul- 
tifaceted and extensive (for a recent survey, see Wallenius et al. 2008). We will 
focus on the multiattribute valuation concept in this chapter. Building on the ideas 
in Chapter 5, in which we analyzed value functions for only one objective, we will 
now consider value functions for multiple attributes. A multiattribute value func- 
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tion assigns a particular value to every alternative, depending on the respective le- 
vels of the individual attributes. We assume certainty concerning the levels. 

Let us return to the example from Chapter 5 and consider the recent graduate 
who faces several employment opportunities. They no longer differ only in their 
respective annual starting salary but now also in their average weekly working 
time: occupation in a management consultancy, as a teaching assistant at a univer- 
sity, or as a sailing instructor (Table 6-1). 


Table 6-1: Three employment opportunities with two attributes 


rt 0 a EN Nt NRA 


Alternative Salary Working hours 
(a) Consultancy €80,000 60 hours 
() University €50,000 40 hours 
(c) Sailing instructor €30,000 20 hours 


Using a multiattribute value function v, we want to try to model his preferences 
according to his multiple objectives (i.e. salary and working hours) in order to fa- 
cilitate the complex decision. (Having acquired the relevant knowledge, he will be 
able to do so himself.) Similarly to the value functions for a single attribute, the 
value function vy shall express the strength of preference towards the different al- 
ternatives. Among two alternatives, the one with the higher (preference) value is 
chosen. We are hence looking for a function v with 


a>bs wva)>v(b). 


But how do we obtain such a function? First off, there needs to be a guarantee 
that such a function exists in the first place. This does not mean that the decision 
maker needs to know it; the “existence” of such a function rather means that the 
decision maker is capable of making statements that allow the construction of the 
function. 

Let us assume that the value function v exists. What could it look like? Ob- 
viously, a particularly simple form, typical of the additive model, is desirable. We 
will thus restrict our attention to this model, especially as it has the highest relev- 
ance in practice. In Section 6.3, we will discuss what conditions are necessary for 
the existence of an additive multiattribute value function. 


6.2. The additive model 


The alternative a € 4 is characterized by the vector a= (aj, ... , @). The a, indi- 
cate the levels of the attribute X. for the alternative a. The decision maker has a 
value function v,(x,) (one-dimensional attribute value function, individual value 
function) over every attribute X,. The individual value functions v, are normalized 
on the interval [0, 1]. This means that all relevant levels lie between x, (worst lev- 
el) and x,’ (best level) and that 
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v,.(x,)=0 and v,(x,")=1 (6.1) 


hold. 

The boundaries x, and x, have to enclose the attribute levels of all alternatives 
that are being evaluated but they can be larger than necessary (e.g. to avoid re- 
normalizations in the case of the occurrence of new alternatives). However, the in- 
terval should generally be as narrow as possible as this leads to more accuracy in 
the subsequent evaluations. If, for instance, your job offers yield salaries of 
€55,000 and €68,000, it is possible to determine the value function over this inter- 
val or over a slightly larger one, say from €50,000 to €80,000; however, it would 
not be sensible to use an interval from €0 to €1,000,000. 

The additive model determines the value of an alternative a as 


m 
v(a)= >a) (6.2) 
r=l 


where w, > 0 and 


m 


yw =I, (6.3) 


As stated above, a, indicates the level of the attribute X, for the alternative a, and 
va,) indicates the respective value of the attribute value function v,. The w, are 
objective weights or attribute weights. Later on, we will explain that this term is 
misleading because attributes actually do not have any weights per se. However, 
we will use this term because it is both convenient and widely used, although it 
would be more accurate to speak of scaling constants. The weights relate the valu- 
ations of the different attributes to each other. Essentially, only the relative size of 
the weights is important, and not their absolute size. The normalization that is 
postulated by condition (6.3) has the single purpose of choosing one specific com- 
bination out of the set of many equivalent weight combinations allowing us to 
speak of unique weights. In multiattribute value theory, it is common to normalize 
by fixing the sum of weights at | (and this is actually in line with our standard 
comprehension of “weighting”). However, we could as well postulate that w, al- 
ways has to be | (a normalization that you will observe later on in Chapter 11, 
when we discuss intertemporal decision making and interpret it as a special case 
ofa multiattribute decision problem). 

If you consider just two attributes Y and Y, the additive model can be illustrated 
graphically. Figure 6-1 shows how the total value is aggregated from the attribute 
value functions vy and vy and the weighting factors wy and wy=1—wy. x indi- 
cates the worst, x’ the best level of the attribute Y; the same applies to Y. We ob- 
tain the left (total) value function if attribute Y is weighted heavily and the right 
one if a lot of weight is assigned to attribute Y. The meaning of the weighting fac- 
tors can easily be seen: the weighting factor wy indicates the increase in value 
when attribute Y is changed from its lowest level (individual value = 0) to the 
highest level (individual value = 1), leaving all other attributes equal. In general, 
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the value of an alternative with the maximum level in one attribute w, and the min- 
imum level in all other attributes is equal to the weight of this attribute: 


Re a 1 ass = Pe 

WR) pH pede say pote) 

e - + a: = 

= WY (X__ )+W2V2(X_ ) +... WY, (X, A Weg Veg (Mpa Foe Wey Vo (Xp) 
= Ww, 0+ Ww, -O+...4+w,-L+w,,)-0+...+ 6, 0 
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Individual value functions w,+w,=1 


(Total) Value function v(x,y) = w,v,(x) + wyy,(y) 
For relatively large weight of X For relatively large weight of Y 


Figure 6-1: Graphical illustration of the additive model for two attributes 


Let us assume we had identified measurable attribute value functions v; and v2 for 
our job example (using the techniques described in Chapter 5). Let us further as- 
sume that the value functions in this case are monotone. This implies that the deci- 
sion maker prefers more money to less money and less work to more work at all 
times (this is a quite plausible assumption but need not invariably be the case). 

The value functions in Table 6-2 were determined over the attribute intervals 
€30,000 to €80,000 annual salary and 20 to 60 weekly working hours, respective- 


ly. 
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Table 6-2: Three job offers with two attributes and their respective values 


Alternative Salary Value of salary Working hours — Value of working 
A] VAX) x2 hours 
: . - vAX2) 
(a) Consultancy €80,000 1.0 60 hours 0.0 
(b) University €50,000 0.6 40 hours 0.5 
(c) Sailing instructor €30,000 0.0 20 hours 1.0 


With the help of the value function v, the total value can now be derived from the 
individual values. Let us assume that we know both objective weights w, and w>. 
This allows us to evaluate the three alternatives. From Table 6-3, we see that for 
w, = 0.6 and w2 = 0.4, the job as a consultant yields the highest total value. 


Table 6-3: Evaluation of the three job offers using attribute weights of 0.6 for the salary and 0.4 
for working hours 


Alternative Value of Weighted Value of Weighted Total value 
salary value of salary working hours value of 
working hours 


vAx7) = wyVi(xX1) vAx2) wW2V(X2) wv (x7) + 


W2VAX2) 
(a) Consultancy 1.0 0.60 0.0 0.00 0.60 
(b) University 0.6 0.36 0.5 0.20 0.56 
(c) Sailing instr. 0.0 0.00 1.0 0.40 0.40 


6.3 Requirements for the applicability of the additive model 


Due to the simplicity and elegance of the additive value function, the model is (of- 
ten hastily) used in a variety of applications. For example, it is known by the terms 
“scoring model”, “point valuation method”, or “cost utility analysis”. In these me- 
thods, scores between 0 and 10 or 0 and 100 are attached to the attribute levels of 
each alternative. The importance of an attribute is reflected by a weight expressed 
as a percentage. The percentages add up to 100% for all attributes. The percentag- 
es are used to weight the scores, summing up to the total value of an alternative. 
Examples can be found in a variety of domains, e.g. in product testing, methods of 
analytical job performance evaluation, the evaluation of alternative technical sys- 
tems, performance evaluations in sports, or even at school. 

In order to be able to rationally justify the use of an additive value model, cer- 
tain conditions concerning the independence of the attribute evaluation have to be 
fulfilled. A measurable value function 


VX 5X95 e229 Xp) = WY] (2X) + W252) + A Wy Vy (Xp) 
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obviously expresses the concept that a certain increase in one attribute causes a 
change in total value completely independent of the level of all other attributes. 
For example: 

—  Inadecathlon, the improvement from 11.5 to 11.0 seconds in the 100-meter 
sprint yields an additional score that is independent of the performance in 
the long jump or shot put event. 

— In building projects, short construction time, a high quality standard, and 
low construction costs are desirable. The reduction of the construction time 
from 10 to 9 months generates the same value for you, no matter whether 
costs and quality are high or low. 


We have already discussed this property in Chapter 3, where we called it preferen- 
tial independence. Let us now define it formally: 


Definition 6.1 (Simple preferential independence) 
Let 


A= (Aj, 0605 Qj_5 Ais Ajgyy vores Am) 


B= (Gj, 6-05, @j-49 Ops Apyjs 0-03 Ay) 
be two alternatives that only differ in the i-th attribute, and 


ts , ’ ' ' 
A = (Ay, 0005 Qj_y5 js Ajay s 00s Ay) 


, ’ ’ , , 
Bo = (Gj y.0+ 49 Gj45 Djs Aino +0+s Gm) 


be two other alternatives that also only differ in the i-th attribute, but for this fea- 
ture the same levels as a and 4. The attribute X; is then called (simply) preferen- 
tially independent of the remaining attributes if it holds for any a, b, a’, b' defined 
as above that: 


a>b<a'>b' (analogous for ~, <). 


To clarify: you want to buy a new car and choose among various models. For you, 
one of the most important attributes is the color and you are only interested in a 
black or a white car, For every model, both colors are available. If you prefer 
black on any car model, the attribute “color” is simply preferentially independent 
of all other attributes. However, if you preferred an Opel in black and a VW in 
white, the attribute color would not be independent of the other attributes. 

Extending the definition of preferential independence to the case of multiple 
attributes does not pose a problem. A subset of the attribute set is called “preferen- 
tially independent of the remaining attributes” if the preference of the decision 
maker with respect to the attribute levels on this subset is not influenced by the le- 
vels of the other attributes (as long as they are the same for all alternatives). We 
refrain here from presenting a formal definition of this property (it would be a lit- 
tle technical and rather confusing) and explain the extended concept by means of 
an example: 
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A professor is looking for an undergraduate research assistant and a number of 
students have applied for the job. After a first screening, two of them remain on 
the short list. The relevant objectives are grade point average (GPA), length of 
study, knowledge of foreign languages, computer skills, and maximum workload 
in hours per week. An assistant is asked to support the preparation of the final de- 
cision by summarizing the relevant attribute levels for both candidates. He con- 
strains his summary to the two attributes of grade point average (3.5 vs 3.0) and 
maximum workload (3 hrs/w vs. 8 hrs/w) and justifies his approach with the ar- 
gument that “the candidates do not differ on the other attributes anyway”. Howev- 
er, in doing so he has implicitly assumed that the attributes GPA and maximum 
workload are preferentially independent of the other attributes and that the explicit 
levels of the other attributes do not even need to be mentioned. Whether this is a 
sensible assumption is very doubtful. It may well be that the difference in maxi- 
mum workload is much more important (relative to the GPA) if both candidates 
have extraordinary computer skills, while it is less relevant if both candidates are 
rather weak in this respect. 

We want to stress once more the fundamental difference between preferential 
independence and statistical independence. Preferential independence has nothing 
to do with the empirical observation that students with better computer skills have 
also better GPAs and less time available, for instance (the authors have not 
checked whether this is indeed an empirical fact; it is only an example), it is in- 
stead concerned with the feature that the decision maker has a preference with re- 
spect to different GPA/workload combinations that is not influenced by other 
attributes like computer skills. 

A particularly comfortable decision situation is given if the above defined con- 
dition of preferential independence is given for any subset of the attribute set; we 
will call such a scenario “mutual preferential independence”. 


Definition 6.2 (Mutual preferential independence) 

The attributes X}, ..., X, are mutually preferentially independent if every subset of 
these attributes is preferentially independent of its complementary set of attributes 
(R. L. Keeney and Raiffa 1976, p. 111). 

Let us look at an example: if you want to buy a new car and consider the four 
criteria (attributes) “engine power”, “trunk size”, “consumption”, and “price” for 
your evaluation, the condition implies that the subset {engine power, trunk size, 
consumption} should be preferentially independent of the complementary set 
{price}. At the same time, the subset {engine power, price} has to be preferential- 
ly independent of the complementary set {trunk size, consumption} and so on (for 
each possible subset of attributes). 

If mutual preferential independence is satisfied, the preference can be 
represented by an additive multiattribute value function. However, mutual prefe- 
rential independence is only sufficient for non-measurable value functions. These 
are value functions that are able to arrange the alternatives in the right order, but 
whose values cannot be used to measure value differences (“strength of prefe- 
rence”). Since we would like to obtain measurable value functions (which means 
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that we want to be able to interpret value differences), preferences have to meet 
even stricter requirements. 


Definition 6.3 (Difference independence) 
Let 


A= (Cy, 005 jy Gps Ajyqs 009 Ay) 


b = (a, er a; -|s b,, Gists oney ay) 
be two alternatives that only differ in the /-th attribute, and 


' , zk ' ’ 
A = (Aygo 005 iy Qjs Ajay ees Am) 


' ' ' ' ' 
b =(d),..., Gi}, b;, Tigjavees a») 


be two more alternatives that also only differ in the /-th attribute, but for this fea- 
ture the same levels as a and 4. The attribute X; is then called difference indepen- 
dent of the remaining attributes if for any a, 4, a’, b' defined as above it holds that 


(ab) ~ (a'>b'). 


Let us look at an example: the attribute “maximum speed” is difference indepen- 
dent of the attributes “price” and “consumption”, if the additional value that you 
attach to a particular increase in maximum speed is independent of the vehicle be- 
ing a €50,000 car with an average consumption of 20 liters/100km or a €20,000 
car with an average fuel consumption of 10 liters/100km, 

An additive measurable value function requires that additive difference inde- 
pendence holds for every attribute; it is easy to verify that this also implies mutual 
preferential independence. 

Hence, our earlier statement that “preferential independence” is the necessary 
condition for the additive model was very sloppy. More exactly, we have to re- 
quire mutual preferential independence and, if we ask for a measurable value 
function (as we usually do), we also need difference independence. 

If it is impossible for a decision maker to define the attribute value function of 
an attribute without knowing the level of another attribute, preferential indepen- 
dence is obviously not given. Let us assume that, in a decision between two jobs, 
both the annual salary and the annual number of days off are important besides 
other attributes. The decision maker now wants to construct his attribute value 
function for the annual number of days off and makes use of the bisection method. 
He hence has to determine the number of days off that is right in the middle of 20 
and 40 vacation days from a value perspective. He should now ask himself: is it 
possible to determine this without knowing my salary? If | have a very low salary 
(€35,000 gross), | have to spend a large part of my net income on daily life goods 
so there will not remain much money for holidays. Therefore, holiday time ex- 
ceeding three weeks is of very little value. Even though | can read or take long 
walks, I will probably soon miss the stimulating atmosphere at work. The mid- 
point level from a value perspective might be about 24 days. However, if my sala- 
ry is close to the upper limit of the considered alternatives (€60,000 gross), addi- 
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tional holiday time is of much greater value (luxurious long-distance journeys). 
The midpoint level from a value perspective might then be about 29 days. 

The difference independence condition will tend to be fulfilled (approximately) 
more easily if the ranges between the upper and lower limits of the respective 
attributes are small. If the minimum salary is €50,000 and the maximum salary is 
€60,000, it can be expected that the value function over the days off is less depen- 
dent on the salary in comparison to a range from €30,000 to €60,000. 

Figure 6-2 shows two non-additive value functions over two attributes Y and Y. 
In the left example, the increase in value when switching from x to x’ is quite 
modest at a low level of Y. The higher Y becomes, the more value appreciation is 
produced by the increase in the level of X; there is a complementary relationship 
between the attributes. Consider a medical decision and let Y denominate the life 
duration and Y the quality of life. If we (plausibly) assume that the decision maker 
values an additional year of life more if he enjoys a higher quality of life, we have 
complementarity. The reverse case is displayed in the right part of Figure 6-2: 
Here, we observe a substitute relationship between the attributes. The higher the 
level of one attribute, the less additional value is produced by an improvement of 
the other attribute. 


V(x, ¥) v(x,y) 


xy xy 


Figure 6-2: Non-additive value models with two attributes 


If the conditions for the additive model are not fulfilled, you should — as already 
mentioned in Chapter 3 — try to “produce” independence via a different, better 
formulation of the objectives. For example, you could split the attribute “number 
of days off” into three sub-attributes: 

— Number of days off for long-distance journeys, 

— Number of days off for trips within Europe, 

— Number of days off spent at home. 


For each of these attributes, you could generate a value function. In addition, you 
would have to decide how you plan to assign your days off to the three categories, 
depending on your annual salary. 

Another example: a manager who is in charge of a profit center tries to plan the 
development of his unit over the next five years. For him, not only the expected 
total profit over this time span is important but also the development of the profits 
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over time. He prefers a continuous upward trend to a volatile up-and-down 
movement that comes, in the worst case, with a sharp decline in the final year. If 
the profit in each of the five years was introduced as a separate attribute, there 
would be no difference independence between them. However, it might be possi- 
ble to model the manager’s preferences through the two attributes, say “total profit 
over five years” and “average annual profit growth”, which fulfill the indepen- 
dence condition. 

Since an additive value model strongly simplifies the decision calculus, it is 
worthwhile to carefully think about possibilities to redefine attributes in order to 
eliminate existing dependencies. Von Winterfeldt and Edwards, who are not only 
scientists but also experienced decision analysis practitioners, are convinced that 
this should be possible in virtually every case of application ({ {324 von Winter- 
feldt,Detlof. 1986/y;} },1986, p. 309). 


6.4 Determination of the weights 


6.4.1 The attribute value functions in the example “Choosing a job” 


From now on, we will always assume that preferences can be properly modeled by 
a measurable, additive value function. There are a number of possible ways to de- 
termine the attribute weights w,. We will outline three of these approaches and il- 
lustrate them by means of examples. In order to do so, we extend the above- 
mentioned job choice problem and introduce a third objective, which we will call 
“career perspectives”. The respective attribute can assume the levels “excellent”, 
“good”, and “bad”. We do not want to go into further detail regarding the mea- 
surement and interpretation of these terms. However, it is important to note that 
the decision maker himself has to have a clear understanding of their meaning; 
otherwise he will not be able to determine a proper attribute value function and an 
appropriate weighting of this attribute. 

Table 6-4 displays the extended alternatives. The value function of the decision 
maker for the starting salary, v;, is assumed to have a shape as presented in Fig- 
ure 6-3. The elicited points were approximated by the continuous function 


vy; (x, )= 1.225. ( I — e695 —30,000/(80,000-30,000 ). 


Table 6-4: The three available jobs with three attributes 


Alternative Salary Working hours Career perspectives 
(a) Consultancy €80,000 60 hours good 
(b) University €50,000 40 hours excellent 


(c) Sailing instructor €30,000 20 hours bad 
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Value 


30 40 50 60 70 80 
Starting salary 


[Thousand €] 
Figure 6-3: Value function for an annual salary in a range between €30,000 and €80,000 
For the attribute “working hours”, the decision maker is assumed to have a linear 
value function in a range between 20 and 60 hours; it thus holds that 


(x2) = (60 — x2) / 40. For the attribute “career perspectives”, the attribute levels 
are evaluated according to the last column of Table 6-5, 


Table 6-5; Individual values of the alternatives in the respective attributes 


Alternative Salary ____—__—_—Working hours _Career perspectives 
(a) Consultancy ] 0 0.7 

(b) University 0.6 0.5 | 

(c) Sailing instructor 0 l 0 


6.4.2 Determination of the weights by use of the trade-off method 


A trade-off is essentially an exchange relationship. Determining the weights ac- 
cording to the trade-off method means that you ask for the exchange relationship 
of two objective variables for which the decision maker is indifferent. The value 
functions have to be known. You proceed as follows: you need pairs of alterna- 
tives that differ only in two attributes and are considered equally attractive by the 
decision maker. An indifference statement, for instance, between the alternatives 


fp Sept hin dead tan ~Lad 
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can be used to conclude how heavily the decision maker weights the attributes Y; 
and X;. Due to the additivity, the equation v(/) = v(g) can be reduced to 


wv; (f;) + wv (fj) = wv; (g;) + wv )(g;) ‘ 


A set of m—1 of such equations in combination with the normalization condition 
xw,= 1 yields a system of m equations in m variables. This system has a unique 
solution if there are no redundancies between the equations. Redundancies occur if 
you can derive an equation of the system from two or more other equations within 
the system. 

Let us begin by comparing the attributes “annual salary” and “working hours”. 
Since it is often very difficult for a decision maker to immediately quantify pre- 
cisely an exchange relationship, you would prefer to draw nearer step-by-step, 
starting with the extreme values. At first, the decision maker is asked if he prefers 
an alternative f with the characteristics 


f=(€80,000, 60 hours, *) 


which is the combination of highest possible salary and worst outcome in terms of 
working hours, to an alternative g with 


g=(€30,000, 20 hours, *) 


which is the combination with the worst possible salary and the best working 
hours. The attribute level for career perspectives is omitted here, because it is irre- 
levant for the preference determination as long as the level is the same for both al- 
ternatives, due to the assumed preferential independence; that is why an asterisk 
has been put in the third place. It is sufficient for the decision maker to focus sole- 
ly on the first two attributes when determining the trade-off: 

If the decision maker states, for instance, that he prefers alternative f to g, then 
the high salary of €80,000 can be lowered to €60,000, whereupon the decision 
maker has to decide between f” and g with 


J' =(€60,000, 60 hours, *) 

g=(€30,000, 20 hours, *) 
If he still prefers f", the salary of €60,000 can be reduced further. If his preference 
reverses to g, the salary of €60,000 will be increased again. This process is re- 
peated a couple of times until a sum of €x with /” = (€x, 60 hours, *) is found that 


makes /” and g equally attractive. Let us assume €55,000 is the amount we are 
looking for. Hence it holds 


(€55,000, 60 hours, *) ~ (€30,000, 20 hours, *) 
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meaning that the decision maker is willing to trade an additional salary of €25,000 
(on top of the €30,000) against 40 hours of weekly working time (on top of the 20 
hours); this is his trade-off. 

It holds that 


wyv(€55,000) + w2v(60 hours) + w3v3(*)= 
wv,(€30,000) +wsv(20 hours) + w3v;(*). 


Since * is equal in both cases, the term can be canceled out on both sides. Solving 
for w, yields 


= v3(20) — v5(60) 


| 
Wa ate cn pac saa Ww. =1,429-w,. 6.4 
' (55,000) — ¥,(30,000) 7 0.7 7 2 (6.4) 


The approximate value for the salary v\(55,000)=0.7 can be taken from Fig- 
ure 6-3. The exact value is derived by inserting the argument into the given expo- 
nential function. 

We now compare the attributes “career perspectives” and “annual salary”. Let 
us assume the decision maker arrives (after an appropriate convergence procedure) 
at the following equally attractive alternatives: 


(€70,000, *, bad) ~(€30,000, *, excellent) 


This would lead us to the following equation: 


_ __¥s(excellent) —v,(bad) 
"= ¥(70,000)— v, (30,000) 


Wy = 


1 "Ww = Ww. 
oo "3 1.099- ws. (6.5) 
Adding the normalization condition Zw,= 1, we can easily derive the respective 
w;, from the equations. We find w, = 0.38, w2 = 0.27, and w; = 0.35. 

The decision maker can use these weighting factors to obtain a ranking of his 
preferred alternatives: 


v(a) = 0.38-1+0.27-0+0.35-0.7= 0.63 
v(b) = 0.38- 0.64 0.27: 0.54 0.35-1=0.71 
v(c) = 0.38-0 + 0.27-1+0.35-0=0.27. 


As we can see, the occupation as a teaching assistant at the university is the op- 
timal alternative, whereas the job as a sailing instructor ends up far behind the two 
other alternatives. 

One potential problem with the determination of trade-offs can be caused by 
attributes that assume only a few possible levels. There is no continuous value 
function. This can be problematic for the reason that the level of a particular 
attribute can only be adjusted discontinuously. For example, the attribute “loca- 
tion” could play an important role in choosing a job. The head office of the con- 
sultancy is in Frankfurt, the university is located in Paderborn, and the sailing 
academy in Kiel. The decision maker has assigned a value of | to his preferred lo- 
cation (e.g. Kiel), a value of 0 to his least preferred location (e.g. Paderborn), and 
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an intermediate value to the third location (Frankfurt). When comparing the loca- 
tion with a continuous attribute like the starting salary, it is no problem to find 
equally attractive alternatives because it is possible to vary the level of the conti- 
nuous attribute. If, for instance, the decision maker _ states 
(Paderborn, €80,000) > (Kiel, €30,000), then you can increase the salary that is 
associated with the location Kiel until the decision maker is indifferent between 
the alternatives. However, you should avoid a comparison of two discrete 
attributes because it would only be by mere chance that you would find two alter- 
natives with the same attractiveness. 

Moreover, it may happen that there is such a large preference jump between 
two adjacent levels of the discrete attribute that it cannot be compensated for by 
any adjustment of the continuous attribute within its predefined range. In our case, 
e.g., the number of annual holidays (as another attribute) may play a role as well. 
The number of holidays has a very narrow range of variation; let us say 20 to 24 
days. Beginning with a combination (Kiel, 20 days), it might not be possible to 
compensate the transition to a less preferred location by increasing the number of 
holidays. Hence, there are no two combinations within the given range of alterna- 
tives that are equally attractive. However, since we are hardly restricted in our 
choice of picking attribute pairs to construct the trade-offs (only keeping the prob- 
lem of redundancies in mind), we should not encounter a problem here. 

In our sample calculations, trade-offs were always determined on the basis of 
alternatives that featured only minimal or maximal levels of an attribute. It is 
problematic that the decision maker is thereby confronted with rather unrealistic 
alternatives. He has to be imaginative and will have a harder time making reliable 
indifference statements. 

You should therefore try to use realistic comparisons when identifying trade- 
offs. In a comparison between two different combinations of salary and working 
hours, the decision maker may well be able to make the following statement: 


(€80,000, 60 hours, *) ~(€65,000, 52 hours, *) 


The left alternative is equivalent to the alternative “consultancy” in both consi- 
dered attributes. It should be fairly easy for the decision maker to imagine this 
combination. From the indifference statement we can derive the following rela- 
tion: 


¥i(52) — 9,68) wy, = 0:2. ow, =1,333- Ww, 


1 * ¥;,(80,000) — v,(65,000) °"? ~ 0.15 


You can see that this weight relation does not exactly match the relation 
(w, = 1.429 w2) that was determined before. However, if the additive model was 
valid (as we presume) and if the attribute value functions were properly elicited 
beforehand, we should have obtained the same ratio in both cases. Differences of 
such kind are inevitable due to people’s limited cognitive abilities. For that reason, 
it is sensible not to limit ourselves to the determination of m— 1 trade-offs to gen- 
erate a consistent system of equations but to deliberately create more than the mi- 
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nimal required number of trade-off measurements in order to check for consisten- 
cy of the statements. In Section 6.5, we will investigate ways and means of deal- 
ing with the unavoidable fuzziness of preference measurements. 


6.4.3 Determination of the weights by use of the swing method 


Unlike the trade-off method, the swing method does not require that the attribute 
value functions are known. The decision maker imagines that he has at hand the 
worst defined alternative 


TNS wee lw, 


Assume that he has the choice of increasing one of the attributes to its highest lev- 
el, leaving all other attributes at their lowest levels. He ranks the attributes accord- 
ing to his preference for increasing their level to the maximum. Let us call these 
artificial alternatives 


r = gy SS ee IS 
BD FAS) 5105 Hees hs Mag veadg ) 


with r= 1, .... m and remind ourselves that v(b") = w,. 

Through the ranking of the 4’, we have already structured the weights in des- 
cending order; it now remains to quantify them. Let us assign a value of zero to a 
and an arbitrary value of 100 points to the most preferred 4". Subsequently, the de- 
cision maker assigns points to the remaining 4’ in such a way that the value differ- 
ences between them are reflected. The final step is the normalization of the 
weights to |. Let ¢; be the number of points, it then holds that 


Ww, = ate (6.6) 


In summary, the procedure works as follows: 


Specification of a ranking of the artificial alternatives 5’, 

2. Base allocation of points: 0 for a , 100 for the best 4’, 

3. Evaluation of the remaining 5” in such a way that the value differences be- 
tween them are reflected, 

4. Determination of the attribute weights by normalization of the evaluations. 


The approach can be clarified by means of our example. At first, the decision 
maker considers the extreme alternative 


a=(€30,000, 60 hours, bad). 


He is then asked for which attribute a change from the lowest to the highest level 
would be most attractive for him. He hence has to decide which of the alternatives 


b' =(€80,000, 60 hours, bad) 
b? =(€30,000, 20 hours, bad) 
b= (€30,000, 60 hours, excellent) 
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he prefers. Let us assume he chooses 5! as his preferred alternative, followed by 5° 
and finally 4”, 

Let us further assume that the decision maker arrives at an evaluation as de- 
picted in Table 6-6. 


Table 6-6: Evaluation of the three artificial alternatives 5” 


Rank Alternative b° Points 
1 b! 100 
2 be 70 

3 b 60 


We then derive the weights: 


w, =100/ (100 + 70 + 60) = 0.44 
Ww) = 60/ (100 + 70 + 60) = 0.26 
w; = 70/ (100 + 70+ 60) = 0.30. 


The calculation of the weights from the preference statements by the swing me- 
thod is fairly easy. However, it should be noted that — in the same spirit as in the 
comparison of the value function elicitation methods in Section 5.2.5 —the alleged- 
ly simpler swing method actually requires much more cognitive work on part of 
the decision maker than does the trade-off method. While the trade-off method 
asks for a large number of very simple preference statements (i.e., “I like this 
combination better than that one”), the “point assignment by preference strength” 
(step 3) of the swing method is a very complex valuation problem that additionally 
leaves a large margin of interpretation (what exactly does “assigning points by 
preference strength” even mean?). Therefore, the major advantage of the swing 
method should not be seen in the property that the weights are generated in such 
an easy way (with respect to quality and reliability of the elicited weights this 
should actually be seen as detrimental) but rather in the fact that the detailed 
shapes of the attribute value functions are not needed in the process (as only ex- 
treme levels are compared). 


6.4.4 Determination of the weights by use of the direct-ratio method 


In practice, the direct-ratio method is widely used (even though it is often referred 
to by another name). Strictly speaking, it should not even be presented in a text- 
book because it is quite unreliable. However, we must outline this method for two 
reasons: first, it is very widely used in practice and second, we want to clarify its 
logical defect. 

When using this method, you first have to rank the attributes according to their 
“importance”. This does not cause too much trouble for most people, although a 
question concerning the importance of an attribute per se is pointless. The objec- 
tive variable itself cannot be important, only the difference between its levels. For 
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example, it is pointless to say that salary is more important than holidays. The fol- 
lowing statement would be more sensible: an increase of annual salary from 
€50,000 to €53,000 is more important to me than an increase of annual holiday 
time from 25 to 30 days. We will come back to this issue in Section 6.6. 

Let us assume that you still have the feeling that the annual salary is more im- 
portant to you than your career perspectives and that your career perspectives are 
more important than the working hours. You now compare two attributes at a 
time; let us start with the less important ones. The question is: “how much more 
important to you are your career perspectives than the working hours?” Your an- 
swer might be “just a bit”. This answer is of little use and you are therefore asked 
to attach a concrete figure to it. The wording of the question is now as follows: “If 
the level of importance that is attached to the attribute “working hours” equals 1, 
how important is the attribute “career perspectives”?” Your answer might be 
“1.2”. You proceed accordingly when comparing the attributes “annual salary” 
and “working hours”. “If the level of importance that is attached to the attribute 
“working hours” equals 1, how important is the attribute “annual salary”?” Your 
answer: 2. 

From these statements you can derive objective weights. It holds that 


w, /w,=2 
and 
Ww; / Wy =1.2. 
It follows for the weights that 
w, =2/(1+1.24+2) =0.48 


w; =1/(14+1.2+2)=0.24 
w; =1,2/(14+1.24+2)=0.29. 


Obviously, it is again advisable to check for consistency by comparing the impor- 
tance of the attributes salary and career perspectives. In this comparison, the deci- 
sion maker would be consistent if he quoted a ratio of w,/w 3 = 2/1.2 = 1.7. 


64.5 Application of multiple methods and alternative procedures 


As has been repeatedly emphasized, it is advisable to attempt to validate the 
statements that lead to the determination of weights. This could happen within a 
single method, but multiple methods could be used as well. For example, you 
could identify the weights using the trade-off method and test these weights with 
the swing method, or vice versa. 

An alternative method that has some appeal for practical applications of multi- 
attribute decision making was developed by Hammond et al. (1998). It is called 
the even-swap method. The procedure differs fundamentally from the methods 
discussed so far as it does not determine attribute value functions and attribute 
weights in isolation; however, the even-swap method builds on the same concep- 
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tual ideas as the trade-off method, in particular on the assumption that mutual pre- 
ferential independence allows the comparison of changes on some attribute levels 
without concern for the levels of the other attributes. More explicitly, the even- 
swap method at each step derives changes in exactly two attributes (one improving 
and one worsening) that leave the decision maker’s preference unchanged. In con- 
trast to the trade-off method, however, these even swaps are not used to derive 
attribute weights but to transform a given alternative into an equally attractive al- 
ternative. This is repeated again and again with other even swaps until obvious 
dominance relations can be spotted (see the sample case at the end of Chapter 6). 
In this process, the (hypothetical) alternatives that are successively generated by 
the even swaps are only considered for easy comparison. After the optimal alter- 
native in the set of modified alternatives has been identified, we carry over the 
preference ordering to the original alternatives. 

The even-swap method has the advantage that it does not need terms like 
attribute value functions and attribute weights even though it is based on exactly 
these concepts. Furthermore, the method is easy to explain and to understand; in 
practical applications, this can be an important advantage. And, if supported by 
appropriate software, even the search for dominance relations can be arranged in a 
very efficient way (Mustajoki and Hémialéinen 2005). For a deeper analysis of 
complex problems, the classical approach of determining value functions and 
attribute weights can hardly be circumvented. 


6.5 Incomplete information about the weights 


6.5.1 Handling of inconsistent or incomplete information 


Usually, the generation of redundant information will lead to inconclusive weights 
due to inconsistencies in the statements of the decision maker. He should become 
aware of these inconsistencies and reassess and revise his statements until they are 
consistent. However, it is also possible that the decision maker is not willing or 
capable of correcting the inconsistencies in his statements. It is surely true that one 
should think carefully and invest significant effort into the preparation of an im- 
portant decision. Nonetheless, there is no point in “helping” people in their deci- 
sion making through unnerving questions with the result that they actually lose all 
confidence in their own answers. Individuals will have much greater confidence in 
the validity of their statements if they are allowed to make statements about value 
intervals instead of exact point values. For clarification, compare the following 
two statements: 


1, The combination of an annual salary of €100,000 and 25 days off is equal to 
an annual salary of €90,000 and 35 days off. 

I prefer the combination of an annual salary of €100,000 and 25 days off to 
an annual salary of €90,000 and 30 days off, but do not prefer it to an an- 
nual salary of €90,000 and 40 days off. 


bo 
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The second statement can probably be made with lower mental costs and with 
more confidence in its validity than the first one. 

There are two options for dealing with inconsistent information. First, you can 
generate unique information using mathematical techniques, e.g. by averaging the 
elicited values or applying mathematical/statistical methods of error minimization 
(Section 6.5.2). Second, as discussed in Section 5.3 with respect to incomplete 
value functions, you can try to manage the incomplete information by using inter- 
vals instead of exact values. To this end, we will discuss dominance tests (Sec- 
tion 6.5.3) and sensitivity analyses (Section 6.5.4). 


6.5.2 Error minimization 


The error minimizing approach interprets the indifference statements as random 
draws from a distribution around the true value. Let us assume there are » indiffe- 
rence statements that can each be denoted by an equation of the form 
AiQV1, Wo, «+5 Wm) = 0. If the number of statements (”) is larger than the number of 
searched-for parameters (m= number of objectives), the corresponding system of 
equations will usually be over-determined. If we introduce an error term & with 
AiQV 1, Wa, +5 Wn) = & for every equation, the system is under-determined. It now 
seems natural to search for the objective weights w, that — in absolute terms — lead 
to the lowest values of the error terms &. This can be achieved, for instance, by 
means of a linear programming approach. We want to look at two possible proce- 
dures, 

In the first option, you minimize the sum of the absolute values of the error 
terms. The objective function then is: 


Minimize > |¢\| (6.7) 


Ina linear optimization model, this objective function can be expressed by the in- 
troduction of two positive variables g and & with 6 = 6 — 4. The objective 
function then becomes: 


Minimize }\(4/' + &; ). (6.8) 


The second option minimizes the greatest absolute error. This is done by including 
an additional variable ax With & < Gpax and 6 < Ex in addition to the variables 
g and &; . The objective function then is: 


Minimize &ynax (6.9) 


Such an error-minimizing approach can always be applied when the preference 
information is given as a linear equation of the form 


fi (Wy, Wo, .005 Wy) = 0. (6.10) 


Let us return to our example using the trade-off method and let us assume that 
the decision maker would quote the following four trade-off statements instead of 
the necessary two. 
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1: (55,000, 40, *) ~ (45,000, 28, *) 

2: (55,000,40,*) ~ (70,000, 52, *) 

3: (55,000,*, good) ~ (45,000, *, excellent) 

4: (43,000,*, good) ~ (80,000, *, bad). 
If we rearrange these four tradeoffs into appropriate equations, we obtain 
w}(¥, (55,000) — v,(45,000)) + wy (¥)(40) — v3 (28)) =0 
w, (1, (55,000) — v,(70,000)) + w (v3 (40) — v(52)) = 0 
w(¥, (55,000) — v,(45,000)) + w3(v3(good) — v;(excellent)) = 0 
w (1, (43,000) — v,(80,000)) + w3(v3(good) — v;(bad)) = 0. 


- wWwN — 


If we now compute the differences and insert the error terms, we obtain as con- 
straints for the linear optimization approach: 


0.212, —0.3w, =e) -e, 
—0.209w, + 0.3w, = ey — ez 
0.212w, —0.3w; = 6; — 6; 
— 0.563, +0.7w; =e; —&4. 
Further constraints are: 
Ww, +W)+ WwW; = 1 
and 


6, é 20frall j=1,2,3,4 


5 hs 


w, 20 for all -=1, 2,3. 
If we now consider the objective function 
Minimize )°(e; +6 ), 


we obtain the objective weights w, = 0.40, w2 = 0.28, and w; = 0.32 as well as a 
value of the objective function of 0.0136. On the basis of these weights we obtain 
a value of 0.62 for the alternative consultancy, 0.70 for the university, and 0.28 for 
the sailing academy. 


6.5.3 Dominance test 


By the incomplete preference information, the set of possible attribute weights (or 
better: weight combinations) w, is narrowed down. For every admissible weight 
combination and the resulting multiattribute value function we can calculate a pre- 
ference ordering for the given alternatives. In the case in which we obtain the 
same preference ordering (for instance if we just compare two alternatives) for all 
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admissible weight combinations, we can make unambiguous statements about the 
preference ordering of alternatives without definitely knowing the weights. If an 
alternative features the highest value of v over all admissible weights, it has to be 
optimal. 

Let V(/) be the set of value functions v that are compatible with the preference 
information /. We can then define a relation = yy With 


a>=yyb <> Wa)>vWb) forall ve VU) (6.11) 
and v(a)>v(b) for at least one v € V(/), 
a,beéA_ (analogous for ~, =). 


How can we tell if a = vu 6 holds or not? Obviously, this relation does not hold if 
there is at least one value function v of V(/) for which v(a) < (4) applies. Whether 
such a function exists can be determined quite easily via an optimization ap- 
proach. It reads: 


Minimize v(a) — v(>) (6.12) 


under the constraint vy © V(/), Ifa negative minimum is produced by the objective 
function, a function y has to exist with (a) <v(4). It is hence possible that a is 
worse than b. If the optimization leads to a positive number, the statement 
wa) > Wb) holds for all functions v. From this fact, it follows that aX vay 0, i.e. a 
is definitely better than 6. 

If the minimization of the objective function leads to a negative number, it can 
by no means be concluded that b= vy @ holds. In order to test this, we must use 
the objective function 


Maximize v(a) — v(>). (6.13) 


If we obtain a negative maximum, b= =, a holds, Again, a positive maximum 
leads only to the statement that b — ec yy @ does not hold. 

If min[v(a) — v(b)] > 0, a is dominating. If max[v(a) — v(b)] < 0, 6 is dominat- 
ing. If both the minimum and the maximum are zero, then a and 4 are of equal 
value for any admissible value function. Table 6-7 gives a summary of the poten- 
tial cases. 


Table 6-7: Results of the dominance test between two alternatives a and b 


max[v(a)— v(4)| 


<4 —.. a 
<0 6 dominates a b demvitnates a no statement 
min ‘ ' : 
=() ssibl d 2nce ates b 
(Wa) —v(6)) impossible indifference a dominates 
>0 impossile impossible a dominates h 


This approach shows a way of narrowing down the number of relevant alternatives 
or of identifying efficient alternatives on the basis of a low level of information. 
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Under particularly favorable conditions, only one efficient alternative remains; in 
that case, this alternative is inevitably optimal. Figure 6-4 summarizes the ap- 
proach. 


Determination of (incomplete) preference information 


|! 


Can you compare (further) pairs? 


Yes No 


Choose two alternatives a and b Completed 


Does a dominate b? 


Yes No 


bis eliminated Does b dominate a? 


Yes 


a is eliminated 


Figure 6-4: Procedure for the determination of dominance relationships under incomplete prefe- 
rence information 


We will apply this approach to our example. In the application of the trade-off me- 
thod, we had used in (6.4) the decision maker's indifference statement 
(€55,000, 60 hours, *) ~ (€30,000, 20 hours, *) to derive the weight relation 
w/w, = 0.7. Let us now assume that the decision maker is not willing to specify 
his preference more exactly than by the statement: 


(€53,000, 60 hours, *)-<(€30,000, 20 hours, *) ~(€57,000, 60 hours, *) 


In this case, we cannot do any better than to define a range for the weight relation. 
Relying on the functional form of v, and proceeding in analogy to (6.4), we de- 
rive: 


0.66 < w2/w,<0.73 (6.14) 
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Let us next assume that the decision maker is no longer willing to make the strong 
indifference statement 


(€70,000, *, bad) ~ (€30,000, *, excellent) 
that we have seen in (6.5) and have used to derive the weight relation: 
w3/w,=0.91 
Instead, he restricts the information to the weaker preference statement: 
(€65,000, *, bad) <(€30,000, *, excellent) <(€75,000, *, bad). 
We can use this information to derive a range for another weight relation: 
0.85 <w;/w,<0.96. (6.15) 


Now we make use of the fact that weights in any case have only a relative mean- 
ing. For the resulting decisions, it does not matter whether we use the common 
normalization condition w; + w2+w3= 1 to fix the weights at some absolute level 
or set w, = |, for instance, to achieve the same goal. This slightly different type of 
normalization will simplify the following calculations; if you feel more comforta- 
ble in the meantime with the usual type of normalization, we can always return to 
the w; + w) + w3 = | condition at the end. 

The interval statement then leads to the following conditions on the ranges of 
the weights: 


w)=1, w» €[0.66;0.73] ww; € [0.85;0.96]. 


We now do not need to care about any weight sum when choosing the other 
weights. 

We want to check whether we can make a decision despite the incomplete in- 
formation, i.e. whether there are dominance relations. Table 6-8 summarizes the 
attribute evaluations of the given alternatives once again. 


Table 6-8: Attribute evaluations of the alternatives 


Alternative wax) VA) V3(X3) 
a l 0 0.7 

b 0.6 0.5 | 

e 0 I 0 


ict reer ebbensaty abla ees teh ANT tN 


We will start by screening alternatives a and 4 for a dominance relation. 


avs. b 

To save time and effort, it is always recommendable to begin a dominance test (at 
least if it is done manually) by determining the preferred alternative for one of the 
admissible weight combinations. You can thereby immediately eliminate one of 
the two possible directions of dominance. In our example, this is particularly sim- 
ple and obvious. From Section 6.4.2, we already know that the indifference state- 
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ments that were elicited via the trade-off method (and that are placed within the 
broader ranges that we consider now) led to a preference for alternative 4 over al- 
ternative a. The only possible dominance direction is thus a dominance of 4 over 
a. 

To analyze this possibility, we must solve the problem 


Maximize 
wa) — Wb) 
=w/(vV(a))—V(b))) + wl V(a2)—V(b2)) + w3(V(a3)—W(b3)) 
=w (1 —0,6) + w2(0—0,5)+w3(0,7—1) 
=0,4w,—0,5w.—0,3w; 

to see whether a positive value difference v(a)—1(4) can occur for the given 
weight ranges. To maximize this expression, all weights with a positive coefficient 
have to be chosen at the upper limit of the range while all weights with a negative 
coefficient have to be chosen at the lower range limit. Remember that the weight 
w was set to | in advance to fix the absolute level of the weights. We thus do not 
have to consider any further normalization constraints when choosing w2 and w3. 
In our specific case, we choose the smallest admissible figures for the weights w 
and w; (0.66 and 0.85) to obtain the maximum. We get: 


0.4w;—0.5w2—0.3w;=0.4- 1—0.5 -0.66—0.3 0.85 =—0.185, 


Hence, even if we make optimal use of the flexibility in choosing the weights w> 
and w; in favor of alternative a, a negative value difference (i.e. a lower evaluation 
of a compared to 4) will occur. Alternative a is thus dominated by alternative 5 
and can be eliminated. In case you still have doubts about this result because we 
have not used the standard type of normalization, simply check what would 
change if the weights w;= 1, w.= 0.66, and w;= 0.85 that we have chosen for 
maximization were divided by their sum, namely 2.51. You will realize that the 
sum of the thus adjusted weights is 1, the restrictions concerning the weight rela- 
tion w2/w;, and w3/1w; are still satisfied and positioned at the lower limit of the ad- 
missible range, and that the sign of the maximal value difference is still negative 
(as a matter of fact, it is simply scaled down by the factor 2.51). This thought ex- 
periment illustrates once again that attribute weights have a meaning only ina rel- 
ative sense; a scaling of the complete set of weights does not change the resulting 
preferences. 


bvs.c 
It remains to check whether we have a situation of dominance between 4 and c. 
We start again by exploiting our knowledge from Section 6.4.2 to conclude that a 
dominance of alternative c over alternative b can be excluded immediately. Let us 
thus check whether there is a dominance of b over c: 

Minimize 

W(b)—v(c) 

= w(Wb))—w(e;)) + wAV(b2)—V(e2)) + w3(V(b3)— (C3) 
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=w,)(0,6—0)+w-2(0,5 — 1) +w3(1—0) 
=0,6w,;—0,5w2+ lw. 
To minimize the expression, we have to look at the coefficients again. The weight 
w> has a negative coefficient and is thus chosen as large as possible (w= 0.73). 
The weight w; has a positive coefficient and is thus chosen to be as small as possi- 
ble (w3 = 0.85); the weight w, was normalized to the level | anyway. We find that 
even if we choose all the weights in favor of alternative c, a positive value differ- 
ence of 1.085 remains. Hence, alternative b also dominates alternative c. 

We have seen that we were able to clearly identify an optimal alternative de- 
spite the incomplete information about the weights. Of course, this is not always 
the case. The narrower the intervals are, the better the chances of identifying an 
optimal alternative become. If the intervals are very large, it might not even be 
possible to identify and eliminate any dominated alternative at all. In this case, the 
decision maker has to increase his cognitive effort in order to produce smaller in- 
tervals. 

In our opinion, the approach “search for a solution on the basis of incomplete 
information first and only increase the effort if necessary” is extremely important 
for practical applications. It would be uneconomical to determine precise attribute 
weights with a lot of effort if a decision was as well reachable with much lower 
precision. Moreover, the willingness of the decision maker to subject himself to 
the strenuous weight determination process will probably decline with increasing 
effort. The decision maker will not trust the very precise weight determination be- 
cause he realizes that the accuracy is just imagined. In contrast, if he is allowed to 
specify intervals that he feels comfortable with, he will rightly trust the optimal 
solution (if one can be determined with the incomplete information). For addition- 
al methods for incomplete weight determination we refer to Weber (1983), Kirk- 
wood and Sarin (1985), and Weber (1985). 


6.5.4 Sensitivity analyses of the weights 


In all cases in which specific results (here: values of the alternatives) are derived 
on the basis of exact parameters (here: weights), you should think about whether 
the result might change if you altered one or more of the parameters slightly. For 
example, the aforementioned graduate student might have identified certain 
attribute weights and thereby arrived at a decision in favor of the position at the 
university. However, he is well aware of the fact that these weights are not com- 
pletely accurate and might vary depending on daytime, mental state, or other pa- 
rameters. It is therefore important to know if his decision in favor of the university 
is quite stable or may be quickly reversed if the weights are slightly changed, for 
instance in favor of the consultancy. The consultancy has an advantage over the 
university in terms of the attribute initial salary. A higher weight attached to the 
initial salary could thus result in the consultancy being valued higher than the uni- 
versity. 

Sensitivity analyses of weights are not completely trivial. You cannot simply 
determine the impact of an isolated increase of the salary weight w, as long as the 
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normalization condition Xw,= 1 still has to hold; you thus need assumptions on 
how the other weights change if the weight of one attribute is altered. 

One possible assumption is that if you increase the weight of the initial salary, 
the weights of all other attributes are reduced in such a way that their respective 
relations remain unchanged. Suppose that the decision maker in our example orig- 
inally assumed weights of w,; = 0.40, w2 = 0.28, and w; = 0.32. He wants to vary 
w), While leaving w>/w3 at the original ratio of 0.28/0.32. Formally, the following 
conditions have to be satisfied: 

w, € [031] 
w, _ 0.28 


W3 ~ 0.32 


Wy + W> + W3 >= 


hence 


0.28 
(0.28+ 0.32) 
0.32 
(0.28+0.32) 


w; =(l-,)- 
w; =(1— 4) 


In the upper part of Figure 6-5 the weighting functions w, and w3 are displayed as 
a function of w;. Consequently, the values of the three alternatives 


v(a) =1 w, +0 wy + 0.7 w, 
v(b) = 0.6 w, + 0.5 w) +1 wy 
v(c)=0 nw, +1 wy, +0; 


follow as seen in Figure 6-5, 

This sensitivity analysis shows that w, needs to rise to a level of 0.50 to change 
the decision outcome in favor of the consultancy. The decision maker should con- 
template if such a weight shift might be realistic and possible. To do so, he could 
create two hypothetical alternatives that have the same evaluation according to the 
new weights w, = 0.50, w= 0.23, and w3 = 0.27, and ask himself if there is any 
way that he would consider these alternatives equally attractive. 

Sensitivity analyses and dominance tests in situations of incomplete informa- 
tion (as considered in Section 6.5.3) are strongly related from a conceptual point 
of view. In the former case, we start at a given weight combination and ask our- 
selves how much imprecision of the weights would be acceptable without chang- 
ing the decision outcome. In the latter case, we start with imprecise weights and 
ask ourselves whether this imprecision is sufficiently marginal to arrive at the 
same decision outcome for all admissible weight combinations. 
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Figure 6-5: Sensitivity analysis for the weight of the attribute initial salary, w; 


6.6 The dependence of the weights on the attribute range 


The weights w, in an additive model depend on the intervals [x, , x, ] over which 
the attribute value functions v, are defined. If the interval is narrow, the weights 
that are attached to it have to be smaller compared to a broader interval; this is due 
to the fact that for the small interval, the value difference between the worst and 
best attribute levels is larger than the value difference that we obtain for the same 
attribute levels in the extended interval (with a renormalized value function). You 
have to understand that attributes per se do not have any weights attached to them. 
“Health is more important to me than my salary” is not a statement that is of any 
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relevance for multiattribute evaluations. This insight is frequently disregarded, for 
instance when corporate objectives have to be ranked according to their impor- 
tance in surveys, etc. (see e.g. R. L. Keeney 2002). “The satisfaction of our em- 
ployees is equally important to us as is the realization of profits” does not convey 
any information. Another example: in a test of vacuum cleaners, the attribute 
“safety” receives the weight factor 0.15, the attribute “handling” the weight factor 
(0.25, and so on. Does this really mean that handling is more important than safe- 
ty? Without knowing the intervals of the attributes, the weights are meaningless. If 
the worst possible level of the attribute safety is attached to a device that delivers a 
deadly power surge every time it is turned on, any sensible consumer would ob- 
viously attach a weight of | to the attribute safety and 0 to any other attribute. 
However, if the attribute level interval ranges from “low risk of injury if opened 
improperly” to “no danger whatsoever”, the attribute safety does not need to be 
weighted so heavily. 

Let us assume we had an additive model with the weights w, and the value 
functions v, that were determined over the intervals 


B, =[x, x; 
The value difference between the best and the worst level of the r-th attribute 
Av,(B,) = v,(X; ) — v, (x; ) (6.16) 


equals | as agreed upon before. If you consider a broader interval B', = [x, ’, x, "| 
and thus “extend” the value function accordingly, the value differences between 
the alternatives in attribute X, shrink after normalization by a ratio of 
Ay(B,)/ 4v(B',) <1. Accordingly, the normalized value differences grow if you 
proceed to a value function with a narrower interval. It is important to recognize 
that the change of the value difference is not driven by altered preferences of the 
decision maker with respect to these attribute levels; instead, it is simply a conse- 
quence of a different normalization. In order to compensate for this change in val- 
ue difference, you would have to multiply the attribute weight with 
M= Av (B’,)/ 4v(B,)= 4v(B’,). The resulting weight combination would again 
correctly represent the decision maker’s preference. The minor problem remains 
that the sum of the adjusted weights is no longer equal to 1. However, this prob- 
lem can be easily solved in the standardized way: all weights are divided by the 
sum of the weights and we obtain: 


; Mw,. 
W, == 
>; + Mw, 


itr 


(6.17) 


and for the other attributes: 
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(6.18) 


Ws —. a 
‘ om . 
>. w, + Mw, 


ier 


We want to explain this important connection by means of a simple example: Two 
used cars are assessed and the evaluation is solely based on the attributes sales 
price (X;) and mileage (Y3);both value functions are assumed to be linear. For the 
price, the value function is determined over the interval [€10,000, €20,000] and 
for the mileage, it is determined over the interval [20,000km, 80,000km]. The 
smaller level is obviously the better one in both cases and hence receives the value 
1. The larger number is worse and is assigned the value 0. The individual value 
functions are thus 


M270 O00 *! 
4 | 

V(X) => 

2a)=3 60,000 * 


Weights of w, = 0.6 and w2 = 0.4 may be assumed to apply. As can be seen in Ta- 
ble 6-9, the used car a receives a higher total value under these assumptions and is 
hence chosen over b. 


Table 6-9: Evaluation of two used cars 


Used car Price vy Mileage V2 Total value 
w,=0.6 w2=0,4 

a €10,000 I $0,000km 0.5 0.8 

b €15,000 0.5 20,000km l 0.7 


If you choose a different interval for the determination of the value function over 
the attribute sales price, e.g. [€5,000, €25,000], you obtain (under the assumption 
that the value function stays linear over a broader interval) 


Xj. 
20,000 


j >) 
mi=7 — 


If we use this function and maintain the weights 0.6 and 0.4, we come to an evalu- 
ation as presented in Table 6-10 and realize that car b is now preferred. Although 
the difference between the attribute levels is still the same, the influence of the 
sales price was reduced due to the adjusted (lowered) value difference. For that 
reason, the ordering of the alternatives is reversed. 

To obtain a consistent evaluation, we need to adjust the attribute weights as 
well. If we insert the new lower or upper limit in the old value function, we obtain 
¥,(5,000) = 1.5 or v\(25,000) =— 0.5, respectively, resulting in a value difference 
of 4 y,(B’,) of 2 and thus also an adjustment factor of M = 2. 
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Table 6-10: Evaluation of two used cars under an increased range of the value function for the 
sales price 


Used car Price vy Mileage V2 ‘Total value 
w;=0.6 w2=0.4 


a €10,000 0.75 50,000km 0.5 0.65 
b €15,000 0.5 20,000km 1 0.7 


The correct new weights are then calculated as 


0.6-2 


w, = = 0.75 
(0.6-2 + 0.4) 

| 
>” (0.4 + 0.6-2) 


and their application leads to (a) = 0.6875 and (4) = 0.625, hence yielding a pre- 
ference for car a. 

Any method for the determination of weight factors that does not refer to par- 
ticular attribute intervals is doomed to fail. As indicated before, this includes the 
direct-ratio method — unless the decision maker knows the attribute intervals and 
is well aware of them when making statements concerning the “importance” of the 
attributes. 


6.7 Cognitive biases in the determination of the weights 


6.7.1 The range effect 


As we have explained in the previous section, weights can only be interpreted in a 
meaningful way with respect to predefined intervals of the objective variable. An 
approach that tries to derive weights from general statements about the importance 
of the attributes without considering any intervals cannot yield credible results. A 
method like the direct-ratio could be “salvaged” if the assumed intervals were 
made transparent before the decision maker is asked about the “importance” of the 
attributes. In such a case, the decision maker could ensure that his statements 
about the importance vary accordingly with the intervals in the theoretically cor- 
rect proportion. For a larger interval, the decision maker would hence increase the 
importance and decrease it for a smaller interval. However, in the experimental 
studies of von Nitzsch and Weber (1991), it became apparent that decision makers 
often did not adjust their importance statements at all when faced with different 
intervals and on average did so only insufficiently. Against the background of 
these insights, the recommendation to avoid the direct-ratio method has to be fur- 
ther emphasized. 
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6.7.2 The splitting effect 


During the process of generating a system of objectives, it can prove useful to 
break down an objective into subordinate objectives if doing so helps to clarify the 
importance of the objective and improves its measurability. Obviously, however, 
the splitting should not lead to different weights. If the objective “career perspec- 
tives” in our job example has a weight of 0.32, then the sum of the weights of two 
subordinate objectives, say “chances for a responsible position” and “salary in- 
crease”, should be the exact same (0.32) after the splitting. 

Experimental studies show that, in contrast to this claim, people tend to over- 
weight an objective that is broken down into subordinate objectives when com- 
pared to the same objective that is not split up (Eisenfihr and Weber 1986; Weber 
et al. 1987). This means that if the second of two objectives V and Y is split up into 
two subordinate objectives Y, and Y3, then the weight of X decreases, whereas Y, 
and Y, jointly obtain a higher weight than Y before. 

This phenomenon leads to the problem that disaggregated objectives are over- 
weighted and aggregated objectives underweighted. How is it possible to correct 
for such a bias? For one thing, it is certainly helpful to be aware of the bias. Addi- 
tionally, weights for different aggregations can be determined and then checked 
for consistency. If it turns out that a disaggregated objective has more weight at- 
tached to it than its aggregated counterpart, you could confront the decision maker 
with this fact whereupon he might alter his assessment towards more consistency. 
If he is not able or willing to do so, then we have no means with which to deter- 
mine the “correct” weights. However, we could try to go ahead with the incom- 
plete information as described in Section 6.5. Therefore, let w,* be the measured 
weight of the aggregate objective and w,;* be the measured weights of the subor- 
dinate objectives satisfying Xw,,* > w,*. We could then check if we can identify 
individual dominance relationships in pair wise comparisons between alternatives 
for weights w,; subject to the constraints 


> * ; 
WS w,;* forall i 
, * (6.19) 
> ww, B 
i 


In a particularly favorable case, we might even be able to end up with a single op- 
timal alternative. 

For a discussion of cognitive biases in the process of determining objective 
weights, we refer to Borcherding et al. (1991) as well as Weber and Borcherding 
(1993). 


Questions and exercises 


6.1 
Harry is looking for people in his circle of friends to accompany him on a sailing 
trip for a few weeks, It is an important problem as he knows how annoying the 
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wrong people can be on such a trip. He hence makes the following list of impor- 
tant attributes which he would prefer in the candidates: 


— reliable — experienced with sailing 

— healthy — sociable 

— good humor — technical understandin 
g g 

— sporty — not egoistic 


Test for mutual preferential independence between the attributes and if it is given 
also for difference independence. 


6.2 

Ernie Eternity is looking for a new flat at his new place of study. He has the two 
objectives “rent as low as possible” and “as close to the university as possible”. 
The offers vary between €200 and €600 for rental fees and between Okm and 7km 
in terms of distances. His value function for the rent is linear; the other value func- 
tion is given in the following diagram. 


Voist. 


1.00 
0.75 


0.50 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Distance 
{km] 


(a) What could a possible explanation for the specific shape of the value func- 
tion for distance be? 

(b) Ernie thinks that a flat 4km away from the university costing €300 is as at- 
tractive as a flat 2km away from the university costing €500. Use this 
statement to calculate the two attribute weights w; and w2 in an additive 
value function. 

(c) What price would be acceptable to Ernie for a flat that is Okm away from 
the university to remain preferable to a flat 2km from the university at a 
cost of €200? 


6.3 
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Manager Freddy Front wants to buy a notebook for his frequent travels. He con- 
siders five alternatives which are all on the same technical level. He wants his 
choice to depend on the two attributes “battery life” and “weight” only. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


6.4 


The manager goes to a specialist store to collect the relevant information. 
He tells the shop assistant: “Low weight of the notebook is more important 
than the battery life”. Please comment on this statement. 

He intends to solve the problem by using an additive value function, For 
this purpose, Freddy generates attribute value functions 

— for the battery life between 0 and 8 hours, 

— for the weight between 0 and 6kg. 

Draw plausible graphs for the two value functions and explain them. 
Assume the attribute value functions are linear, The worst level of the 
attributes is assigned an attribute value of zero and the best level is assigned 
a value of | for both attributes. Then, the weights for the two attributes have 
to be defined. Freddy thinks that a notebook of 2kg with a battery lasting 4 
hours is as good as a laptop of 3kg with a battery lasting 6 hours. What are 
the weights that can be derived from this statement? 


Having successfully graduated from her business administration program, Steffi 
Starter cares about three attributes when selecting between different job offers: 
“starting salary”, “distance from home”, and “expected weekly workload”. She is 
sure that those three characteristics are difference independent. The table presents 
the offers that she has selected during her first interview trip. 


Job offer Starting salary in Distance from home Work load in 
€1,000 p.a. inkm hours/week 

a 80 40 60 

b 40 20 30 

c 50 0 50 

d 70 50 55 


The value functions are linear within the intervals [€40,000/year, €80,000/year], 


[Okm, 


50km], and [30h/week, 60h/week]. Steffi generates the following point 


evaluations when determining her value function: 


(a) 
(b) 


(€40,000/year, 50km, 60 hours/week) = 0 points 
(€40,000/ year, Okm, 60 hours/week) = 30 points 
(€80,000/ year, 50km, 60 hours/week) = 70 points 
(€40,000/ year, 50km, 30 hours/week) = 100 points. 


Which method did Steffi use? 
Which weights w), w2, and w3 can be derived and which offer is the best? 
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(c) Steffi is unsettled by the result and wants to attempt less exact evaluations. 
She is sure about the best and worst alternatives, but less so concerning the 
other two. Therefore, she states the following point intervals for the two 
hypothetical intermediate job offers: 


(€40,000/year, 0km, 60 hours/week) = 20-30 points 
(€80,000/year, 50km, 60 hours/week) = 60-80 points. 


Is it still possible for Steffi Starter to conclude which is the best offer? 


6.5 

Engineering student Peter Singel is only interested in the criteria “revolutions per 
minute” and “load capacity in kg” when it comes to selecting a spin-dryer. He has 
linear increasing single value functions for both attributes. He defines his weights 
to be 0.6 for revolutions and 0.4 for load capacity in the ranges from 600 to 1,400 
revolutions and from 3 to 5.5kg load capacity. When checking the current offers, 
he realizes that there are no spin-dryers with more than 1,200 revolutions per 
minute. Does this have an effect on his aggregate value function? If so, which? 


6.6 

Recreational diver Leo Prene wants a new watch for his birthday. He explains to 
his girlfriend what is important to him: (1) preferably low price, (2) preferably 
long guarantee period, and (3) preferably water resistant in deep water. He consid- 
ers these attributes to be difference independent. After collecting information, he 
assumes the following intervals to be relevant: prices from €50 to €200, guarantee 
for 4 to 16 years, and water resistance at depths from 10 to 50 meters. He tells his 
girlfriend that his attribute value functions are: 


v(x, =a+b/x, 
V(X, )=cet+d yx, 
V3(X3) =e+ Sx; 
(a) Determine the normalized attribute value functions in the interval [0; 1], i.e. 
determine the parameters a to f- 
(b) What do Leo’s answers to the following questions have to look like to be 
consistent? 
~— To which amount does the price starting from €50 have to increase to 
generate half the value? 


— Which transition is more valuable — the one from 4 to 9 years or the one 
from 9 to 16 years? 


(c) Leo informs his girlfriend about the following indifferences: 


(€200, 16 years, 12 meters) ~ (€80, 4 years, 12 meters) 
(€70, 16 years, 10 meters) ~(€70, 4 years, 35 meters). 


What is Leo’s multiattribute value function? 
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6.7 

Mr, Miller wants to buy a new coffee maker. He only cares about the three 
attributes: price (how expensive), capacity (how many cups) and guarantee (how 
many months). At the Coffee-Maker-Palace, he finds a huge variety of coffee 
makers ranging in price from $29 to $529, in capacity from 2 to 12 cups, and in 
guarantee time from 0 to 24 months. 

Mr. Miller made sure that his preferences with respect to these objectives fulfill 
the necessary independence conditions to justify the use of an additive model. He 
further determined that his attribute value functions are linear (decreasing in price 
and increasing in the other attributes). 


(a) To determine his attribute weights, he uses the Swing method and comes up 
with the weights w, = 0.4 (for price), w.=0.5 (for capacity) and w;= 0.1 
(for guarantee time). Please describe in detail how Mr. Miller must have de- 
rived these weights (i.e. describe the application of the Swing method for 
the explicit scenario given above and make assumptions about Mr. Miller’s 
preferences that are in accordance with the resulting weights). 

(b) What would have changed in the process if Mr. Miller’s attribute value 
functions were reflecting diminishing value sensitivity (i.e. were not li- 
near)? 

(c) For Mr. Miller’s final choice, there remain two coffee makers: the Coffee- 
Max3000, featuring the attribute bundle ($229, 8 cups, 12 months) and the 
CoMa-Galactica, featuring the attribute bundle ($529, 12 cups, 24 months). 
Which coffee maker should Mr. Miller buy? 

(d) The direct ratio method was criticized in this chapter to be a “flawed” pro- 
cedure for determining the attribute weights. Shortly explain the procedure 
and the problem that results from the application of this method. 


6.8 

Larah recently finished high school and is making plans for her college education 
now. She is sure that business administration is the perfect major for her interests 
but is unsure about the optimal college town; she hence performs some systematic 
analysis. 

There are three options she considers: the University of Kiel, the University of 
Muenster, and the University of Paderborn, She has identified three objectives that 
are important for her and made sure that these objectives satisfy all preference in- 
dependence claims that allow her to use an additive model; these objectives are: 
distance from home (less is better), reputation of the school (more points in the 
latest ranking are better), and tuition and fees (less is better). She has collected all 
relevant information in the following table: 
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Alternative a: Alternative b: Alternative c: 
Kiel Miinster Paderborn 
Attribute 1: 250km 150km 50km 
distance from home 
Attribute 2: 60 points 80 points 30 points 
reputation of the school 
Attribute 3: €0 €275 €500 


tuition and fees 


Larah uses the bisection method to determine her attribute value functions and de- 
termines that they are linear for all attributes. 


(a) What was the first indifference statement that Larah has constructed in this 
process (for the attribute “distance from home”)? What point of the value 
function did she determine by this step? 

(b) Determine the valuations of all outcomes in the table. 

(c) Larah determined the attribute weights to be w,;=0.5, w.=0.1 and 
w; = 0.4. What alternative turns out to be the best for Larah given these 
weights? 

(d) Larah has used the trade-off method to determine the attribute weights. On 
the slip of paper that she used for the procedure one finds a line that starts 
with: 


(250km, 80 points, *)~(......... 


Complete the missing part of this line and explain why this is the correct 
completion. 

(e) When measuring the distance from home again, Larah realizes that Kiel is 
farther away from home than she thought so far. She hence repeats the 
complete analysis (leaving everything else the same). Which of the follow- 
ing four weight-combinations (A-D) could be the result of the updated pro- 
cedure? Explain shortly why this is the only possible combination of the 
four. 


A: (w,= 0.50, w2= 0.10, w3=0.40) 
B: (w;= 0.60, w= 0.08, w3=0.32) 
C: (w, = 0.40, w= 0.12, w3=0.48) 
D: (w;=0.70, w2= 0.05, w3=0.25) 


6.9 

The decision concerning a camera purchase is intended to be made according to 
the four attributes price, image quality, equipment, and handling. The shortlist 
consists of three cameras. They meet the requirements as stated in the table: 
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a Price ; Image quality — Equipment Handling 
Modell 4 0 0.8 1 0.9 
Modell B 0.2 I 0 I 
Modell C ! 0 0.5 0 


The buyer believes that the conditions of an additive model are fulfilled. For the 
given intervals, the attributes “image quality”, “equipment”, and “handling” are 
equally important to him; he however does not know how to determine the weight 
for price relative to the other weights. 

Conduct a sensitivity analysis that shows which camera is optimal in which 


weight ranges for price. 


6.10 

Four attributes are relevant for the assessment of a certain device: function (X;), 
safety (X), sound (X3), and price (X,). The shortlist consists of the three models a, 
b, and c. The team of experts that is dealing with the buying decision defines the 
weights as w, = 0.4, w2 = 0.25, w; = 0.15, and wy = 0.2 for the underlying attribute 
domains. 

The experts conclude after some discussion that the attribute “function” is too 
global to be clearly evaluated with respect to the devices; they thus split the 
attribute into three lower-level attributes |), X\2, and X)3. After a new weighting 
procedure, the results are: 


Wy 0.25 W2> 0.20 
W2=0.12 w3=0.11 
W3=0.16 wy=0.16. 


The experts are not able to eliminate the inconsistency between the two weight- 
ings and hence decide to define as valid all weights between the two measure- 
ments in order to examine whether one or even two of the three alternatives are 
dominant. 

The table depicts the evaluations of the alternatives for the six attributes: 


. Xn Xz Xi XD x3 Xy 
a 1 0.7 0 I 0 0.3 
0 0 0.8 0.6 | 1 
¢ 0.6 1 l 0 0.8 0 


Sketch the optimization approach that tests whether alternative a or 5 is dominant, 
given this data. Try to find out (by trial and error) whether you can detect if one 
alternative is dominated. 
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Casy Study 1: Safety standards for oil tankers 
Source: Ulvila und Snider (1980), p. 81-96. 


Problem 

After a series of tanker accidents at the end of 1976 and the beginning of 1977, 
U.S. President Carter announced in a message to Congress in March 1977 meas- 
ures against the problem of marine pollution by oil, including an international con- 
ference to discuss an amendment to the existing agreements. Within a month, the 
IMCO (Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization), an agency of the 
United Nations, consented to convene an international conference on tanker safety, 
which was to be held in February 1978. Since the usual preparation time of such 
conferences amounts to 4-5 years, accelerated procedures had to be used to assess 
the proposals of the U.S. and other countries, 

The U.S. Coast Guard, responsible for representing the U.S. in conferences of 
this kind, began immediately with the preparations. Due to the short time availa- 
ble, it was decided that a quantitative model should be developed with which the 
proposals could be assessed. Therefore, experts of a consultancy intended to con- 
tribute the theoretical decision analysis know-how were included in the project 


group. 


Procedure 
The project group followed six steps: 


1. Identification of the objectives relevant for the assessment made by differ- 
ent countries (not only the U.S.) about standards regarding tanker safety in 
terms of construction and equipment. 

Definition of alternative standards and assessment of their attribute levels 

on the different objectives. 

3. Check for a possible dominant alternative. 

4. As there was no dominant alternative, weights for the different objectives 
were determined. Then, the attractiveness of various standards was assessed 
from the view of the U.S. and other countries. 

5. Sensitivity analyses to check the results’ stability against the assumptions. 


6. Utilization of the model to search for new, enhanced alternatives. 


N 


The objectives 

The team identified 11 objectives. The objectives as well as the attributes and the 
intervals for the attributes’ levels are summarized in the following table. 
Attributes’ levels are not measured in absolute terms but rather in differences from 
the “status quo”, which would have presumably happened if the conference were 
to end without a result. 


No. Objective _ 


7 


___ Attribute 


Casy Study 1: Safety standards for oil tankers 


lowest possible oil outflow 
from tankers worldwide 


lowest possible oil outflow 
in U.S, territory 


maximal safety 


minimal costs 


minimal costs per ton of 
circumvented oil outflow 


ease of passing cost to cos- 
tumers 


minimal effects on existing 
charter agreements 
maximal tanker capacity 


maximal effects on utilized 
capacity of shipyards 


maximal competitive ad- 
vantage due to modernized 
tankers 


maximal enforceability 


oil discharged into the 
oceans in tons per year 

oil discharged within 50 
miles of U.S. coastline in 
tons per year 

reduction in inju- 
ries/fatalities and property 
damage 

costs of implementation in 
USD 

costs (attribute 4) divided 
by outflow (attribute 1) 


cost increase for oil 


point in time where supply 
and demand are balanced 
orders for new ships as well 
as conversions 


decommissioning of old 
tankers 


extent to which enforce- 
ment of the standard relies 
on equipment rather than 
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Level interval 


reduction of 0-28% 


reduction of 0-50% 


reduction of 0-3 
fires/explosions and 20 fatal 
casualties per year 

0-10bn USD 

105-2,560 USD per ton 


0-2% 


1980-1982 


* 


0-60% 


human performance 


* no quantitative indication 


Since an additive model was to be used, those attributes exhibiting preferential 
dependencies were redefined until an (approximately) additive model was estab- 
lished. For instance, there was a dependency among the costs and the reduction of 
outflow. Some experts stated that costs do not matter much for them as long as the 
outflow would be significantly reduced; they would not, however, spend money 
for nothing. Therefore, the fifth criterion (costs per ton) was implemented. 
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The alternatives and their valuation 

In a couple of meetings of the IMCO in the year 1977, three proposals were made, 
called “U.S. proposal”, “package 1”, and “package 2”. A fourth alternative would 
be to stay with the status quo. For each alternative and objective, a point score was 
determined. The worst level got assigned 0 points while the best level got assigned 
100 points. U.S. administration officials agreed with the project team on the as- 
sessment of the different proposals on the attribute level. It was assumed that the 
affected countries and other parties would differ only in their objective weights. 
Since there was no dominant alternative, the objective weights had to be derived. 
The swing-method was used for that. For instance, the following question had to 
be answered: What is more important - a reduction in costs of 10bn USD or the 
circumvention of three tanker explosions with 20 fatal casualties? The relative 
weightings regarding changes in the attribute levels were determined and norma- 
lized, yielding a sum of one. Several consistency checks were conducted to obtain 
unambiguous weights. 

Experts of the U.S. coast guard calculated a weighting scheme not only for the 
U.S, but also for 21 of the 60 participating countries, By multiplying the attribute 
scores with the individual weights and subsequently summing up, a total score per 
proposal and per country was derived, allowing the ordering of the proposals as 
well as the differences in terms of value to be estimated. By doing so, possible 
courses of negotiations were anticipated. (In previous conferences, the U.S. dele- 
gation was sometimes surprised by other delegations’ viewpoints.) 


Results 

The model supplied possible differences in viewpoints as well as their origins 
which had to be expected for the conference. Furthermore, it also demonstrated a 
possibility of generating new proposals which might more probably be the basis 
for a consensus compared to the original packages. Indeed, a new package was de- 
fined for which a higher degree of consensus based on the individual countries’ 
value functions was expected. Interestingly, this new package came close to the fi- 
nal negotiation result. The conference ended with the successful passing of signif- 
icant measures to improve tanker safety and protection against oil catastrophes. 
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Case Study 2: Choosing and office location through even swaps 
Source: Hammond, Keeney und Raiffa (1998), p. 137-149. 


The technical consultant Alan Miller was required to make a decision concerning 
his workplace since the lease of his current office was about to expire. Therefore, 
he defined five objectives that he needed the new location to fulfill: a short com- 
mute from home, good access to his clients (measured by the percentage of cus- 
tomers whose office is within an hour’s lunch-time drive), good office services 
(such as clerical assistance, copiers and fax machines, and mail service), sufficient 
space, and low costs. Additionally, he clarified for himself that he assumes mutual 
preference independence for the attributes. After scanning the papers, Alan sur- 
veyed numerous places and, eliminating those which clearly did not meet his stan- 
dards, shortlisted four promising alternatives: Parkway, Lombard, Baranov, and 
Montana. In order to structure the decision, he developed a consequences table 
which contrasted the alternatives in terms of their consequences for each of the 
objectives. However, it was impossible to conduct an overall appraisal per alterna- 
tive as the variety of objectives required different measurement systems, con- 
straining direct comparability. The even-swaps-method should thus provide a way 
to make a trade-off among the alternatives. Alan’s consequences table should 
serve as a basis for this purpose: 


a ; Parkway Lombard _ Baranov —_ Montana 
commute in minutes 45 25 20 25 
customer access 50 80 70 85 
within one hour (%) 
office services A B c A 
(qualitatively assessed) 
office size (square feet) 800 700 500 950 


monthly cost ($) 1,850 1,700 1,500 1,900 


Following the method of even swaps, in a next step, Alan sought to eliminate al- 
ternatives by the criterion of dominance. Despite no dominance among the alterna- 
tives, he found that Parkway was at least almost dominated by Montana which 
was disadvantageous only in terms of monthly cost. Hence, a first even swap was 
conducted to increase comparability between those two alternatives and to maybe 
create a dominance situation. Increasing the monthly cost of Parkway by $50 onto 
the level of Montana could, according to Alan’s subjective utility appraisal, be 
compensated by reducing commute time by ten minutes. The swap revealed that 
Parkway was completely dominated by Montana now und could thus be eliminat- 
ed: 
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Having reduced the number of alternatives to three, none of them dominating any 
other, a further series of even swaps had to be subsequently conducted to constrain 
the number of objectives and to initiate further eliminations. Scanning the table, 
Alan noticed similar values in commute time for all three alternatives. If Bara- 
nov’s 20-minute commute was increased to 25 minutes by an even swap, an equal 
value of 25 over all alternatives would result, and therefore the objective could be 
neglected in further considerations. Alan assessed an 8 percentage point increase 
in customer access as a suitable compensation for the change in commute and un- 
dertook the swap, crossing out the objective of commuting time: 


; Lombard Baranov : Montana 

“Conmine irmittuns=- -"~- se is aaealaialaaacas 20257 "7" ay 

customer access 80 7078 85 

within one hour (%) 

office services B Cc A 

(qualitatively assessed) 

office size (square feet) 700 500 950 

monthly cost ($) 1,700 1,500 1,900 


The next objective to be eliminated was office services. Setting level B as a stan- 
dard, two even swaps were made with the objective of monthly cost. By increas- 
ing monthly costs by $200 for Baranov and decreasing them by $100 for Montana, 
necessary shifts in office services were compensated. With that objective being no 
longer crucial for the decision, Alan identified a dominance of Lombard over Ba- 
ranov and, hence, crossed out Baranov: 
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A last even swap with monthly cost, matching the office size of the two remaining 
alternatives Lombard and Montana on an equal level of 950 square meters, finally 
enabled Alan to make his decision. After cancelling the office size objective, only 
two relevant objectives remained — cost and customer access. Obviously, Montana 
had advantages in both objectives and, dominating Lombard, could thus be re- 
vealed as the best alternative. 


fombard Montana 
— 2 aaa Fe ee 
* x 
customer access 80 ‘\. Ps 85 
within one hour (%) “ 
. ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
’ ‘ 
office size (square feet) 24h 950 ‘ 950 
monthly cost ($) +700 1,950 *s, 1,800 


Alan signed the lease for his new office at Montana, confident that using the me- 
thod of even swaps, he had made the right decision by having assessed all alterna- 
tives thoroughly and comprehensively. 


Chapter 7: 
The generation of probabilities 


7.0 Summary 


1. In principle, probabilities are — at least in practical decision situations — of a 
subjective nature. They cannot be detected objectively but have to be eli- 
cited from people. 


2. People are not used to making precise probability statements and are fre- 
quently reluctant to do so. However, in order to support the making of im- 
portant decisions under uncertainty, probabilities should be quantified nu- 
merically. 

3. Probabilities are elicited by direct or indirect queries. 


4. An essential tool is the decomposition of complex events into basic events 
for which the probabilities are easier to determine. 

5. With the aid of the Bayes-Theorem, prior probabilities and additional data 
are transformed into posterior probabilities. This is a very useful tool as 
humans are not intuitively capable of carrying out correct transformations. 

6. A number of inadequacies of intuitive human information processing distort 
the process of probability generation. 

7. On the one hand, these deficiencies concern the usage of incomplete or im- 
proper data. 

8. On the other hand, incorrect probability judgments result from the wrong 
intuitive processing of probabilities. 

9. A third source of error is insufficient willingness to critically view one’s 
own probability judgments. 


7.1. Interpreting probabilities 


In Chapter 2, we stated how probabilities are mathematically defined: by the va- 
lidity of the three Kolmogoroff axioms. However, nothing is said about how prob- 
abilities should be interpreted or measured. For many centuries, different percep- 
tions with regard to the concept have existed (on the development of the term 
“probability”, see Gigerenzer et al. 1990 and Hacking 2006). 


7.1.1 The subjectivistic interpretation 


In the subjectivistic conception, the probability of an event is the degree to which 
a person believes that the event will occur. It is not an objectively measurable 
property of the environment but rather an expression of one person’s subjective 
conjecture about the environment. 

A probability depends on the knowledge and the processing of information of 
an individual. This implies that different individuals may legitimately assign dif- 
ferent probabilities to the same event. It further implies, even though this thought 
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has no practical relevance, that events do not have a probability if no one forms 
expectations about them. Or was there a probability about “the invention of an 
answering machine within the next 1,000 years” at the time of Charlemagne, 
without anyone thinking about this? 

From the subjectivistic point of view, it is irrelevant whether the uncertain 
event takes place in the future or has already occurred. Was Caesar ever in Eng- 
land? Will Turkey ever join the European Union? The first question can be ans- 
wered objectively. To someone who does not know the answer, both events are 
uncertain and subjective probabilities may be assigned to them. 


7.1.2 The frequentist interpretation 


The frequentist conception of probabilities is prevalent particularly among natural 
scientists and statisticians. It refers to procedures which can be repeated multiple 
times in an identical manner. If the event e occurs in m of n repetitions of a proce- 
dure E, then e‘s relative frequency is given by m/n. The probability of future oc- 
currences of the event is then deduced from the relative frequency. For example: 
The rate of waste in an industrial production process amounted to 2% in the last 
year. Thus, the probability that a component manufactured tomorrow will be de- 
fective is 2%. The probability that smokers will contract lung cancer is deduced 
from the relative frequencies observed in the past. 

This raises the question of how many tries have to be carried out until a relative 
frequency can be considered a probability. In the very first final examination for 
business students at the Technical University of Aachen, only one candidate was 
admitted — and failed; the failure rate was thus 100%. Surely, this number cannot 
be considered as a probability for the following year’s students. 

Hence, some mathematicians define the probability of an event to be the limit 
to which the relative frequency converges in the case of infinitely many repetitions 
(von Mises 1951). However, since it is impossible to conduct infinitely many re- 
petitions, a probability defined as such cannot be determined empirically; it can 
only be estimated from a limited number of tries. 

Another problem is of great practical relevance: the frequentist interpretation of 
probabilities refers to identical repetitions of a procedure. Is there really such a 
thing? A perfect replication is barely conceivable, even if the procedures in ques- 
tion are highly standardized. No two spins of a roulette wheel take place under 
identical circumstances. If this happened and the same event occurred over and 
over again, roulette would no longer be a game of chance. In reality, repetitions 
deviate from each other to some extent. Drawing upon relative frequencies to gen- 
erate probabilities for future events requires the belief that past procedures “suffi- 
ciently” resemble the future ones. Assume that, in the pharmaceutical industry, on- 
ly 10% of all products have been successful in the past. Is this then also the 
probability of success for a new product for rheumatism? And is the rate of lung 
cancer in the population applicable to you, although you deviate from the statisti- 
cally average person in many ways? Should you only consider a section of the 
overall population which resembles you in terms of age, sex, health status, smok- 
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ing behavior, and so on? This raises the question of which parts of a given popula- 
tion one should take into account when calculating the relative frequencies. 

From the perspective of a subjectivist, relative frequencies are not probabilities. 
However, they are always helpful as a starting point for the generation of probabil- 
ities when events are considered which have occurred repeatedly in (almost) the 
same manner, For example: 

— Historical data on stock returns are taken into account when future returns 
are to be estimated. 

— Knowledge of statistics on the rate of smokers contracting lung cancer may 
help when assessing one’s own risk. 

~ The experience of having been caught six times when parking illegally in 
the vicinity of the university is relevant for the probability of being caught 
the eleventh time. 

— With a failure rate of 60% in an exam, an only moderately prepared candi- 
date should not be too confident of passing. 


Unfortunately, in many situations in which difficult decisions have to be made, it 
is not possible to rely on relative frequencies because the situations are new. This 
is true for the following statements: 
— Extending work times will improve the competitiveness of German indus- 
try. 
— The Spanish galleon “Madre de Diés”, which is known from old docu- 
ments, lies at the bottom of the sea in grid square PQ 14. 
— The controlled distribution of hard drugs to addicted persons would be a 
setback for organized crime. 


Truly important decisions are always unique. If one were to restrict oneself to the 
use of frequentist probabilities in such situations, one would have to refrain from 
using probabilities altogether. 


7.1.3. The uniform prior interpretation 


Presumably all soccer fans perceive it as fair that the choice of sides is decided by 
acoin toss. Since the coin appears to be symmetrical, both sides of the coin are as- 
sumed to have an equal probability of landing upwards. The same applies to other 
simple procedures like throwing a die, playing roulette, or drawing lottery num- 
bers. The respective mechanisms are set up in such a way that each elementary 
event has the same chance of occurring — or, at the very least, there is no reason to 
assume otherwise, unless one suspects manipulation. With 7 events, each of them 
has a probability of I/n. This is the classic “principle of insufficient reason” of 
Laplace (1812). Probabilities of more complex events can be calculated from the 
uniform distribution of elementary events; for example, the probability of rolling 
aneven number with a die is 1/6 + 1/6 + 1/6 = 1/2. 

For decision situations beyond the realm of gambling, this kind of probability 
interpretation does not yield anything at all. For instance, if you were to flip a pin 
instead of a coin, it would not be obvious whether you should consider “point up” 
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and “point down” as equiprobable. The principle of insufficient reason would lead 
to a dead end if it is not possible to determine the equiprobable elementary events. 


7.1.4 Subjective and objective probabilities 


In contrast to the concept of subjective probabilities, which prevails in modern de- 
cision theory, many authors consider frequentist and symmetric probabilities to be 
“objective”; objectivity is a desirable property. Since scientists seek objectivity — 
that is, intersubjective verifiability — an aversion to the subjectivistic concept of 
probability is understandable. We have outlined the subjectivistic perspective al- 
ready; are there objective probabilities as well? 

How strict the view on objective and subjective probabilities can deviate from 
one another is demonstrated by both of the following quotations. 

The probability subjectivism is of course absolutely incompatible with the attempt to gain 

insights into objective facts and interdependencies. |...] This interpretation of probabilities 

by the individual — for whose utility calculus they are interesting — touches the 

probabilities as little as the paths of the stars are touched by the fact that we set our 

watches according to them, ‘Talking about subjective probability is as meaningful as 

talking about subjective causality, (Menges 1968, p. 34). 

Yet, despite the very wide acceptance of the frequentist view, | and many others consider 

that in all circumstances it is philosophically unsound or, to be more blunt, arrant 

nonsense. |...] The subjective view of probability, on the other hand, does fill our needs in 

decision analysis and, | shall contend, is philosophically sound. (French 1988, p, 234). 


From our perspective, an objectivity of probabilities is unobtainable in a stricter 
sense. Relative frequencies may be objective, but they are not probabilities. To 
extrapolate from known frequencies to unknown cases is a subjective hypothesis; 
it cannot be ascertained objectively whether this hypothesis is appropriate. How- 
ever, integrating objective circumstances may simplify the process of quantifying 
probabilities The larger the extent to which probabilities are based on objective 
empirical data, the more willing different decision makers will be to agree on 
these probabilities. If one is to acknowledge the agreement of many people as a 
sign of objectivity — which is problematic enough — then many probabilities gain a 
higher, although less than 100%, degree of objectivity. 

If at all, the uniform prior interpretation building on simple random mechan- 
isms may be regarded as “objective”. If one of a hundred table-tennis balls is to be 
drawn out of a container after carefully mixing the balls, all observers will agree 
that each ball is drawn with a probability of 1/100, as long as they do not suspect 
manipulation. However, in the history of mankind, many a die has been manipu- 
lated; many decks of cards have been marked. At the beginning of 1999, manipu- 
lation in the Italian lottery emerged - the blindfolds of the orphans who drew the 
balls were not opaque, and to play it safe, some balls were heated as well to make 
them feel different to the others. The unsuspecting lottery gamblers certainly had 
no reason to assume different probabilities for the lottery numbers. However, their 
hypothesis was purely subjective and ex-post proved to be incorrect. 

There is no definition to be found for objective probabilities; indeed, they are a 
contradiction in terms. How “true” something “appears” to be cannot be deter- 
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mined objectively per se. If at all, it is possible only to determine whether some- 
thing és true or not. If this is known, then there is no uncertainty and there will be 
no room for probabilities (apart from | or 0). 

Regardless of whether or not one follows this view and abandons the concept 
of objective probabilities altogether, for practical reasons one has to use subjective 
probabilities as in real-life decision situations, frequentist or uniform prior con- 
cepts do not prove to be helpful. 

Subjectivity does not mean arbitrariness, Subjective probabilities have to satis- 
fy the Kolmogoroff axioms listed in Section 2.3.1. Also, the procedures used to 
determine the probabilities have to be based on axioms. An axiomatic reasoning 
for the measurement of subjective probabilities was given by Savage (1954, 
1972). Other statements can be found in Raiffa (1968), Lindley (1971, 1991) and 
French (1988). 

Apart from this consistency requirement, requirements have to be set for the 
factual quality of subjective probabilities. We have mentioned this fact in Chapter 
1, using the term “procedural rationality”. Probabilities should be founded; they 
should rest on an informational base which is appropriate to the problem. The de- 
cision maker or the expert who states a probability should be able to explain the 
reasons that lead him to his estimate in a way that is comprehensible to others. 

There are numerous methods which may contribute to a better modeling of un- 
certainty (Russo and Schoemaker 1989, Kleindorfer et al. 1993): 

— Listing all pros and cons for a certain probabilistic statement, 

— Generating causality trees to recognize possible sources of future failure, 

— Creating optimistic and pessimistic scenarios which may result from the 
concurrence of multiple influencing factors, 

— Anticipation of a future setback and its pseudo-retrospective explanation 
(prospective hindsight). 


7.2 The need to quantify probabilities 


Unconsciously, we continuously form expectations about events and use those ex- 
pectations in our decision making. If you speed through a red light, you probably 
perceived the probability of a crash as insignificantly low. If you are just about to 
leave the house and the telephone rings, you will consider the probability of the 
call being important and then decide whether to answer the phone. More serious 
decisions require a more careful evaluation of opportunities and risks. 

Expectations about uncertain events are mostly generated and communicated in 
a vague verbal way, as follows: 

- A trade embargo between the US and China is very unlikely at the moment. 

~  Itseems like the US-Dollar will fall further in the next few days. 

- It is not impossible that the electromagnetic radiation from mobile phones is 

harmful. 
- It cannot be assumed that Scha/ke will win the football league this season. 
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Such verbal expressions are not only imprecise, but even more problematically are 
understood differently from person to person. In a survey, 40 English-speaking 
managers were asked to rank ten expressions in descending order of certainty. On 
average, “quite certain” was named the term with the highest certainty and “un- 
likely” the term with the highest degree of uncertainty. However, the wide range 
of classifications was remarkable; for example, “likely” was named at positions 
from the second to the seventh, “probable”, from the second to the ninth, “possi- 
ble” from the third to the ninth and “unlikely” from the third to the tenth place. 
The authors of this present book obtained similarly striking results when conduct- 
ing comparable evaluations with the students in their lectures about decision 
theory. This can be seen in Figure 7-1 which shows the spread, the 10%-quantile 
and the 90%-quantile, as well as the median of evaluation of the different expres- 
sions by the 41 respondents. For example, the expression “possible” (in German: 
méglich) was associated with probabilities of 1% to 80% by different individuals. 
The 10%-decile was 20%, the 90%-decile 60% and the median 50%. “Unlikely” 
(unwahrscheinlich) varied between 1% and 20%, whereas the 10%-decile consti- 
tuted 5% and the 90%-decile 20%, For the statement “to be expected” (zu erwar- 
ten), probabilities between 60% and 98% were stated; the corresponding deciles 
were 73% and 93%, respectively, with a median of 80%. 


to be expected t—{_ |] 
quite certain +—————_[ 7 [TWH 
conceivable r—{_ 7. | }— 
possible ce: A Oe 
unlikely HT] 
| | 
virtually impossible tt— 
+ 
0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


Figure 7-1: Numerical interpretations of different probability terms 


In everyday life, achieving a high degree of accuracy is rarely crucial; it does not 
pay off to invest in precision. However, quantitative probability statements are 
recommended for important decisions. They have the advantage of being intersub- 
jectively unambiguously understandable; they can be compared to each other and 
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discussed in a sensible manner. One can use them for calculations as their infor- 
mational content can be processed easily. 

Surprisingly, it is not only in colloquial language where quantitative probability 
statements are found less frequently than vague verbal probability statements. 
Particularly in the professional area, where expectations about uncertain events are 
of critical relevance, there seems to be a reluctance to quantify such expectations 
as a matter of principle. This is the case even though one would expect profes- 
sional decision makers to know about the concept of probabilities. Abundant ex- 
amples can be found in the fields of medicine or law. 

In package inserts, one can read horrifying lists of possible adverse reactions of 
seemingly harmless pharmaceuticals. The probabilities of the occurrence of such 
reactions is expressed only in vague expressions like “a small percentage of pa- 
tients” or “infrequently“. The decision as to whether to take the medicine is not 
supported rationally by such statements. Some patients might refuse to take the 
drugs with the possible adverse reactions, as they are not able to trade the advan- 
tages off against the risks due to their inadequate knowledge of the relevant prob- 
abilities. In an experiment by Fischer and Jungermann (1996), subjects associated 
the term “rare” in the context of adverse reactions to a drug with a probability of 
2.3%, “uncommon” with 6.8%, and “common* with 23.8%. The same terms, out- 
side of a medical - or indeed any specific context - were on average interpreted as 
follows: “rare” 12.8%, “uncommon” 27.8%, and “common” 66.8%. This shows 
that the perception of vague probability statements depends heavily on the respec- 
tive context. In the meantime, the need to quantify probabilities has been ac- 
knowledged, at least in principle. In its ,,Recommendation for the design of pack- 
age inserts’ (Bekanntmachung von Empfehlungen zur Gestaltung von 
Packungsbeilagen, November 2006) the Federal Institute for Drugs and Medi- 
cal Devices states: 


The frequency of adverse drug reactions according to European recommendations: 


Very common: more than | of 10 treated persons 


Common: less than | of 10, but more than | of 100 treated persons 
Uncommon: less than | of 100, but more than | of 1000 treated persons 
Rare: less than | of 1000, but more than | of 10000 treated persons 
Very rare: less than | of 10,000 treated persons 

Unknown: Frequency cannot be estimated due to insufficient data 


By now, many package inserts contain this additional information which clarifies 
how the terms “very rare” to “very common” are to be interpreted in this context. 
Probability estimates concerning existential questions can be found, for exam- 
ple, in the context of an advance health care directive. In this case, it is difficult 
for the individual to predict in which situation she would refrain from certain med- 
ical treatments or forecast the probabilities of their success. The German Ministry 
of Justice has published a series of text modules which describe possible situations 
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in which advance directives may be exercised (Bundesministerium der Justiz 
2010): 

(a) inall likelihood | am in the irreversible, imminent process of dying... 

(b) 1 am in the terminal stage of an untreatable terminal disease, even if the time of 
death is not yet foreseeable... 

(c) due to a brain injury, my ability to gain insights, make decisions and make contact 
with other people is, in the opinion of two experienced physicians, in all likelihood 
irreversibly lost, even if the time of death is not yet foreseeable [...] | am aware that, 
in such situations, the ability to feel may still be intact and that recovering from this 
condition may not be ruled out with complete certainty, but is improbable... 


Here, terms such as “in all likelihood” and “is improbable” are used; of course, an 
exact probability forecast is intrinsically complex. However, the patient possibly 
stakes her life on how physicians - not personally known to her - interpret these 
terms. In addition, it might only be possible for the doctors to make the relevant 
estimates imprecisely. Other organizations have developed their own text modules 
with comparable criteria which are just as difficult to interpret; this makes a uni- 
form treatment of such terms even more difficult (for an overview see Jacobi et al. 
2005). 

Jurists have notorious difficulties with the quantification of expectations; 
,Judex non calculat™. Judges frequently have to render judgments under uncer- 
tainty. In doing so, the law does not provide them with much help. Scholl (1992) 
gives a couple of examples; one of them is § 252 of the German civil code. The 
law reads as follows: 


The damage to be compensated for also comprises the profit lost. the profit considered 
lost is the profit that could probably have been expected in the normal course of events, or 
in the special circumstances, particularly due to the measures and precautions taken., 


This phrasing leaves it to the jurisprudence to clarify what “probable” means and 
does not bother about the fact that different profit magnitudes are usually to be ex- 
pected with different probabilities. 

Scholl remarks that courts are reluctant to using fixed probability values as cri- 
teria. In a case of vaccination damage, the mandatory immunization against typho- 
id was ruled to be the cause of a sarcoma although the probability that a sarcoma 
follows from a typhoid immunization was less than 0.01%, The judges argued that 
the question of adequacy between cause and effect could not be answered on a 
purely logical and abstract basis according to the frequency of occurrence of such 
events. Instead, drawing on judgmental considerations, a limit had to be found up 
to which one can justly expect the originator of the cause to bear the liability for 
its consequences (Scholl 1992), 

Vague expressions not only conform to the intuitive manner in which we sense 
probabilities; they can also serve as smoke screen - an underlying lack of complex 
thinking and a lack of willingness to assume responsibility can be disguised in this 
manner. Furthermore, arguing for or against alternatives in a vague manner with- 
out revealing one’s own preference is facilitated: assume that persons X and Y are 
applying for a job. X is less qualified, but a good friend of yours. You throw into 
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the debate that it is to be expected that X will soon become acquainted with the 
complex matters and thus compensate for his deficits. A statement of this manner 
is generally understood as non-binding, you can use it without any risk. But would 
you be willing to commit to a probability of 95% if you were not rea//y very sure? 

If we insist that probabilities have to be quantified in difficult decision situa- 
tions, then this does not mean that we insist on point estimates. It is often difficult 
to state an exact value for the probability of some event, but giving intervals for a 
probability may also prove very helpful as such intervals are frequently sufficient 
to identify the best alternative. To us, a doctor’s statement “The risk of dying dur- 
ing this surgery is between | and 3%” seems more useful than “Do not worry, in 
most cases, there are no problems.” In chapter 10, we will cover the treatment of 
incomplete probability information, i.e. probabilities that are not given as point es- 
timates. 


7.3 The measurement of subjective probabilities 


7.3.1 Probability and distribution functions 


Since probabilities are merely mental constructs, they need to be elicited from 
people’s minds. Unfortunately, it is generally not possible to simply ask people 
about numerical probabilities. Most individuals are not accustomed to dealing 
with probabilities: first and foremost, at the beginning of the process, the desired 
probabilities are not yet existent or only vaguely known; the person in question 
has not sufficiently contemplated them. However, questioning methods have been 
developed which help individuals (decision makers or experts) to express and spe- 
cify their notions of a specific probability. (Spetzler and Staél von Holstein 1975, 
Morgan and Henrion 1990, Meyer and Booker 2001). 

The decision analysis literature assumes that interrogator and respondent are 
different persons. The interrogator should understand probability calculus, the me- 
thods of probability measurement, and the usual biases which may be observed. 
(see 7.5). The respondent should be the expert, meaning that he or she should pos- 
sess knowledge on the practical problem at hand. Of course, it cannot be ruled out 
that, both requirements may be fulfilled by one single person in specific cases. 

On the one hand, probability measurements may concern single events, condi- 
tions, or scenarios. This could for instance be the probability that our sponsored 
tennis player joins the world’s top ten in the next year, or that an earthquake with 
the magnitude of 7 on the Richter scale will devastate the San Francisco Bay Area 
in the next 30 years. On the other hand, probability distributions of numerical va- 
riables are often considered. These are termed random variables, For example, 
one might be looking for the probability distribution of the sales volume of a pro- 
duct, of some US-Dollar exchange rate or of the oil price. 

Distributions of random variables may be described either by probability (also 
known as density) functions or by distribution functions. 
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Every possible value x; of a discrete random variable has a positive probability 
p;. The function p(x) which allocates a probability to each number x is called the 
probability function; 


P(x) = p;, ifx=x; 
= 0 otherwise. 


The distribution function P(x) specifies the probability that the random variable 
will take on a value smaller or equal to x. It holds that: 


P(x)= >; (7.1) 


x; Sx 


Assume, for example, that one wants to estimate the distribution of the number of 
operations per night of a certain fire department. Probabilities are assigned to the 
possible values 0, 1, 2, ... , Xmay. A suitable graphical illustration is given by a bar 
diagram (Figure 7-2a). 

In the case of continuous random variables, there are no positive probabilities 
for singular values, only for intervals. Accordingly, one can say that the water ley- 
el of the Rhine in Cologne tomorrow will be between 8.5 and 8.6m with a proba- 
bility of 90%, Instead of a probability function, they are defined via a distribution 
function; the probability of an interval is equal to the integral of the distribution 
function over that specific interval. It often proves useful to identify intervals for 
which the probability density is constant and to assign probabilities to them; the 
density function can then be displayed by a bar chart (histogram); the area of each 
bar is proportional to the probability that the value of the variable falls into the in- 
terval (Figure 7-2b). 

The simplest distribution of this kind is a uniform one which is characterized 
by a, density that is constant over the entire area between the upper and the lower 
limit (Figure 7-2c). 

A simple distribution with a constantly increasing and then constantly decreas- 
ing density is called a triangular distribution (Figure 7-2d). 
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Figure 7-2: Some probability or density functions (left) with the associated distribution func- 
tions (right) 


We pointed out in Chapter 2 that a variable is discrete or continuous “by nature”. 
However, its representation in the decision calculus may be different. It is often 
necessary to choose a discrete representation for a continuous variable for the pur- 
poses of simplification. In addition, a discrete or a continuous approach might be 
chosen when measuring the distribution, independently of the variable’s “true na- 
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ture” or its subsequent representation. For example, let’s examine the uncertain 
variable “number of newly registered automobiles in May”. This variable is inhe- 
rently discrete, but because of the thousands of possible values, one could measure 
this variable as if it were continuous and construct a density like in Figure 7-2, (b) 
through (d). The continuous distribution function can then be discretized again for 
the decision calculus, e.g. reduced to three or five quantiles so that the problem 
can be represented in a decision tree or matrix. 

The functions shown in Figure 7-2 are “all-purpose distributions” which often 
adequately model experts’ probability perceptions of various situations. 

In addition, there exists a wide variety of other theoretical distributions which 
may be appropriate for some special cases. If experts have reason to assume a par- 
ticular type of distribution, such as a normal or binomial distribution, then deter- 
mining the specific distribution requires only estimation of the respective parame- 
ters. If possible, one will derive the estimates from a sample. However, in novel 
situations, one is forced to use subjective forecasts. 


7.3.2 Measurement methods 


A distinction needs to be made between direct and indirect measurement methods. 
With direct methods, the respondent answers the questions of the interviewer by 
providing a figure, that is, by specifying a probability or the level of the uncertain 
variable for a given probability y. With indirect methods, the respondent draws 
comparisons with simpler situation so that the probabilities may be derived in this 
manner. This concept relies on the assumption that the respondent is not familiar 
with the idea of probabilities and therefore needs help in order to make meaning- 
ful appraisals. 

Furthermore, measurement methods can be distinguished depending on wheth- 
er probabilities or levels of the uncertain variable are asked for. There are hence 
four possibilities, which are listed in Table 7-1 and will be outlined below. 


Table 7-1: Alternative methods of measuring probabilities 


emer 


Direct measurement Indirect measurement 


Query for probabilities Direct query for probabilities Indirect query for probabili- 
ties 
Query for values of the un- Direct query for values Indirect query for values 


certain variable 


ed 


Direct query for probabilities 

For discrete events, the interviewer asks for their probabilities straight away, for 
example: “What is the probability that a night frost will occur before the harvest 
takes place?”, or “What are the probabilities of zero, one, two... operations of the 
fire brigade next weekend?” It may prove helpful to let the respondent order the 
events according to their probability before quantifying them. Additionally, the 
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respondent may visualize the proportion of the probabilities using graphs (bar or 
pie chart). 

A distribution function can be determined for continuous variables. If the quan- 
tity demanded is to be estimated, one could provide the respondent with the inter- 
vals 

— 10,000 bis 11,000 metric tons, 

— 11,000 bis 12,000 metric tons, 

— 12,000 bis 13,000 metric tons, 

— 13,000 bis 14,000 metric tons, 

— 14,000 bis 15,000 metric tons 
and ask him to allocate probabilities to these intervals. Afterwards, one could ask 
him if he assumed a uniform distribution within the intervals. If this is not the case 
for some individual intervals, these intervals will be split up. If the respondent as- 
signs a probability of 0.5 to the area between 12,000 and 13,000 metric tons, then 
he will be asked for the probability of an amount between 12,000 and 12,500 tons. 
Eventually, one obtains a set of intervals for which a uniform distribution can be 
assumed. 

It is important to ensure that the intervals cover the complete range of possible 
levels of the respective variable. As a precaution, one should initially define a very 
broad interval. 


Density function Distribution function 
0.0005 1.0 
0.8 
0.0003 0.6 
0.4 
0.0001 0.2 
0.0 


10 11 12 13 14 15 
Sales in 


1000 tons 


10 11 12 13 14 15 
Sales in 


1000 tons 


Figure 7-3: Density and distribution functions 


If the i-th interval is given by x<x<x,, and assigned a probability of p;, then 
pi=(Xjj—Xi)* P(x) and it holds that the interval has a constant density of 
P;\x)=p;/(x;;—xo). For example, a sales volume of 11,000 to 12,000 tons has a 
probability of 0.25. The interval has the density 0.25/(12.000 — 11.000) = 0,00025. 
In Figure 7-3, a possible result of the query is depicted; the shaded areas beneath 
the density function represent the probabilities of the intervals. 

The distribution function can be derived from the density. The numbers in the 
example result in the distribution function in Figure 7-3. 

Instead of using the density, the distribution function can be determined direct- 
ly. For this purpose, one may ask questions of the following kind: “What is the 
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probability that our sales will be less than or equal to €200 million next year?” 
The answer yields one point on the distribution function as plotted in Figure 7-4. 
With this method, one should be careful in evaluating the upper and lower limits. 
If the respondent states a probability of zero when asked for the probability that 
the sales fall below 50, and he further states a probability of 20% that the sales fall 
short of 100 then the lower limit will lie somewhere between 50 and 100. In order 
to more exactly localize the limit, the interval has to be split and the query needs 
to be extended to cover these new subintervals. 


P(x) 


1 
0.75 
0.5 


0.25 


7a 


100 200 300 400 x 


Figure 7-4: Query for the probabilities ofa distribution function 


Using this method yields a limited number of points of the distribution function; 
these points can then be used in a variety of ways to generate a complete function. 
The points may be connected linearly, or be approximated by a free-hand line or a 
theoretical curve, or one might simply assume a step function. Figure 7-5 shows 
an approximation by a smooth function, This can now be used to read off the 
probability that a random value will fall within a certain interval. In Figure 7-5, 
the probability for x; <x<x» is equal to P(x;)—P(x,). If you wanted to discretize 
the distribution, it would make sense to allocate this probability to the x-value 
which would halve the probability of the interval. 
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Figure 7-5: Approximation of elicited points by a smooth distribution function 


Direct queries for values 

The method of direct queries for values also attempts to elicit specific point values 
of the distribution function. In this method, however, probabilities are provided 
and corresponding levels of the uncertain variable are queried for. Accordingly, 
questions of the following kind are posed: “What sales volume will the actual 
sales exceed and fall short of with equal probability?” Or “What sales volume will 
be exceeded with a probability of 10%?” The answers to both questions yield the 
median and the 90%-quantile of the distribution. 

Experience shows that it is advisable not to start with the median but with the 
extreme levels instead. If the median is considered at the beginning, people will 
tend to underestimate the bandwidth of the variable; the distribution hence be- 
comes too narrow (see 7.5.4 below). One may proceed as follows: 


1. Evaluation of the upper and lower limits. (“What is the minimal sales vo- 
lume, what is the highest possible?) or of the 5% and 95%-point. 

2. Evaluation of the median. (“What sales volume will the actual sales exceed 
and fall short of with equal probability?”) 

3. Evaluation of the lower quartile. (“For which value is it equally probable 
that the sales will fall below this value or that they fall between this value 
and the median?” Or: “For which value is the probability that the sales will 
exceed this value three times as high as the probability that the sales will 
fall short of this value?” 

4. Evaluation of the upper quartile (analogous to 3), 


This procedure corresponds to the bisection-method for the evaluation of value 
functions as outlined in Chapter 5. Figure 7-6 gives a schematic depiction. 
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Figure 7-6: Query of quantiles of a distribution function 


This method is appropriate for continuous and discrete variables with many possi- 
ble values but not for discrete variables with relatively few values. This is because 
it is unclear if the respective quantiles exist. For example, the number of fire 
alarms in a city is a discrete variable. Assume that an expert estimates a probabili- 
ty of 40% for the value “no alarm” and 30% for “one alarm”. Neither the median 
nor the 25%-point exists. 


Indirect query for probabilities 

Most people are not used to handling numerical probabilities and have difficulties 
stating them. The indirect methods avoid forcing the respondent to explicitly state 
probabilities or precisely understand their meaning. 

For example, assume that one is interested in the probability estimated by an 
engineer that the prototype of the new model will be finished by the end of 2010. 
If the expert is not familiar with the quantification of probabilities, one may stimu- 
late his imagination by equipping him with a bucket containing nine white ping 
pong balls and one yellow ball and give him two lotteries to choose from: You 
can win €1,000 if the prototype is finished, or €1,000 if at the end of the year, the 
yellow ball is drawn. Which bet would you prefer? If the expert decides to choose 
the bet on the construction of the prototype in time, he implicitly estimates this 
event’s probability to be greater than 0.1. The interviewer will now replace one 
white ball with a yellow ball so that the bucket now contains two yellow ping 
pong balls and eight white ones, and then ask the expert the same question again. 
This is repeated until the respondent is indifferent between both bets. Assume that 
he feels that the bets are on par for four yellow and six white balls; this means that 
his estimated probability of the prototype being finished in time amounts to 0.4. 
Figure 7-7 illustrates this case. 
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Figure 7-7: Indirect measurement of the probability of an event 


The advantage is that the term “probability” does not have to be used at all. In ad- 
dition, the respondent might make a greater effort if some money is at stake — even 
though it is just virtual. 

In place of a bucket with ping pong balls, the literature often recommends a 
probability wheel; this is a disc consisting of two differently colored segments and 
a static pointer or hand (Figure 7-8). The respondent is asked to imagine that the 
disc were to be turned; when it comes to rest, the hand will either be in the blue or 
in the yellow sector. The relative size of the two colored sectors represents their 
probability and the size of the winning yellow sector is changed until the respon- 
dent is indifferent between a bet on the yellow sector and one on the event of in- 
terest — e.g. constructing a prototype before the end of 2010. 


Figure 7-8: Probability wheel 


Regarding practical application, the probability wheel has the advantage over ping 
pong balls or deck of cards that the probabilities can be varied continuously. A 
disadvantage (apart from the fact that it is difficult to find one in a shop) stems 
from the fact that very small probabilities cannot be represented adequately with 
the wheel. A probability of 1/10,000 may better be visualized by the boxes of a 
square of 100 x 100mm on millimeter paper. 

The example of the prototype concerned the measurement of probabilities of 
discrete events. In the same way, density and distribution functions may be meas- 
ured indirectly. The probability that the uncertain variable will fall into a given in- 
terval is equal to p if an expert is indifferent between a bet on this event or another 
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bet with the same prize and a given probability of p; one can accordingly deter- 
mine the cumulative probabilities P(x). 


Indirect query for values 

Here, a reference situation with a fixed probability is used, such as a coin toss ora 
draw of a ball from a bucket containing one yellow and nine white balls. The level 
of the distribution that is to be elicited is varied. For instance, to find the 25%- 
point of the distribution of sales, you let the marketing expert choose whether he 
rather wants to bet that the next card to be drawn is diamonds (with a probability 
of 25%) or that the sales volume will fall short of, for instance, €100,000. The 
prize is the same for both cases. If the expert prefers to bet on diamonds, this indi- 
cates that the probability of falling short of €100,000 in sales is less than 25%. 
Accordingly, you then increase the sales volume, for example up to €150,000. As- 
sume that the expert now prefers to bet that the actual sales will fall short of this 
amount; this implies that the probability of falling short of €150,000 has to be 
greater than 25%. The sales volume which makes the expert indifferent between 
the two lotteries is thus the 25%-point. 

You can find the median by using an analogous procedure. You let the expert 
decide if he would rather bet on a coin toss landing on “tails” or that the sales vo- 
lume will fall short of some amount, let’s say €200,000. If the expert prefers to bet 
on the sales missing the sales target, his subjective probability for the event is 
greater than the probability of “tails”, i.e. 0.5; in other words, the median is below 
€200,000 and we hence have to lower the value to reach indifference. Assume the 
expert is indifferent between betting on the coin toss and betting on the sales vo- 
lume falling short of €175,000; this sum is then the median of the distribution. 

To determine the 75%-point, it would be necessary to create a reference lottery 
which would yield a probability of winning of 75% - for instance drawing clubs, 
spades or hearts from a deck of cards. 


7.3.3 Consistency checks and the reduction of error 


The process of measuring probabilities is prone to error, making consistency 
checks important. All probability judgments made by one single person should be 
consistent with each other, and the points of a distribution function should not de- 
viate too much from a monotonically increasing function. 

Consistency checks may be conducted within one and the same method or by 
querying for probabilities using multiple methods. Therefore, it is advisable to 
query both for values and for probabilities. If the points yielded by the two me- 
thods do not match, a revisal becomes necessary. In addition to the probabilities of 
certain events, the complementary probabilities may be asked for; the sum must be 
equal to one. With complex combinations of events, decomposition into simpler 
events will frequently prove helpful. For the composition, the rules of probability 
calculus can then be used. A well-known example was already mentioned in 
Chapter 2, the estimation of accident risk in nuclear reactors in the so-called Ras- 
mussen report. 
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In Section 7.5, we will describe a series of systematic errors which can be ob- 
served repeatedly in connection with probability judgments. Not all of these biases 
can be eliminated by consistency checks. An awareness of the widespread exis- 
tence of systematic biases is a prerequisite for reducing their influence. The dan- 
ger of bias will in general be mitigated if interviewer and respondent are different 
persons. A “self-interrogation” may suffice for some less important personal deci- 
sions; beyond that, the process will be less prone to error if the elicitation is con- 
ducted by an objective person equipped with the necessary methodological know- 
ledge. 


7.3.4 The calculation of probabilities 


Decomposition is a basic principle of prescriptive decision analysis, which also 
holds true for the determination of probabilities. The probability of a complex 
event will often be quantified more easily if it is perceived as a combination of 
other events; the probability of a complex event is then calculated by the rules of 
probability calculus. We have shown this already in Chapter 2, using the example 
of the risk estimation for nuclear reactors. We have also already pointed out the 
use of event trees and fault trees. 

The Bayes-theorem is an important special case of calculating probabilities by 
the conjunction of events. In the following section, we will elaborate on this con- 
cept. 


7.4 Bayes’ theorem 


Bayes’ theorem (1763) is a formula that allows the computation of probabilities 
from other probabilities. Its specific strength lies in its ability to revise initially as- 
sumed (“prior”) probabilities in the light of new data. 

Let us consider uncertain environmental conditions s), 5», ..., S,, to which we 
have assigned the prior probabilities p(s;), p(s2), .... p(S,). Furthermore, there is 
one single source of information at our disposal. This source provides us with ex- 
actly one piece of information (in the following analysis also referred to as an ob- 
servation) from the information set Y= {1),.y2,....¥mn}. We know the conditional 
probabilities p(y\s;) that y; is observed given that s; is the true condition. The case 
is shown in Figure 7-9. 

We obtain the joint probabilities p(s7,s,;) by 


P(¥;+8;) = PCS;)* PCV |s;). (7.2) 


We now observe 3. How can y; be used to revise the prior probabilities of the en- 
vironmental conditions? 

Following the observation (“posterior”), the different environmental conditions 
generally have different probabilities. They have now become the conditional 
probabilities 


PCS; | ¥,) = PLY; 8;)/ PO’;). (7.3) 
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The right side of 7.2 will go into the numerator; the marginal probability of ob- 
servation y; into the denominator, The marginal probability consists of the sum of 
the joint probabilities of all event combinations in which y; occurs so that it adds 
up to 


P(y;) = yi PUY), 8; ) 
This gives us 
_ PAS) + PCV; | 8)) 


(8; | ¥ = —_—_— (7.4 
vx, P(y;) , 


or 


Hs 17m ee Pe oa 


>, Psi) PCY 18) 
This is Bayes’ theorem. It can be used to transform the prior probabilities for the 
uncertain environmental conditions s; into posterior probabilities with the aid of 


conditional probabilities for the observation y;. The conditional probabilities 
p(y|s;) are called likelihoods. 


Prior probabilities Likelihoods Joint probabilities 
P(Y1,$1)=P(S1)-P(Yi|S1) 


P(YmsSn)=P(Sn)PVmlSn) 


Figure 7-9: Prior probabilities and likelihoods 


Use the following simple case, also illustrated in Figure 7-10, to begin understand- 
ing the relationships: A man has been arrested under suspicion of murder. Evi- 
dence collected so far suggests a prior probability of 0.7 that he is guilty. A poly- 
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graph (“lie detector”) test is used in the hope that it will produce further informa- 
tion. However, polygraphs are, not infallible. They correctly identify liars in 90% 
of the cases, correctly showing a positive result; in 10% of the cases, they falsely 
show a negative result. Conversely, in 20% of the cases, they falsely accuse an in- 
nocent person and correctly show a negative result in 80% of cases. We will as- 
sume these (fictitious) empirical frequencies as probabilities for this case. 

The suspect undergoes the lie detector test. Suppose that he passes, i.e. is tested 
negative. What is now the posterior probability that he is guilty? We have prior 
probabilities: 

P(guilty)=0.7 — p(innocent)=0.3 
and the likelihoods 


p(test pos.| guilty)=0.9 — p(test pos. |innocent) = 0.2 

p(testneg.| guilty)=0.1 p(testneg. | innocent) = 0.8. 
This yields the joint probability 

p(guilty, test neg.) = p(guilty) - p(test neg. | guilty) =0.7 - 0.1 =0.07 
and the (unconditional) probability that the test will be negative 
p(test neg.) = 
p(guilty) - p(test neg. | guilty) + p(innocent) - p(test neg. | innocent) 
=0.7-0.1+0.3-0.8=0.31. 

Therefore, it holds for the posterior probability that 


p(guilty | test neg.) = p(guilty, test neg.) _ 9.07 
p(test neg.) 0.31 


= 0.226. 


Would the suspect fail to pass the test (i.e. test positively), the probability him be- 
ing guilty will increase to 
0.7-0.9 
0.7-0.9+ 0.3-0.2 
= 0.913. 


p(guilty | test pos.) = 
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Figure 7-10: The murder suspect and the lie detector 


The two probability trees in Figure 7-10 show the situation from different angles. 
Tree number one shows the determination of the joint probabilities of conditions 
and observation data. Tree number two displays the data probabilities and the 
posterior probabilities of the conditions. 


Obtaining likelihoods 
The conditional probabilities of specific information can (like all probabilities) be 
obtained in different ways, more specifically 


on the basis of empirical relative frequencies for recurring events. For ex- 
ample, patient data of indicators and symptoms are collected in medical his- 
tories. The diagnosis for newly admitted patients will be guided by the 
probabilities derived from their indicators and symptoms. 

on the basis of theoretical distributions assumed to be suitable. For exam- 
ple, let r be the unknown scrap rate in a production process, The probability 
that y of m randomly picked work pieces are faulty is distributed binomially: 


Py |an=G er d=r"™. (7.6) 


The prior distribution of the scrap rate can thus be revised by the help of a 
random sampling result y. 

through intuition. For example, by finding an answer to the question: what 
is the probability that the doctor who has examined me for cancer will tell 
me the truth about whether this condition is fatal? 
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Computation table 

For a quick and simple computation of Bayes’ theorem, the table shown in 7.2 
(Samson 1988, p. 352) has proven particularly useful. You first enter the prior 
probabilities p(s;) of the uncertain conditions and the likelihoods of the data for 
given conditions in section | of the table. According to the formula p(y;,8;) = p(s; 
)-p(vy|s;), you then compute the joint probabilities and enter them in section 2. By 
summation over each row, you obtain the prior marginal distribution of the condi- 
tions in the right table margin; accordingly, you obtain the marginal distribution 
p(y;) of the data in the bottom table margin. 

The posterior probabilities can now be calculated by dividing the joint proba- 
bilities p(y,s;) for each observation y; by the unconditional probability p(y;); enter 
these numbers in section 3of the table. 

For clarification, you will find a sample calculation underneath. For a single- 
handed bank robbery, the usual suspects Alfred (4) and Bertie (8) are considered 
as possible perpetrators. The police estimate a 30% probability that Alfred is 
guilty, a 10% probability for Bertie and 60% for another bank robber (?). 

An eyewitness saw the man escape after the robbery with his mask removed. 
The witness is confronted with Alfred and Bertie in a police line-up. His possible 
statements are: a (it was Alfred), 6 (it was Bertie), or ? (don’t know). 

Since Alfred’s looks are very distinctive, the police reckon there is a probabili- 
ty of 80% he will be recognized by the witness if he is indeed the robber. A prob- 
ability of 10% each is assigned to statements 5 and ?. The other likelihoods must 
be interpreted analogously. Bertie looks rather ordinary so the probability of his 
being recognized is estimated at only 50%; a witness who has seen Bertie will 
identify Alfred with a probability of 10%, and with a 40% probability he will rec- 
ognize neither of the two, Should neither of the two actually be the robber, there is 
a 15% probability of the erroneous identification of Alfred, and a 30% probability 
of the erroneous identification of Bertie. 

The calculation shows: if the witness incriminates Alfred, Alfred’s suspicious- 
ness increases from 0.3 to 0.71 while Bertie’s decreases from 10% to 3% and the 
probability of a third man is at 26%. Should the witness, however, believe he re- 
cognizes Bertie, the probability of him being the offender only increases from 
10% to 19%. The probability that Alfred is the robber is 12% while that of a third 
party is 69%. 
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There are a number of practical applications for Bayes’ theorem (French and 
Smith 1997). A few of them are listed in Table 7-3. 


Table 7-3: Applications for Bayes’ theorem 


Problem Situation ae _Seurceof information __ 

Bring a new product tothe = Demand Test market 

market? 

Medical diagnose Type of desease Examining the patient 

Drill for oil? Amount of oil Seismic test 

Cause of the plane-crash? Pilot error, malfunction, sa- Investigating the wreck 
botage 


The application of Bayes’ theorem often leads to surprising and counter-intuitive 
results. Take the following example from Anderson (1989, pp. 274 f.). You go for 
a cancer check-up. In 5% of the cases, the test shows false results (this figure is 
the same for false positives and false negatives). You are told that your test is 
positive. Most people would now be worried sick and believe, with 95% certainty, 
that they have cancer. Their error is not to have taken the prior probability into 
consideration. The value of 95% refers to the likelihood p(pos. test | cancer). The 
relevant probability for you, however, is the posterior probability 
p(cancer | pos. test). As you know by now, when calculating a posterior probabili- 
ty according to Bayes’ formula, you must also include the prior probability, Let’s 
suppose yours is a rare type of cancer which only occurs in one of 10,000 people 
of your age. If there is no other reason for you to suppose anything but a 0.0001 
prior probability, your posterior probability is 


0.0001 - 0.95 


——_—_—_—_——- = 0.0019, 
0.0001 + 0.95 + 0.9999 - 0,05 


that means less than 1:500. Particularly through its ability to correct false intuitive 
probabilities, Bayes’ theorem becomes an invaluable prescriptive tool. 


7.5 Biases in the generation of subjective probabilities 


7.5.1 Introduction 


Judgments concerning states of nature and thus the process of generating subjec- 
tive probabilities for these states or events are based both on available data and on 
inferences. A number of possible biases that could influence the probability judg- 
ments can be identified and classified roughly into three categories: 


|. Incomplete or inappropriate data base, 
2. Incorrect processing of probabilities, 
3. Insufficient critique of own judgment. 
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In this chapter we will attempt to give a brief outline of the most important prob- 
lems. A large part of the relevant literature can be found in Gilovich et al. (2002). 
A very good overview is provided by Dawes (1988), Bazerman and Moore (2008) 
as well as Jungermann et al. (1998). For a quite entertaining discussion about 
(seemingly) quaint stories from the world of (im-)probabilities, see Dubben and 
Beck-Bornholdt (2006). 


7.5.2 Incomplete or inappropriate data base 


Availability 

Unlike a computer, a human decision maker does not have full and constant access 
to all stored information. Some things “cross one’s mind” faster than others do, 
they are more readily available. Tversky and Kahneman (1973) described availa- 
bility as a heuristic that is used when estimating frequencies or probabilities. The 
easier one can find examples of a specific event, the higher the frequency or prob- 
ability we attribute to this event. Availability is helpful for such estimates since 
events that are likely are usually more available than unlikely ones. But, on the 
other hand, availability is influenced by more than just frequency of occurrence 
(Tversky and Kahneman 1973; also see Fischhoff et al. 1978), What other factors 
influence availability? Especially striking events are remembered more easily than 
those that do not attract attention. They are more readily available, which leads to 
an overestimation of their frequency of occurrence. According to Dawes, this can 
explain the common belief that one usually ends up in the slowest queue in the su- 
permarket or that it won’t rain when you have an umbrella with you. In general, 
more recent events are also more available than those that occurred a longer time 
ago. For example, news about five train accidents within the last two weeks can 
influence our perception of the riskiness of travelling by train. 


Hindsight 

If a rather unlikely event has occurred against the odds, we tend to believe that we 
knew from the beginning this would happen. When asking people ex post about 
the subjective probability they would have attributed to that event, their answers 
are higher than the probabilities they attributed to the event before it occurred 
(Fischhoff 1975). This bias could be motivated by the wish to appear as a compe- 
tent judge. However, the recently gained knowledge could also have been merged 
with previous knowledge in a way that makes it impossible to reconstruct one’s 
original level of knowledge. A consequence of such biased memories can also be 
the systematic overestimation of one’s own forecasting ability (see the discussion 
on overconfidence in chapter 7.5.4). 


Insufficient sample size 

Humans tend to base their judgments on excessively small samples, often even 
just on individual cases. “It was a very wise decision to go into the industry in- 
stead of staying at the university” is a statement that can neither be proven nor 
disproven. Wherever uncertainty is involved, the successful outcome of a decision 
does not mean that the decision was wise as well. Everyone knows at least one 
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smoker aged 90 or above, but this should not lead you to draw conclusions about 
the risks of smoking. Using an example, Bazerman and Moore (2008) show how 
the advertising industry can benefit from insensitivity towards sample sizes: “Four 
out of five dentists suggest ...” does not indicate how many dentists have actually 
been surveyed. 


7.5.3 Inappropriate processing of probabilities 


Representativeness 

Assume that a shop owner wants to hire a temporary cashier. One of the appli- 
cants is unshaven and wears jeans with holes in them. These stimuli lead the shop 
owner to classify him as “lazy student”. With this classification comes additional 
(supposed) information: such people live at the expense of others, are passive, 
work-shy, unreliable and untidy. 
Being unshaven and wearing jeans with holes in them may be representative of 
lazy students, but not only of them. Other — hard-working and ambitious — stu- 
dents can also have these attributes. Because of the similarity that the applicant 
has to “typical” members of the category “lazy student”, the probability of his ac- 
tually belonging to this group is overestimated (Tversky and Kahneman 1974). 


Insensitivity to base rates 

This is a consequence of the representativeness heuristic. Assume that 10% of all 
students belong to the group of “lazy students”. If the shop owner had not seen the 
applicant, he would have had to assume a prior probability of 10% for the event 
“lazy student”. Having seen the applicant, he neglects this base rate completely. 
For his evaluation, it is no longer relevant whether the share of “lazy students” had 
been 5% or 50% of the whole student population. 

Neglecting prior probabilities can have disastrous consequences, for example, 
if entrepreneurs neglect the base rate of failure when evaluating the likelihood of 
success of their startup, or if newlyweds believe that they can do without a mar- 
riage contract as they think the average rate of divorces is irrelevant (Bazerman 
and Moore 2008). 


Reversing conditional probabilities 
The shop owner from our example unknowingly confuses two conditional proba- 
bilities: the probability that a “lazy student” appears down-and-out with the prob- 
ability that a student appearing down-and-out is in fact lazy. 

The key to avoiding this mistake is Bayes’ Theorem. The posterior probability 
of being confronted with a lazy student is 


P(G)- p(y|G) 
P(G): p(y|G) + p(not G) + p(y 


where y denotes “down-and-out appearance” and L denotes “lazy student”. If we 
assume the prior probability for “lazy student” to be p(Z) = 0.10 and the likeli- 


wG|y) * not G)’ 
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hoods p(v\L) = 0.25 and p(yinot L) = 0.05, we can calculate a posterior probability 
of approximately 0.36 for “lazy student”. 

This “reversion of conditional probabilities” that you have already seen in sec- 
tion 7.4 is very common and sometimes has serious consequences. The following 
example is taken form Dawes (1988). According to a newspaper report, a US doc- 
tor performed pre-emptive breast amputations on 90 women belonging to a “high- 
risk group”. The risk was determined from mammographic patterns. The reason- 
ing behind the amputations was that 93% of all breast cancer cases belonged to the 
high-risk group. Thus, it holds that p(Ar|C) = 0.93, where C stands for cancer and 
hr for high-risk. Considering the frequency of breast cancer for the basic popula- 
tion, which the doctor considered to be 0.075, as well as the fraction belonging to 
the high-risk group (57%), we can write Bayes’ theorem in the following form 


C)- par |C ; 
r(C| re we )+ p(hr ) _ 0.075 0.93, 


Plhr) 0.57 


The probability that a woman belonging to the high-risk group indeed gets breast 
cancer is hence only 12.2%. 

A common argument from the discussion about drug prohibition laws is that 
“soft” drugs like hashish or marihuana are starter drugs and lead to further addic- 
tion to drugs such as heroin or similarly dangerous drugs. This is sometimes sup- 
ported by statistics claiming that a high percentage of heroin addicts used to take 
soft drugs. Starting with the notion that prior hashish consumption is common for 
a later heroin addiction, this leads to the wrong conclusion that a subsequent he- 
roin addiction is common for people that take hashish. (A second reasoning error 
in this context is related to people confusing statistical and causal correlations — 
somebody ending up as a heroin addict does not necessarily do that because he 
used to do hashish.) 


Thinking in scenarios and the multiplication rule 

Psychologists observe an intuitive violation of the multiplication rule in people 
having to evaluate probabilities of conjoint events. Assume for simplicity that the 
two sets of events, £; = {A, not A} and E> = {B, not B}, are independent of each 
other. There are four possible combinations (“scenarios”): {A, B}, {A, not B}, {not 
A, B} and {not A, not B}; they are displayed in Figure 7-11. 

The joint probability of 4 and B has to be calculated using the multiplication 
rule: p(A, B)=p(A): p(B). Based on intuition, this probability will be systematical- 
ly overestimated. Oftentimes, people even estimate the conjoint probability to be 
greater than one of the two single probabilities, which is logically impossible. 
Remember the “Linda example” from Chapter 1? Here is another one: The case of 
a 55-year old woman who suffered a pulmonary embolism was described to in- 
ternists. The doctors were asked to state the probabilities that the woman suffered 
from 

— Shortness of breath and partial palsy, 
— Pain from pleurisy, 
— Unconsciousness and quickened pulse, 
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— Partial palsy, 

—  Hemoptysis. 
91% of the 32 internists believed that the combination of a likely symptom — 
shortness of breath — with an unlikely one — partial palsy — would have a higher 
probability than the unlikely symptom by itself. 


A ' notA 


Figure 7-11: Four possible scenarios 


Experiments with one fairly unlikely (A) and one fairly likely event (B) have dem- 
onstrated that the joint probability is estimated to be higher than that of the unlike- 
ly event, but lower than that of the likely event (Dawes 1988, p. 132). Thus, it is 
intuitively assumed that p(4)<p(A,B)<p(B). The correct answer would obviously 
be p(A,B) < p(A) <p(B). 

An explanation of this common effect could be that humans always consider 
explicit scenarios that are composed of individual events and that these scenarios 
seem more credible than the abstract, individual events. The more details are in- 
cluded in the scenario, the more credible the scenario seems, even though the 
probability in fact decreases more and more. This mistake not only affects future 
events but also impacts the assessment of uncertain historical events or criminal 
cases (Tversky and Kahneman 1982, p. 98). 


7.5.4 Insufficient critique of one’s own judgment 


Anchoring and adjustment 

When estimating or determining a figure without a clear notion of its true level, 
one usually starts with a more or less random value. This starting point is then 
modified by further thinking, information or discussion. The starting value serves 
as an anchor; deviations from it are called adjustments. The literature shows that 
the anchor has a disproportionately high impact on the final result, i.e. that the ad- 
justments are often insufficient. He who chooses the anchor basically determines 
the result. This is for instance exploited by personnel managers who ask applicants 
for their previous salary before making an offer. 
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This bias is not restricted to the task of probability estimation but is very rele- 
vant in this field. When estimating probability distributions of a numerical varia- 
ble, the “average” or current value usually serves as an anchor. If, for example, 
you are required to give a probability distribution of the $-€ exchange rate at the 
end of this year, you will most likely start with today’s rate - if you happen to 
know it. If you do not know it, you will scan your memory for a plausible starting 
point. Based on this anchor, you will then try to determine the highest possible 
deviations (both upwards and downwards) from that rate, based on further as- 
sumptions. Laboratory experiments have produced overwhelming evidence sup- 
porting the assumption that the probability distributions of numerical variables 
tend to be too close to the anchor value (Lichtenstein et al. 1982). The probabili- 
ties of both extremely high and extremely low values are thus underestimated. 

One way of determining whether this bias is present is to check whether the 
probability distribution is congruent with the rest of your beliefs. If you believe 
that the US-Dollar will under no circumstances fall below €0.5 or rise to more 
than €2, you should be ready to bet all of your assets on the event that these boun- 
daries will not be broken either way. If you are not willing to do this, your proba- 
bility distribution for the exchange rate would not be correct. 

A second approach that is only feasible in very specific cases is calibration, i.e. 
comparing your statements and estimates to current events. A single probability 
statement by itself cannot be tested empirically. Assume, however, you are fore- 
casting stock market movements of the following day for a newspaper. This fore- 
cast would concern the median as well as the 25%- and 75%-quantiles of the 
German stock index (DAX). After a couple of years of forecasting you would 
have several hundreds of your probability statement and could, for example, check 
how often the actual movement was above or below your forecasted median. 
Ideally, the actual DAX-value should have been below your 25%-quantile state- 
ment in 25% of cases, below your stated median in 50% and below your 75%- 
quantile statement in 75% of the cases; in that case, you would be perfectly cali- 
brated. But if, for example, you found that the actual index was below your stated 
median in 80% of the cases or above your 75%-quantile statement in 40% of the 
cases, your calibration would be much worse and the newspaper should start look- 
ing for new staff to do the forecasts. 

To prevent the tendency of giving too narrow a distribution, it is advisable not 
to start with the median when trying to determine a probability distribution so as 
to avoid an early anchoring. Neither should you attempt to determine the upper or 
lower boundary right at the beginning; starting with the 5%- and the 95%-fractile 
seems to be a more favorable approach. 

Another systematic bias that can be caused by the anchoring and adjustment 
heuristic and which leads to problems when eliciting probability distributions is 
called partition dependence (Fox and Clemen 2005). If a probability distribution 
for a continuous variable (e.g. value of the DAX at the year-end) is needed, a 
common way is to ask experts to allocate subjective probabilities to different in- 
tervals (e.g. [below 4000 pts], [4000 pts, 5000 pts], [5000 pts, 6000 pts], [above 
6000 pts] and subsequently derive the distribution you are looking for. The experts 
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would typically use a close-at-hand anchor and distribute the probability mass 
equally over all given intervals. In our example, this would lead to an anchor of 
25% for each of the four DAX-intervals. Insufficient adjustment in the next step 
would result in systematic biases (overestimations of rather unlikely intervals). 
This example once again demonstrates the importance of an adequate questioning 
process and of careful interpretation of the results in decision analysis. A seeming- 
ly unimportant and often arbitrarily chosen interval (or number of intervals) can 
have a considerable impact on the results. A prudent decision analyst should be 
aware of these phenomena when questioning and interpreting results (e.g. Clemen 
and Ulu 2008). 


Overconfidence 

People tend to overestimate the accuracy of their own estimates. How many states 
are there in Africa? Provide an interval that includes the correct number of states 
with a 90% probability, solve 100 similar tasks and then compare your statements 
with the correct values and count the number of times the correct answer was in- 
cluded in your interval. If about 90 of your answers are correct, you are well cali- 
brated. Many experiments show that by far more than 10% of correct values lie 
outside the stated intervals. In a study by Glaser et al. (2010), financial experts had 
to provide detailed intervals concerning questions of general knowledge, but also 
specific questions about the finance sector. The error rate that — as we have just 
explained — should be at about 10% was in fact somewhere around 80%. The fi- 
nancial experts overestimated their own accuracy substantially and - interestingly - 
were even more overconfident and worse calibrated than a control group of stu- 
dents that had to provide estimates for the same questions. 

This bias might be a consequence of anchoring and (insufficient) adjustment. It 
can have fatal or disastrous consequences, e.g. when overestimating the probabili- 
ty of a correct verdict in a civil process or when deciding about the launch of a 
new product. In 1921, US Secretary of War Baker considered the idea of a battle- 
ship being sunk by aircraft to be “insane and impossible”; he would even have 
agreed to stand on the bridge of a battleship being attacked by aircraft. This opi- 
nion was not founded on any type of rational information but was nevertheless be- 
lieved in so strongly that no relevant information was obtained. His successor fi- 
nally performed an experiment during which aircraft bombs managed to sink a 
battleship (Russo and Schoemaker 1989, pp. 67 f.). 

We have stressed the point that probabilities should always be based on rational 
reasons. As the literature has shown, however, the dangers of people being over- 
confident with regard to their own abilities and judgments, neglecting the necessi- 
ty of additional information and being guided by wishful thinking is always 
present. 
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Which interpretations of probability are these statements based upon? 
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The probability of 8 or more pips being shown when you throw two dice is 

5/12. 

(b) Politician: The chances of a victory for Labor at the next election are 55%. 

(c) Soccer player: Next season, my team will be promoted to the Bundesliga 
for sure. 

(d) The probability of a child being a boy is 100/206. 

(e) The probability of an accident is higher on regular highways than it is on 

the autobahn. 


— 


(a 


T2 

You hear the following statements of a friend and want to find out what subjective 
probabilities he is trying to express. Estimate the minimum and the maximum 
probability for each statement. 


(a) I’m likely to vote for the Liberals next time. 

(b) It is rather unlikely that the Millers will get back together again. 
(c) 1am confident that I could do my boss’s job as well as he does. 
(d) I feel that I'll get an A for this exam. 

(e) It is impossible that | left my umbrella on the tram. 


Let other people estimate the probabilities and calculate the spread between the 
lowest and the highest probability for each statement. 


7.3 

The following distribution for the anticipated costs of a certain development is 
given: The probability of the costs being between €200,000 and €250,000 is equal 
to 25%; for €250,000 - €300,000 it is 60%; and for €300,000 — €400,000 it is 15%. 
Within each interval, a uniform distribution is assumed. 


(a) Draw the density function and the distribution function. 

(b) The continuous variable “development costs” is to be discretized so that on- 
ly three parameter values have to be considered. Which values would you 
choose and what probabilities would you assign to them? Draw the proba- 
bility function and the distribution function for this case. 


7.4 
An estimate is needed for the number of jobs that are created in a region through 
the construction of a technology park. The project team in charge works out the 
following parameters of the probability distribution: 

— at least 100 jobs are created. 

— the 20% point is at 130, the 40% point is at 150, the 60% point is at 165, the 

80% point is at 220 jobs. 
— the maximum that seems possible is 400 jobs. 
(a) Draw the distribution function by combining the mentioned points linearly. 


(b) What is the probability of creating more than 200 new jobs? 
(c) What is the probability of creating between 150 and 180 jobs? 
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15 

Before a supplier grants a commercial loan to Loose Ltd., he tries to get an idea of 
the company’s creditworthiness. Based on the information he already has, he as- 
sumes a 90% probability that he will not incur a loan loss. 

To be certain, he asks his principle bank. Based on experience, the bank classi- 
fies 95% of the good customers as “creditworthy” and mistakenly classifies 5% of 
them as “not creditworthy”. For customers who turn out later not to be creditwor- 
thy, the bank had given a positive statement in half of the cases and a negative 
statement in the other half, 

The bank warns about extending credit to Loose Ltd. Based on this informa- 
tion, what is the probability that the supplier will later have to write off the loan? 


7.6 

The computer network of the WORM AG is suspected to be infected by a new and 
extremely dangerous virus. The corporation’s IT expert judges the prior probabili- 
ty of an infection to be just 2%—nevertheless, he decides to purchase a newly de- 
veloped scanning tool that further explores the problem. Because of the extremely 
tricky structure of the virus, the scanning tool cannot make definite statements 
about the infection. The error rate is 10%, i.e. 10% of the infected networks would 
be declared “clean”, and 10% of the clean networks would be declared infected. 


(a) Use the notation I (infected) and I (not infected) for the random variable 
“infection”, and D (virus detection) and ~D (no virus detection) for the ran- 
dom variable “scanning tool detects virus”. Formalize the three probability 
statements given in the text using this notation, 

(b) What is the probability that the scanning tool will claim to have found the 
virus (assuming that the probability judgment of the [T-expert concerning 
the prior probability for an infection is correct)? 

(c) When the scanning tool is used to check the network, it claims to have 
found the virus. Given this signal, what is the probability that the network is 
indeed infected? 

(d) When the IT-expert checks the scanning tool manual, he reads the follow- 
ing phrase: “... the error rate of 10 % just refers to undetected infected sys- 
tems. The error rate concerning false alerts for clean systems is significantly 
greater...“. What impact on the a posteriori probability of a virus infection 
does this new information have? Please argue in general terms and do not 
just work through a further numerical example. 


77 

In autumn 1990, Marilyn vos Savant published the following brainteaser in her 
column “Ask Marilyn” in the American magazine Parade. A candidate in a game 
show is standing in front of three closed doors. He knows that behind one of the 
doors is the big prize, and behind each of the two other doors is a car and a goat, 
respectively. The candidate wins the car if he opens the right door. Assume he 
points at door number one. The quizmaster, however, then opens door number 
three and a goat is seen behind the door. Then, the quizmaster asks the candidate if 
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he wants to stick with his choice—door number one— or if he wishes to pick door 
number two. 

Marilyn claimed that the candidate should change his choice as the probability 
of the car being behind door number two was twice as big as the probability of it 
being behind door one. This solution caused a flood of letters to the editor over the 
following months and also affected other magazines that had published the same 
problem. Most of the writers of these letters, among whom were a lot of mathema- 
ticians, argued that Marilyn’s solution was wrong. What do you think? (The prob- 
lem caused the publication of an amusing popular science book about thinking in 
probabilities: von Randow 1992.) 


7.8 
The triplets, Agatha, Beatrix and Caroline, found out that one of them was to re- 
ceive a car for her birthday and the other two were each to get a receive. Agatha 
urges her father to tell her who will receive the car but her father refuses. Then 
Agatha says: “If you don’t want to tell me what I will get, can you at least tell me 
the name of one of us who will get a goat?” 

The father accepts this deal and replies: “One goat is intended for Caroline.” 
Agatha is pleased because her chances to receive the car are now 50-50. Or are 
they? 


7.9 
Twenty people are at a party. Estimate intuitively the probability of two or more 
people’s birthday being on the same day. 

Then, calculate the correct probability, assuming that all days are equiprobable. 
(Note: The sought-for probability is 1-p(no common birthday) and it holds that p 
(no common birthday) is equal to 364/365 - 363/365 + 362/365 - ... + 346/365.) 


7.10 
Dawes (1988, p. 75) cites the following extract from an article published in 1984 
in the magazine Management Focus: 


Results of a recent survey of 74 chief executive officers indicate that there may be a link 
between childhood pet ownership and future career success [...] Fully 94% of the CEOs, 
all of them employed within Fortune 500 companies, had possessed a dog, a cat, or both, 
as youngsters... [...]The respondents asserted that pet ownership had helped them to 
develop many of the positive character traits that make them good managers today, 
including responsibility, empathy, respect for other living beings, generosity, and good 
communication skills. 
(a) Can the stated thesis be justified by the survey results? 
(b) Assume that 70% of all managers had a pet when they were a child and that 


10% of all managers achieve a position as high as the managers in the sur- 
vey. Can the thesis that pets form one’s character be confirmed? 
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Case Study: Immediate appendix surgery? 
Source: Clarke (1987), pp. 27-34. 


The diagnosis of appendicitis is never sure. Hence, whenever signs of an inflam- 
mation appear, the problem of either operating on the patient immediately (aware 
of the fact that surgery might be unnecessary) or waiting arises. In the latter case, 
the appendix might rupture, which would lead to a much more severe condition 
than a simple appendicitis. The problem can be sketched thusly in a decision tree 
as a first approximation: 


Appendicitis without 


Immediate surge’ 


Fifty competent surgeons were confronted with the following description: 

An 18-year old male with abdominal pain is taken to hospital. The results of a 
medical examination are somewhat in line with appendicitis, but not particularly 
typical. The results of laboratory test and radiograms are unclear. After reading this 
description, each surgeon had to decide if it was advisable to operate on the patient 
immediately or to wait for another 12 hours and perform surgery only if the patient’s 
condition had not improved. 

Apart from this “intuitive” decision, each surgeon was asked to assign subjective 
probabilities and utilities to the decision tree above, 

The prior probability of appendicitis is known; also, the author could draw on the 
likelihoods for the results of different examinations. By application of Bayes theo- 
rem, it was hence possible to calculate the posterior probability of appendicitis. In 
the given case, the author concluded a probability of 0.56 for appendicitis. (The es- 
timates made by the surgeons varied between 0.07 and 0.98!) The probability that an 
inflamed appendix would rupture was assumed to be 0.06. 

Minimizing the probability of death served as the objective. This probability is 
0.0009 for the removal of an inflamed appendix and 0.0004 for the removal of a 
healthy appendix. It rises to 0.0064 for the surgery of a ruptured appendix. 

The decision tree was extended as follows: 
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Immediate surge! 


No amelioration, 


Wait for 12 hours 0.9991 


0.44 ee 


0 
\ Amelioration: No appendicitis X 
1 


\ Life 1 


Assuming these probabilities based on statistical data, immediate surgery is the 
(slightly) superior alternative because it yields a probability of death of 0.00068 in- 
stead of the probability of 0.00069 associated with waiting. 59% of the surgeons 
questioned intuitively advocated immediate surgery. Of the remaining 41%, another 
90% would have come up with the “correct” result had they had worked out the al- 
ternative with the highest utility given their subjective assumptions concerning 
probability and utility. 

Apart from the appendix-problem, the doctors were confronted with five other 
hypothetical problems. As a result of the survey, the author states that methods of 
decision analysis can significantly improve medical decision making. 


Chapter 8: 
Simulation of an objective variable’s probability 
distribution 


8.0 Summary 


1. Knowledge of the corresponding probability distributions is necessary for 

rational decisions between alternatives with uncertain outcomes.. 

An objective variable’s distribution can be specified directly only in simple 

cases. If there is more than one uncertain factor influencing the objective 

variable, it is sensible to estimate the distributions of the influencing factors 
first and then derive the distribution of the objective variable afterwards. 

3. It is often not possible to determine the resulting objective variable’s distri- 
bution analytically. Using simulation as a tool, however, one can approx- 
imate this distribution with sufficient accuracy. 

4. Today, such simulations can be executed easily with common spreadsheet 
programs. 

5. Simulations become more complex if dependencies exist between the in- 
fluencing factors that need to be considered in the simulation model. 


to 


8.1 Basic principles of simulation 


In order to make an optimal decision in the presence of uncertain expectations, it 
is generally necessary to know the probability distributions of the outcomes result- 
ing from each possible alternative; in simple cases, the decision maker can himself 
specify these distributions. Remember the publisher’s example in Section 2.7.2 the 
publisher estimated the probabilities for different levels of demand and hence di- 
rectly obtained the profit distribution for each alternative. 

Usually, the circumstances are more complex. The probabilities of the out- 
comes are not only influenced by one but instead by several factors. As we have 
pointed out earlier, it is advisable in most cases to determine the probabilities for 
such event combinations by decomposition. The decision trees and cause trees in- 
troduced in Chapter 2 were based on this idea. For instance, the probability of ra- 
dioactive leakage as a result of a reactor accident is determined by calculating the 
probabilities for every possible cause of interference and combining them by the 
rules of probability calculus. 

Let us consider another example: Imagine that the unknown distribution fune- 
tion of the overall sales volume is required. The overall sales volume results from 
sales generated in many regions and within different industries. For each of these 
sub-segments, different experts exist who are able to evaluate the associated sales 
development. It hence seems reasonable to determine the sales distributions within 
the sub-segments and obtain the distribution of the overall sales volume by aggre- 
gation. 
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Why do we want to know the distribution of the objective variable? The distri- 
bution contains all the available information regarding the possible outcomes of 
the objective variable and the corresponding probabilities. For instance, it yields 
the lower and upper boundary for the objective variable; we can also see which 
value is exceeded with a probability of, for example, 95%. Furthermore, we can 
calculate the average outcome (expected value), the variance or other moments of 
the distribution. The graphical or tabular illustration of the distribution function al- 
lows for improved insights into the risks and chances of different developments. 
Knowing the distribution function is a prerequisite for rational decision-making 
under uncertainty. In Chapter 9, we will show how the optimal alternative is to be 
determined in cases in which this function is known. As will become clear in 
Chapter 10, it is even possible to identify the optimal solution under certain cir- 
cumstances even when the information regarding the distribution function is in- 
complete. 

It is possible to analytically determine the distribution of an objective variable 
only in simple cases, and in those cases it is determined as a result of the distribu- 
tions of its influencing factors. The probability distribution of the sum of two fair 
dice can be considered as such a simple case. The distribution is as follows 


Sum oftwodice 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Probability 1/36 2/36 3/36 4/36 5/36 6/36 5/36 4/36 3/36 2/36 1/36 


and can be determined by examining all 36 possible dice combinations occurring 
with equal probability and then calculating the resulting sums. Let us assume that 
you do not know how to determine this distribution. In this case, you could deter- 
mine it empirically, e.g. by means of a repeated random experiment. This would 
require you to roll two dice a large number of times (say 500 times) and count the 
relative frequencies of the outcomes (in this case, the sum of both dice). The dis- 
tribution obtained from this experiment most likely would not precisely match the 
theoretical one but would probably be sufficient for practical purpose. 

As you can see, you can not only determine the distribution of the sum of two 
dice analytically but also by means of a repeated random experiment. The problem 
with this strategy is that even in this simple case (with an easily constructed objec- 
tive variable) it would be relatively time-consuming to obtain a good approxima- 
tion of the theoretical distribution. By the law of large numbers the relative fre- 
quency of an outcome will come close to its theoretical probability, with the 
number of trials (here throws) being sufficiently large. Such random experiments 
conducted in physical reality are very time-consuming and hence costly. 

Simulations are often used as a tool to circumvent this time and cost problem. 
A simulation can be defined as a model-based experiment in an artificial environ- 
ment. By analyzing the model in the artificial environment, the aim of a simula- 
tion is to generate insights which can be transferred to the real-world system. A 
simulation requires three main steps: formulating a suitable simulation model; 
mapping the model in the artificial environment; and conducting a sufficiently 
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large number of simulation runs. The latter is required to adequately approximate 
the distribution of the objective variable (see above). 

The starting point of any simulation is hence the formulation of a suitable mod- 
el. A simulation model can be regarded as suitable if it is realistic enough to allow 
for transfer of the model-based results to the real-world system. As part of the 
model formulation, the distributions of the causal variables (representing the in- 
fluencing factors) as well as their impact on the objective variable need to be iden- 
tified. Furthermore, operational and time dependencies between the causal va- 
riables might be taken into account and adequately incorporated in the model.' 
Simulation models can be deterministic or stochastic. A model is called determi- 
nistic if all influencing factors can be assigned a certain value. However, we are 
mostly interested in stochastic models where the realization of at least one in- 
fluencing factor is random. Furthermore, simulation models can be classified as 
static or dynamic. A static model maps the real-world system at only one point in 
time; in contrast, dynamic models depict the real-world system over time. 

In the case of our dice example, a rather simple simulation model is sufficient. 
The two fair dice are the sole influencing factors that need to be modeled. Since 
the outcome of throwing a fair dice is random, the simulation model is accordingly 
classified as stochastic. In addition, it is a static model since the only point in time 
that needs to be considered in the model is the point in time immediately after the 
two dice are thrown; time dependencies therefore do not exist. Furthermore, the 
distributions of the influencing factors are known: each number is equally likely 
and occurs with a probability of 1/6. Since the outcomes of rolling two separate 
dice are stochastically independent, no dependencies between the influencing fac- 
tors need to be modeled. Moreover, the impact of each influencing factor on the 
objective variable (sum of two fair dice) is clearly defined: the score of each rolled 
die serves as one summand. Consequently, the objective variable within the simu- 
lation model can be calculated by summing up the numbers of each die after they 
are rolled. 

As the dice example shows, formulating a simulation model does not only re- 
quire the specification of the relevant characteristics of the influencing factors and 
their impact on the objective variable but also a decision on the time sequence of 
events within the simulation. In the simple dice example, it is irrelevant whether 
you roll the two dice together or one after another. It would even be possible to in- 
corporate only one die into the model, rolling it twice in the simulation. However, 
these different model formulations all have in common the fact that calculating a 
realization of the objective variable requires determining two die numbers before- 
hand. In this example, the formulation of the simulation model obviously contains 
some degree of freedom which can be easily understood and does not require ex- 
tensive documentation. Given more complex circumstances, this is mostly no 
longer the case. If there are many influencing factors with various dependencies, it 


'Given more complex circumstances, the distributions of the influencing factors as well as the 
operational and timely dependencies are often unknown. If in this case they cannot be derived 
analytically, the relevant model parameters need to be estimated, 
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is necessary to generate a much more detailed and well-documented formulation 
of the simulation model, 

After formulation, the simulation model needs to be mapped into an artificial 
environment to facilitate the target-oriented experiment. Making use of computers 
is often the recommended strategy for doing so. In this case, the simulation model 
needs to be mapped into suitable software. In complex situations, tailored simula- 
tion software might be necessary; in many simpler cases, a common spreadsheet 
program might already be sufficient. 

After mapping the simulation model in suitable software and thereby allowing 
for computer-aided experimenting, the model can be analyzed. Remember that the 
target of the simulation, and thus of this analysis, is to determine the probability 
distribution of the objective variable. For this purpose, it is necessary to conduct a 
sufficient number of simulation runs. As a result of each simulation run, one out- 
come of the objective variable is generated. After a sufficiently large number of 
runs and generated outcomes, the complete distribution of the objective variable 
becomes discernable. In addition, further increasing the number of simulation runs 
while changing certain model parameters (such as assumed dependencies between 
influencing factors or their impact on the objective variable), allows robustness 
tests regarding the obtained distribution. Thus, relating back to the initial dice ex- 
ample, rolling the two fair dice once and capturing the sum of both dice could be 
interpreted as one simulation run. The computer hence determines numbers for 
both dice randomly, calculates their sum and automatically saves the score. After 
500 simulation runs, the relative frequencies of the sums are determined and illu- 
strated as a distribution. With this step the simulation is finished and the distribu- 
tion of the objective variable can be evaluated, 

As pointed out by the dice example, the central element of a simulation based 
on a stochastic model is the generation of random numbers to adequately map 
possible realizations of random causal variables. In each simulation, many random 
samples are hence drawn. Since the random numbers generated by the computer 
are not the result of a true random mechanism but based on mathematical algo- 
rithms they are called pseudorandom numbers. They are created by pseudorandom 
number generators which are already implemented in most suitable computer pro- 
grams. This computer-based numerical method of artificially generating random 
samples is often called Monte Carlo simulation or the Monte Carlo method. 

The aim of this chapter is to demonstrate the use of simulation as a tool to de- 
termine the distribution of an objective variable given the distributions of uncer- 
tain influencing factors (see Hertz 1964, 1968; Schindel 1977; Hertz and Thomas 
1983, 1984). For a deeper insight into the statistical basics of simulation tech- 
niques, take a look at common textbooks focusing on statistics (e.g. Mosler and 
Schmid 2009 as well as Mosler and Schmid 2008 and focusing particularly on 
Monte Carlo simulation e.g. Poddig et al. 2008). In summary, the sequential steps 
of a simulation are shown in Figure 8-1: 
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Simulation 


Simulation model 


Distribution influencing factor 1 


Distribution influencing factor 2 


Formulating a Mapping the simulation model in an Conducting 
simulation model artificial environment simulation runs 


Figure 8-1; Sequential steps of a simulation 


8.2 Interpretation of the simulation results 


8.2.1 Economic interpretation 


We will approach the interpretation of a simulation’s results in two steps. We will 
first derive the distribution of an objective variable analytically using a simple ex- 
ample, allowing us to economically interpret the basic simulation approach. 
Second, the exact distribution calculated beforehand will then be approximated us- 
ing a simulation, allowing for a methodological interpretation. 

Let us begin with an example that is hardly more complicated than the one with 
the dice. A toy manufacturer is considering a project of producing boomerangs. 
Fixed costs are calculated at €4,200 per month. The sales volume is uncertain but 
expected to be between 1,000 and 1,500 units per month. Besides that, the profit 
margin is also uncertain and expected to range from €3 to €5 per boomerang. Pre- 
dicting the possible scenarios, experts provide the probability distribution shown 
in Table 8-1. 
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Table 8-1: Distributions for sales volume and profit margin 


Sales per month Probability Profit per unit Probability 
1,000 0.25 €3.00 0,30 
1,200 0,65 €4.00 0.50 
1,500 0.10 €5.00 0,20 

1.00 1.00 


Because the number of possible profits is finite (namely nine) their respective 
probabilities can be calculated. Sales volume and profit margin are considered to 
be stochastically independent. The probability of a given profit margin, e.g. €3, 
thus does not depend on the realized sales volume. For each combination of sales 
volume and profit margin, the combined probability is simply the product of the 
two single probabilities. Table 8-2 presents the probabilities of all possible combi- 
nations. The cells of the matrix represent the objective variable “profit”, which is 
given by the causal model 


profit = sales volume: profit margin per unit— fixed costs. 


Table 8-2: Combined distribution for sales volume and profit margin with resulting monthly 
profits 


Profit margin per unit 
Sales volume 


€3.00 (0.30) ——€4.00 (0.50) €5.00 (0.20) 
1,000 (0.25) — -€1.200 (0.075) ~€200 (0.125) €800 (0.05) 
1,200 (0.65) — -€600 (0.195) €600 (0.325) €1.800 (0.13) 
1,500 (0.10) €300 (0.030) €1.800 — (0.050) €3,300 (0.02) 


There are eight possible outcomes for the profit (not nine, as the value 1,800 hap- 
pens to appear twice by chance). By ordering the profits g; in ascending order, 
each with their respective probability p;, we obtain the profit’s probability distri- 
bution in columns | and 2 of Table 8-3. 

By consecutively summing over the probabilities, the cumulative probability 
distribution, or distribution function, P; = P(g;) can be derived. This function 
shows for each profit the probability of fa/ling short of or at the most reaching 
that given profit. The complement, 1—P;, thus shows the probability with which 
that profit is exceeded; this function is shown in column 4 of Table 8-3. 
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Table 8-3: Profit distribution 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Profit Probability Cumulative probabili- Risk profile 
&i Pi ty P; 1-P; 
—1,200 0.075 0.075 0.925 
-600 0,195 0.270 0.730 
—200 0.125 0,395 0.605 
300 0.030 0.425 0.575 
600 0.325 0.750 0.250 
800 0.050 0.800 0.200 
1,800 0.180 0.980 0.020 
3,300 0.020 1,000 0,000 


The function !—P;, - or rather its graphical representation - is known as the risk 
profile. Figure 8-2 shows the risk profile for the profit of the project. With this ex- 
ample, we would like to explain the meaning of the risk profile. If you want to 
know the probability that a given level of the objective variable will be exceeded, 
go upwards from that level on the x-axis until you reach the profile. For instance, 
the probability of breaking even is equal to 0.605 and a profit of more than €1,500 
is realized with a probability of 0.2. The discontinuities are a bit more compli- 
cated. Considering for instance the probability with which a profit of 600 is ex- 
ceeded, two steps are eligible, the lower of 0.25 and the upper of 0.575. The lower 
one is correct: the profit of 600 is exceeded with a probability of 25%. (In contrast, 
the upper step of 57.5% gives the probability that 600 is reached or exceeded.) 
The dotted upright lines between adjacent steps do not have a specific meaning; 
they are used only for illustrative purposes. 
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Figure 8-2: Risk profile of the profit 


The risk profile characterizes the risks and the chances of the project. Additional- 
ly, the expected value (arithmetic mean) of the profit, Xp;g; can be calculated; it is 
equal to €402 here. One could argue that an expected value exceeding zero would 
lead to an approval of the project. However, this is only true under specific as- 
sumptions, which will be discussed in Chapter 9. Given that the project might 
yield losses, not every decision-maker would be willing to engage in it. In this 
chapter, we do not yet want to give a recommendation on how to decide. 


8.2.2 Methodological interpretation 


As shown above, the risk profile can be derived analytically - and pretty easily so - 
if the uncertain variable does not have many possible realizations; you do not need 
a simulation for this. However, we want to use a simulation in the following to 
show that, in this example, a simulation would just be an approximation of the 
analytically derivable distribution of the objective variable. 

The simulation requires the following steps: 


|. We randomly draw a number of the sales volume’s distribution. Imagine, 
for example, a bin with 100 ping pong balls inside. 25 of them show the 
number 1,000, another 65 balls are marked with 1,200 and 10 balls show 
the number 1,500. The respective portions of the balls correspond exactly to 
the probabilities shown in Table 8.1. You now draw a ball while blind- 
folded and read the sales volume afterwards. Subsequently, you put the ball 
back into the bin. This procedure is called “drawing with replacement”, en- 
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suring that each draw is independent of the previous one. For each draw, the 

number and composition of balls in the bin remains exactly the same. 

Similarly, a number is drawn randomly from the profit margin’s distribu- 

tion. For this, a second bin could be used containing 10 balls, 3 of them 

marked with the number 3, another 5 with the number 4 and 2 with the 
number 5. Again, you put the ball back into the bin after each draw. 

3. We have now drawn a sales volume and a profit margin. According to the 
causal model, we can then calculate and record the respective profit. 

4. Steps | to 3 are repeated a total of 7 times, resulting in # randomly drawn 
profits. 

5. In this example, eight different profit levels are possible. We sort them in 
ascending order and count how often each level is generated by the random- 
ly drawn sales volume and profit margin. In the following, /; denotes the 
relative frequency of the profit level g;. 

6. By summing over the f;, we obtain the cumulative frequencies F; as well as 
the complements 1—F; which we have come to know as the risk profile. 


i) 


Table 8-4 shows the relative frequencies /; of the profits g; as well as the corres- 
ponding cumulative functions F; and 1—F;, derived with n = 25. 


Table 8-4; Frequencies of the profits for a simulation with m= 25 


Profit Frequency Relative Cumulative relative 

gi Frequency fj Frequency Fj 1-F; 
~1,200 | 0.04 0.04 0.96 
600 5 0.20 ().24 0.76 
—200 I 0.04 0.28 0.72 
3000 0,00 0.28 0.72 
600 10 0.40 0.68 0,32 
800 I 0.04 0.72 (),28 

1800 7 0.28 1.00 0 

3,300 =O 0.00 1.00 0 


The interpretation of a simulation as an approximation of the true distribution can 
now be illustrated by use of the relative frequencies f; as approximations of the 
probabilities p;. Correspondingly, the /; approximate the P;. The approximation 
improves with the number of simulation runs 1. Figure 8-3a shows the risk profile 
derived from the example above with n= 25 and Figure 8-3b shows the risk profile 
for n=250. The profiles from the simulation are shaded; the exact profile from the 
calculation is represented by the solid line. One can see that the approximation 
improves with the number of simulation runs; the shaded profile better fits the sol- 
id line. 
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Figure 8-3a: Simulated risk profile for n=25 and exact risk profile 


1-P 


Profit 


[Thousand €] 


Figure 8-3b: Simulated risk profile for = 250 and exact risk profile 


Figure 8-3a/b shows the results for a specific set of n=25 and n=250 simulation 
runs (and hence, randomly drawn numbers). If you were now to repeat the simula- 
tion with the same number of runs, you would most likely obtain a slightly differ- 
ent result due to a different set of random numbers being drawn. The variance in 
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the result, however, decreases for an increasing number of simulation runs as the 
overall approximation improves. A larger number of simulation runs usually coin- 
cides with higher costs for the simulation (e.g. higher required computational 
power for more complex simulations). Consequently, one has to balance the de- 
sired degree of precision with the acceptable costs for conducting the simulation. 


8.3 Conducting a simulation 


8.3.1. Transformation of a random number into a realization of the causal 
variable 


As we have seen, random realizations have to be drawn for the causal variables, 
according to their respective probability distributions, in order to simulate the dis- 
tribution of the objective variable. However, using balls or slips of paper to ran- 
domly draw the numbers is certainly not efficient. In this section, we will demon- 
strate how drawing a realization of a uniformly distributed random variable and 
the subsequent transformation into a causal variable’s outcome can be performed 
using a computer program. 

Let us start with the discrete case. Consider first the variable “sales volume” 
from our boomerang example (see Table 8-1), which we will denote by x and 
which has possible outcomes of x; = 1,000; 1,200; 1,500. To these three outcomes 
we have assigned respective probabilities of p; = 0.25; 0.65; 0.10. Common 
spreadsheet programs usually have built-in functions for generating random num- 
bers, which are usually distributed uniformly across the interval between zero and 
one. A given realization of the uniform distribution can easily be transformed into 
the corresponding value of the causal variable’s distribution using the distribution 
function; this transformation will now be explained. The values P, of the distribu- 
tion function represent the probabilities of the events x <x;. It follows that 


P;=p(x sx) 
P;.1)=P(XSX:-1) 


and hence in the discrete case 
P,—P)-;=p(x=x)). (8.1) 


When drawing a number z that is uniformly distributed between zero and one, the 
probability that the realization lies in the interval between P;_; and P; is equal to 
P-P;., which is equivalent to p(x=x,) according to (8.1). Consequently, every 
time the random number lies within this interval, we can take x; as the relevant 
realization of the causal variable. 

Following this, we obtain x; with its according probability. Relating back to our 
boomerang example, for random numbers between 0 and 0.25 we take the out- 
come to be equal to 1,000, for numbers between 0.25 and 0.9 the outcome is 1,200 
and for numbers between 0.9 and | the outcome is 1,500. Using Microsoft Excel, 
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the corresponding function to generate uniformly distributed random numbers be- 
tween zero and one is called “rand()”’. 

The left panel of Figure 8-4 illustrates this; it shows a distribution function for 
the sales volume. Every time a random number z between 0 and P, is drawn, 1,000 
boomerangs are sold. If a random number lies between P; and P>, 1,200 units are 
sold and if it lies between P» and P3, 1,500 units are sold. For a sufficiently large 
number of simulation runs, we end up with approximately the given probability 
distribution of x. 


1Ps 1 
Pz Po 
Zz Zz 
Py Pry 
Q 0 ————t- 
12 1.4 1.6 x Xy xe Ms x 


{In thousand units] 


Figure 8-4: Transformation of a uniformly distributed random number between zero and one in- 
to a discrete (left panel) or continuous (right panel) causal variable with given distribution 


In the continuous case, the procedure is very similar. For two outcomes x, and x, 
with x, =x,, it follows that 


Py Py =P Xi <XS%)- (8.2) 


The relative frequency with which the uniformly distributed random number lies 
in the interval [P,,, P,] can be seen as an approximation for the proability with 
which x lies in the interval [x,, x,]. Assume that z is drawn as the random number; 
we then assume the outcome x* of the causal variable for which it holds that P(x*) 
=z. To rephrase, we use the random number as the argument for the inverse of the 
distribution function: 


x=P'|(z). (8.3) 


This is illustrated in the right panel of Figure 8-4. Consider a random number z. 
From that number, you go horizontally to the right until the distribution function is 
reached. The outcome x* for the causal variable can be obtained by vertically 
going down until the x-axis is reached. 

Assume that the causal variable follows a standard normal distribution. The 
outcome could then be generated in Microsoft Excel using the functional linkage 
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“normsinv(rand())”. As shown above for the discrete case, the inner function ge- 
nerates a random number distributed uniformly between zero and one. This num- 
ber is then inserted as the argument for the inverse of the distribution function. As 
a result, one obtains a random outcome of the standard normally distributed causal 
variable. 


8.3.2 Flowchart 
The procedure of a simulation can be illustrated by the following flowchart: 


1. Conducting a single simulation run: 

— For every causal variable i ((=1,2,...,4), a random number z; distributed 
uniformly between zero and one is generated. 

— According to the functional forms for discrete and continuous distribu- 
tion functions P,, the outcome x; of the i-th causal variable is calculated 
for i=1,2,...,k. 

— All outcomes x; (i=1,2,...,4) are inserted into the causal model and the 
outcome of the objective variable y= y(x),X2, ...,.x;) is be obtained. 


2. Determining the distribution of the objective variable: 

— After a given number of ” simulation runs, the outcomes drawn for the 
objective variable are sorted in ascending order. Assume that outcome y; 
appears m;times, | <j<q as well as y)<y2<...<Vy. 

— The relative frequencies f;=m;/n and the cumulative relative frequencies 
F,;=2, ) f=p sy) are then calculated. 

— The risk profile can then be derived: 


lif y<y, 
1-P, =41-F,, ify; <y<yjy (Or f=1,2,...q-1. (8.4) 


0, ify, <y 


8.3.3 The boomerang example in the continuous case 


To illustrate the aspects discussed so far and in connection with Section 8.4, we 
will extend the boomerang example to the continuous case. The usage of normally 
distributed causal variables is very common, which is why we use such a setting in 
the next section to model dependencies among variables. Normally distributed va- 
riables are often used to simulate market prices (stock prices, exchange rates, oil 
price). 

At the beginning of the boomerang example, the profit margin per unit was it- 
self a causal variable. However, the profit margin comprises different single com- 
ponents which we will consider separately in the following. As single components 
we will take the sales price per unit, the costs for the raw material per unit (espe- 
cially for plywood), the production costs per unit (especially for energy) as well as 
other variable costs per unit. The other variable costs are assumed to be €3 per 
unit. Fixed costs remain at €4,200 per month. Since the sales price can be set by 
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the manufacturer (and thus is not uncertain), we assume it to be €15 per unit. The 
objective variable is still the profit per month which follows from the causal mod- 
el 
profit = sales volume: (price per unit—raw material costs per unit 

—production costs per unit— other variable costs per unit)—fixed costs. (8.5) 
The causal variables sales volume, costs of raw material and costs of production 
will be modeled as continuous variables and more precisely as normally distri- 
buted variables. This requires that for each variable, the mean and the standard 
deviation have to be specified. Table 8-5 shows all the necessary parameters. Fig- 


ure 8-5 comprises graphical presentations of the density function and the distribu- 
tion function for the three causal variables. 


Table 8-5: Data for the extended boomerang example 


Mean Standard deviation 


Causal variables 


Sales volume 1.200 units 250 units 

Costs of raw materials per unit €5.00 €1.00 

Costs of production per unit €2.00 €0,25 
Fixed data 

Fixed Costs €4,200.00 

Other variable costs per unit €3.00 


Price per unit €15.00 
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Sales volume 

0.002 1.0 
0.002 ae 
0.001 ae 

0.4 
0.001 0.2 
0.000 0.0 

500 1,000 1,500 500 1,000 1,500 2,000 
[units] 
Costs of raw material 
0.5 1.0 
0.4 0.8 
0.3 0.6 
0.2 0.4 
0.1 0.2 
0.0 t 0.0 
OS 3.5 5.5 7.5 15 3.5 §.5 7.5 
Costs of production Riper ue 
2.0 1.0 
1.6 0.8 
1.2 0.6 
0.8 0.4 
0.4 0.2 
0.0 0.0 
0.75 1.75 2.75 0.75 1.75 2.75 
[€ per unit] 


Figure 8-5: Density functions and distribution functions for the causal variables 


We now have all data to start the simulation. Let us recall the first step of the 
flowchart which is conducted once for every simulation run, In this example, we 
use n= 250 simulation runs. For each run and each causal variable, we draw a ran- 
dom number. As we initially do not take any dependencies among the causal va- 
riables into account, the random numbers are drawn independently for every caus- 
al variable and are subsequently inserted into the inverse of the respective 
distribution function, leading to a random outcome of the variable. As shown 
above, one could use “ormsinv(rand())” in Microsoft Excel for standard normally 
distributed variables. However, in this example, the variables are not standard 
normally distributed but instead normally distributed with individual mean and 
standard deviation. Because of this, the values of the standard normal distribution 
have to be adjusted. This can be done by multiplying the number from the stan- 
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dard normal distribution with the standard deviation (for sales volume: 250) and 
by subsequently adding the mean (for sales volume: 1,200). Microsoft Excel pro- 
vides a way to directly combine the drawing of a random number with the trans- 
formation into a normally distributed number: 


, norminy(rand();<mean> ;<standard deviation>)" 
The function call for the sales volume would thus be 
, norminy(rand(); 1200;250)" 


With regard to the modeling of dependencies, which will be discussed in section 
8.4, one however needs the manual transformation. 

For every simulation run we obtain an outcome for the sales volume, the costs 
of raw material and the costs of production. Inserting these numbers into the caus- 
al model in (8.5), we obtain the profit per month. Over all simulation runs we 
therefore get n=250 simulated profits. In step 2 of the flowchart we then sort the 
profits in ascending order and calculate the cumulative relative frequencies. Based 
on these, we can then plot the risk profile as shown in Figure 8-6. 


—————————_.1.00 
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Figure 8-6: Risk profile for 2=250 simulation runs for the extended boomerang example 


By means of the risk profile, one can see that a profit exceeding zero is achieved 
in 90% of the runs. The risk profile thus looks good in the first view as the loss 
probability amounts to only about 10%. In some cases, examining only the risk 
profile (or comparing different risk profiles) can already be sufficient to lead to 
reasonable decisions. In most cases, however, the risk profiles are not as unambi- 
guous as required and thus do not qualify as a basis for a decision. Chapter 10 will 
come back to this issue. 
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8.4 Modeling interdependencies between causal variables 


When stochastic dependencies between causal variables have to be considered, 
simulations may grow complex. However, interdependencies are frequent in reali- 
ty. There are different ways to handle them. Drawing on the boomerang example, 
we will now discuss three ways of doing so. 


8.4.1 Conditional probability distributions 


Particularly in the case of only a few discrete values of the causal variables, it may 
prove practicable to work with conditional probabilities. For this purpose, the 
causal variables are repeatedly simulated in the same order. The probability distri- 
bution of each variable may be influenced by the value of an already simulated 
causal variable. In the boomerang example, you could start off by defining differ- 
ent values and probabilities of occurrence for the costs of raw materials. For the 
costs of production, there would then be multiple probability distributions, each 
corresponding to one parameter value of the costs of raw materials, The raw ma- 
terial costs and the production costs are presumably positively correlated, for ex- 
ample because of common exposure to inflation. The conditional probability dis- 
tributions for the costs of production should therefore yield higher “expected” 
costs of production if costs for raw materials are already high, and vice versa. If a 
relatively high value of raw material costs is drawn in the course of a simulation, 
the costs of production will be evaluated using a probability distribution which is 
pushed further to the right, i.e., has a higher expected value. This way, larger costs 
for raw materials will tend to coincide with high costs of production. 


8.4.2 Accessing causing variables 


Theoretically, it would be superior to trace back the interdependencies between 
causal variables to one or more causing variables. \f both raw material and pro- 
duction costs depend on the general level of prices then inflation should be mod- 
eled as a variable in the simulation. The variable costs could then be a function of 
inflation, or the influence of the inflation on both cost components could be expli- 
citly modeled. Ultimately, all models could be traced back to a set of causing va- 
riables which could legitimately be assumed as being stochastically independent 
of each other. 

In reality, only rarely will it be possible to break a model down to include only 
independent causal or rather causing variables; this would possibly require the si- 
mulation of various variables. Also, estimating the functional relationships be- 
tween the causal variables and the objective variable would be very complex or 
not feasible at all. Therefore, it is often practicable to predict the relationships be- 
tween the causal variables and to incorporate these interdependencies into the 
model. With normally distributed variables like in the boomerang example, this 
might be possible with reasonable effort. Since such methods are of high practical 
relevance, we will outline the necessary procedures in the following final part of 
this chapter without putting too much emphasis on mathematical derivations. 
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8.4.3 Modeling interdependencies using correlation matrices 


In addition to the assumptions listed in Table 8-5, it holds that costs for raw mate- 
rials and production are correlated with a correlation coefficient of p=0.4. You 
might remember the concept of correlation from statistic classes: correlation 
measures the strength of the interrelation between two random variables, A posi- 
tive correlation means that larger parameter values of one variable tend to coincide 
with larger values of the second random variable. Such a relationship was as- 
sumed for both types of costs for the boomerang example in Section 8.4.1. We 
will not elaborate further on how the correlation of variables can be forecast; time 
series analysis or expert estimates may serve as starting points for this purpose. 
Graph 8-7 shows how correlation affects the simulation of parameter values. 
Combinations of randomly drawn values for the costs of raw materials and pro- 
duction are depicted in a coordinate system. For Figure 8-7a, it is assumed that the 
two variables are uncorrelated, i.e. p=0. The random draws result in a diffuse 
scatter-plot. However, in Figure 8-7b, a correlation of 0.4 is assumed and a (weak) 
trend can be observed, linking higher costs of production to higher raw material 
costs. For the purpose of simulations, the capability of generating such combina- 
tions of correlated random variables is important. 
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Figure 8-7a: Stochastically independent raw material and production costs with n= 250 
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Figure 8-7b: Simulated correlated raw material and production costs with n= 250 and p=0,4 


In order to include the correlation of causal variables in the simulation model, only 
one additional step is required. As a prerequisite, a correlation matrix has to be 
prepared, containing the correlation p,,, between two arbitrary random variables a 
and 4 (one defining the column, the other defining the row of the matrix). For n 
random variables, we obtain an » x n-matrix; with only two variables, a and b, we 
can set up the following simple matrix: 
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ie: Pua Pha 
Pab Pbpb 


In our example, a will stand for the costs of the raw materials and 4 for the pro- 
duction costs; we hence obtain the following matrix: 


1 0,4 
K= 
04 #1 

Since each variable is perfectly correlated with itself, all diagonal elements of the 
correlation matrix are equal to |. In addition, all correlation matrices have to be 
symmetric with respect to the principle diagonal as it holds that py.,= Ppa 

The further procedure is explained most conveniently using matrix calculus and 
the respective notation. 


For each correlation matrix K, there exists a triangular matrix G with the prop- 
erty that: 


K=GG’ (8.6) 


This decomposition of K is called the “Cholesky decomposition” and the matrix G 
is known as the “Cholesky matrix”. While using matrix multiplication to prove 
that a given matrix G has the properties defined by (8.6) seems to be quite feasible 
to, it is not trivial to compute the Cholesky matrix for a given matrix K. Unfortu- 
nately, Excel does not include a standard function for calculating the Cholesky 
matrix - however, you will probably be able to find an application (e.g. on the In- 
ternet) that can compute the Cholesky decomposition for you. 

In specialized statistical software, like the freely available R, obtaining the 
Cholesky decomposition is easily accomplished. This will require only a few 
commands which can be learned without having to acquire extensive knowledge 
of the software’s other operations. In the case of the boomerang example, the Cho- 
lesky matrix can be worked out as 


1 0 
G= 
i satel 


After the Cholesky matrix corresponding to the respective correlation matrix has 
been calculated, the follow-up steps are quite simple. As in Section 8.3.3, the Ex- 
cel formula “normsinv(rand())” is used to generate a value z; from a standard nor- 
mal distribution for each random variable 7. At this stage, the normally distributed 
random values z; are uncorrelated. If we take each generated combination of the z; 
as vectors z and multiply these vectors by the Cholesky matrix G, we obtain vec- 
tors x containing random values which reflect the desired correlation. It holds that: 


x=Gez (8.7) 


After this intermediate step which imposed the desired correlation structure onto 
the random variables, we can continue with our procedure introduced in Sec- 
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tion 8.3.3. The standard normally distributed values x; have yet to be adjusted with 
respect to the given expected values and standard deviations. To this end, each x; 
is multiplied by the standard deviation of the causal variable / and the respective 
expected value is added. 

The whole procedure shall be exemplified by looking at one simulation run. 
Since the matrix G has been stated already, we can progress by generating two un- 
iformly distributed random numbers. Assume those numbers are 0.2 for the raw 
material costs and 0.6 for the costs of production. Both values are converted into 
realizations of a standard normally distributed random variable using Excel: 


standnorminv(0,2) =—0.8416 
standnorminy(0.6) = 0.2533 


As outlined above, the latter two steps may be combined into one using the Excel 
command “normsinv(rand())”; we just wanted to make the methodology as clear 
as possible. Subsequently, the vector of the random numbers is multiplied by the 


Cholesky matrix: 
—0.8416 l 0 —0.8416 
= e 
0.1045 0.4 0.9165 0.2533 
It follows that the simulated costs amount to: 


Raw materials: —0.8416-€1.00+€5.00 =€. 16, 
Production: 0.1045 -€0.25 + €.00=€.03. 


Since it still holds true that the sales volume is stochastically independent of the 
cost components, the sales can still be simulated as outlined in Section 8.3.3. 

Due to the positive correlation of the costs, the risk profile for the boomerang 
example will change; scenarios with particularly high or low costs will become 
more likely. This consequence of the correlation can be seen in Figure 8-8. 250 
simulation runs were conducted using the procedure described in this section. In 
this new analysis, the probability of a loss amounts to 18%, which is substantially 
more than the 10% estimated using uncorrelated random variables. How serious 
the consequences of ignoring correlations can be in practice was demonstrated just 
recently in the subprime-crisis. Banks forecasted probabilities of default without 
allowing for correlations and hence underestimated the probability of a scenario of 
simultaneously increasing interest rates, falling real estate prices and decreasing 
abilities of the borrowers to pay off their debt. 
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Figure 8-8: Risk profile for »=250 simulation runs for the boomerang example with correlated 


cost components (the dotted line shows the risk profile from Figure 8-6 for reasons of compari- 
son) 


Questions and excercises 


8.1 
A project has the following consequences (costs in €) and probabilities. Draw the 
project’s risk profile. 


20,000 22,000 24,000 26,000 
0.1 0.25 0.35 0.30 


8.2 

If you have a spreadsheet program with an integrated random number generator, 
define two uncertain independent variables which are equally distributed over the 
interval [10, 20] and link them multiplicatively. Do 100 draws (Hint: define an ex- 
tra row for every draw!), sort the numbers in ascending order and draw the distri- 
bution function. 


8.3 

The director of the municipal museum, Dr Thanks, is asked by the City treasurer 
what number of visitors s he expects for the coming year. Dr Thanks divides the 
visitors into three categories: students, tourists and others. 
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7 : Lower limit - Mode Upper limit 
Students 800 900 1,200 
Tourists 1,000 1,300 1,600 


Others 1,500 2,000 3,000 


He thinks the attendances of these three categories are stochastically independent. 
He approximates the distribution using a triangular distribution (table). 


(a) Try to derive the distribution function of a triangular function with the pa- 
rameter a (lower limit), (mode), and c (upper limit). 
(b) Dr Thanks looks up the solution to exercise (a); it is 


ee! for x<b 
(c —a)(b-a) 
2 
Hiei -R_. for x >b 
(c—a)(c—b) 


Create a risk profile of the visitor numbers with the aid of these functions 
(and preferably a computer). 

(c) The city treasurer indicates that the museum will have to be closed if the 
visitor numbers are below 4,500 a year. What is the probability of more 
than 4,500 visitors? 


8.4 
Three strategies are possible in the following decision tree. Calculate the risk pro- 
file for each of the three strategies. 


8.5 
(a) Characterize the decision situation in which a simulation seems suitable. 
Which preconditions have to be met? 
(b) Discuss the problems of a simulation with multiple objectives. 
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8.6 

A company’s turnover is the sum of the normal distributed turnovers of the prod- 
ucts A, B, and C. The following table depicts the parameters of each of the normal 
distributions. The turnovers are stochastically independent. Calculate analytically 
the distribution of the total turnover. 


Product Expected value Standard deviation 
A €1 Mio. €0.5 Mio. 
B €2 Mio. €0.5 Mio. 
Cc €4 Mio. €1.5 Mio. 
8.7 


Otto, owner of a fish and chips shop, is considering setting up his stall at the Send, 
a fair in Miinster which will last for ten days. Otto will have to incur fixed costs of 
€2,200 (for waste disposal, electricity, etc.). Otto generates revenues by selling 
fried fish and as well as herringsandwiches. The realized turnover will depend 
strongly on weather conditions. When it is cold, people tend to buy more fried fish 
; when it is warm, they tend to buy more sandwiches. When it is rainy, the overall 
turnover will generally be lower. Because of his fascination for statistics, Otto has 
gathered data for many years concerning revenues and weather dependencies. This 
way, he is able to make accurate estimates for his sales of fried fish and herring- 
sandwiches, 

For the whole ten day period, he expects to sell 2,000 servings of fried fish, an 
amount that may vary depending on the weather. Otto assumes a normal distribu- 
tion as a fairly accurate approximation with a standard deviation of 600 servings. 
He makes €4.50 per serving of fried fish which costs him €1.50. The herring- 
sandwiches cost €1 per serving for Otto who sells them to his customers for €3 per 
sandwich. He expects to sell 1,500 sandwiches and again assumes a normal distri- 
bution, this time with a standard deviation of 400. Since the sales volumes both 
depend on the amount of rain (which unfortunately is quite common in Miinster), 
Otto assumes a correlation of 0.7 between the two sales volumes. 

To Otto, it is of primary concern to know the probability that the revenues after 
deduction of the fixed costs will not even be sufficient to pay his employees; the 
personnel costs amount to €2,800. In addition, he is interested in the probability 
that a gross entrepreneurial profit of €2,000 (which he deems appropriate) is ex- 
ceeded. 


(a) Conduct a simulation to answer Otto’s questions. 

(b) Would it prove advantageous to Otto, if he sold the fried fish for €5? He as- 
sumes that the mean amount of sold servings would decrease by 300, with 
no change in the standard deviation. 

(c) Otto now remembers that he usually gives away a free serving of fried fish 
to his friends — of which he has quite a few when working in his shop). The 
number of friends visiting him at his shop varies uniformly between 100 
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and 150 without any correlation with the overall sales volume (which does 
not include the free servings). How does Otto’s generosity influence the ob- 
jective variables mentioned above? 
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Case study 1: Bidding for butter 
Source: Hertz and Thomas (1984). 


The British supermarket chain J. Sainsbury received the opportunity to act as a bid- 
der at the auction of a shipment. The cargo contained butter and “sweetfat”, a butter- 
like product, in an unknown proportion. At that time, the import of butter was legally 
restricted. The cargo was declared as “sweetfat” but presumably included a large 
share of butter. How much exactly could not be estimated reliably. The customs au- 
thorities took a sample of 250 out of the total of 20,000 cardboard boxes. Each com- 
pany interested in the auction was given ten of those boxes. Sainbury’s sample con- 
tained eight boxes of butter and two boxes of sweetfat. 

Due to considerations which shall not be discussed in greater detail Sainsbury’s 
chief procurement officer estimated the following probability distribution. 


% butter 85 80 75 70 65 60 35 
Probability 0.05 0.20 = 0,40 0.20 0.05 0.05 0.05 


Both the future purchase price of butter and of sweetfat was uncertain. Again, a 
probability distribution was created. 


Price for butter £/to 200 220 240 260 280 300 
Probability 0,05 0.10 0.10 0.20 0.50 0,05 
Price for sweetfat £/to 110 130 150 170 190 210 
Probability 0.05 0.40 0.20 0.20 0.10 0,05 


Obviously, the price for a metric ton of the cargo is f-5+(1—/)-s with / denoting 
the share of butter, b denoting the price of butter and s denoting the price of sweet- 
fat. From the given probability distributions, a risk profile of the value per metric ton 
can be derived. The prices for butter and sweetfat were assumed to be stochastically 
independent; this seems problematic. The simulation yielded an expected value per 
metric ton of £233. 

Surely, this analysis cannot answer the question of what price Sainsbury should 
bid at the auction. For this, the different probabilities of bidding successfully at the 
auction given alternative bids have to be considered. These considerations shall not 
be presented in this short example. However, they lead Sainsbury to bid a price of 
£203 per metric ton. This turned out to be the winning bid and Sainsbury realized a 
profit of £40 per ton. 
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Case study 2: Portfolio choice 
Source: fictitious example. 


A mutual fund splits up its wealth equally into the stocks of two banks 4 and B. 
From experience, the fund management knows that the stock of bank B exhibits 
greater volatility than that of bank A. In fact, it is assumed that the return on both 
stocks over the next year will follow a normal distribution with an expected return 
of 4= 10% for bank A and Ug=12% in the case of bank B. The volatility of re- 
turns is expressed by the standard deviation of the respective normal distributions: 
6,=15%, o,=20%. In the past, the returns on both stocks were uncorrelated 
(p12=9), so the fund management expects this condition to hold true for the fu- 
ture as well. The fund’s risk management is interested in the Expected Shortfall 
for the 5% quantile, assuming that the fund splits its assets evenly over both 
stocks. This Expected Shortfall is defined as the expected return given that the re- 
turn is within the 5% of worst possible fund performances over the next year. 
However, the management does not know that the two banks are engaged in off- 
balance-sheet vehicles which invest in very similar, risky assets, The true correla- 
tion of stock returns therefore amounts to p 42=0.5. 

A simulation may be implemented to assess the future fund returns. Instead of 
computing the distribution of returns explicitly, returns for the stocks of bank A 
and bank B (X, and Xz) may be drawn randomly from a normal distribution and 
then combined to yield the respective fund return. In fact, the return of the fund 
Xia iS simply given by: 


, | bg 
X puna 5 Xa ty Xa» 


with X,~N(0,1;0,15°) and X,~M(0,12;0,18"). 

The simulation may be conducted using a spreadsheet program or statistical 
software, E.g., in Excel the function ,orminv(rand();0.1;0.15) “can be used to ob- 
tain random returns for stock A, The formula can easily be changed to yield ran- 
dom returns for B by plugging in the expected value and standard deviation of B’s 
normal distribution, 

The calculation grows a little more complex if the true correlation of the two 
stocks is to be accounted for. Firstly, the correlation matrix K has to be formu- 


lated: 
i 635 
K = 
Ne 4 


Secondly, a Cholesky decomposition of K is obtained as the triangular matrix G: 


an) 
G= 
i “sn 


Standard normally distributed random numbers Z, and Zz may then be simulated: 
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Z4.Zp~N(031). 


The correlated standard normally distributed random variables follow by multiply- 
ing the matrix G by the vector z containing the realizations of the random va- 
riables Z, and Zp: 


Y4=Zy; 
¥,=0,5-Z,+ 0,866 - Zp. 

The resulting values are then transformed to reflect the desired normal distribu- 
tion: 

X4=V 4-044 ps, 

Xp= Yep: On+ Up. 
At this stage, the fund return can be calculated as the average of the returns of the 
stocks of bank 4 and B just as in the case of uncorrelated returns. Arranging the 
fund returns in ascending order, one can draw a risk profile as shown in Fig- 


ure 8-10 (for 2=200 simulation runs for the mutual fund example with correlated 
stock returns [dotted line] and uncorrelated returns [solid line]). 


0.6 0.8 


Fund return 


The risk profile shows that in the case of correlated returns, scenarios with very 
high and very low returns are more prevalent compared to the case of py,,=0. The 
Expected Shortfall may then be calculated as the average over the 5% of the worst 
realizations of Xj. If the fund management knew about the true correlation, it 
would assume an Expected Shortfall of 23.2% according to the simulation results 
depicted in Figure 8-10. However, if the management relied solely on the assump- 
tions of uncorrelated returns, it would underestimate the true risk and decide on its 
investment strategy based on an estimated Expected Shortfall of only 16.4%. 


Chapter 9: 
Decisions under risk and one objective 


9.0 Summary 


1. For decisions under risk the theory of expected utility establishes the basis 
of rational action. 


N 


A preference regarding risky alternatives can be represented by a utility 
function, if the preference fulfills the axioms of “complete ordering”, “con- 


tinuity” and “independence”. 


3. There is a measure by Arrow and Pratt for a decision maker’s risk attitude 
concerning lotteries. The measure is greater (smaller) than zero, if the utility 
function is concave (convex). A concave utility function is equivalent to 
risk aversion, a convex utility function is equivalent to risk proclivity. 


4. Using the terms risk aversion or risk proclivity, it must be pointed out that 
aspects of risk and aspects of value are inseparably inter-connected. 


5. Only in a few cases is the mean variance approach compatible with the 
theory of expected utility; it should hence only be applied with great cau- 
tion. 


6. You will learn five methods of determining a utility function: the bisection 
version of the variable certainty equivalent method, the quantile version of 
the variable certainty equivalent method, the variable probability method, 
the method of equal utility difference, and the trade-off method. All me- 
thods are based on the repeated evaluation of simple lotteries. 


7. Consistency checks are an essential component of the methods of determin- 
ing a utility function. 

8. The expected utility can easily be calculated in the single-stage model; the 
optimal alternative is the one with the highest expected utility. In the multi- 
stage model, the optimal alternative is computed with the aid of the roll- 
back method. 


9.1 Evaluation of risky alternatives 


In chapters 7 and 8, several display formats for decisions under risk were elabo- 
rately presented. In particular, probability theory was introduced and it was shown 
how subjective probabilities can be derived from decision makers’ judgments. In 
this chapter, we want to model a decision maker’s preference in case he faces 
risky alternatives. We first examine the simple case that the decision problem can 
be represented in the form of a single-stage model, i.e. the alternatives can be de- 
fined in terms of single-stage lotteries. Multi-stage alternatives that are 
represented by decision trees or strategies will be discussed in more detail in Sec- 
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tion 9.5. For the sake of simplicity, we will predominantly look at alternatives 
with a finite number of consequences, 

If a set of alternatives consists of two risky alternatives a and 4, the alternatives 
may be represented by the vectors (a), P/3 «+3 Gy. Pn) and (by, Gj; «+5 bs qn). This 
notation states, that consequence a; occurs with probability p;. The alternatives can 
also be represented by a decision matrix or graphically, as in Figure 9-1. 


wen wen 


Pr q 
oo a vs. oi b; 
Pr Qn 


Figure 9-1; Graphical representation of single-stage lotteries 


In Chapter 5, we demonstrated how the decision maker’s preference can be 
represented for decisions under certainty with one objective. Analogously, we will 
explain in this chapter how a decision maker’s preference for risky alternatives 
can be represented and with which methods the decision maker’s preference can 
be determined. 

How a decision maker is supposed to assess risky alternatives in a normative 
way has been discussed in economics for quite a long time. Since an alternative a 
is defined by the consequences a; and their probabilities p;, the evaluation of an al- 
ternative has to be based on these factors in some way. In doing so, the decision 
maker’s attitude towards the risk of the lottery and toward the value of the conse- 
quences needs to be taken into account. The objective of our further considera- 
tions is to develop a calculus of preferences that computes a value for each alter- 
native preferably in an easy but “reasonable” way. This value is supposed to be 
fully analogous to value obtained for decisions under certainty and represents the 
decision maker’s preference regarding risky alternatives. 

To simplify, let us initially assume, that the consequences are being measured 
on an interval scale. Being a statistically trained reader, you could then suggest to 
define the expected value (EV) of a risky alternative a as the foundation of a ra- 
tional preference. That is: 


EV(a)= >" p;-a;. (9.1) 


i=l 


According to this calculus an alternative a would be preferred to an alternative 5 if 
and only if the expected value of a is greater than the expected value of b. 

In the 18" century Bernoulli (1738, 1954) showed, by aid of the St. Petersburg 
Paradox, that decision makers deviate systematically from the preferences sug- 
gested by the expected value criterion. The St. Petersburg Lottery, upon which the 
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paradox of the same name is based, is displayed in Figure 9-2, adjusted to today’s 
currency, 


€2 
oe €4 
€8 


€16 


Figure 9-2: The St. Petersburg Lottery 


In the St. Petersburg Lottery, the decision maker has to evaluate a multi-stage lot- 
tery. In the first stage, a fair coin is tossed. If tails comes up, the player receives 
€2, if heads comes up the coin is tossed once again. If the coin is tossed the second 
time and tails then comes up, the player receives 2* = €4. If not, the coin will be 
tossed a third time, and so forth. In the nth turn, the player receives €2” for tails 
and for heads the opportunity to toss the coin once more. Since it is a fair coin, 
there is a 50% probability for the event heads just as for the event tails. It holds: 


z ‘al 1 
EV(St. Petersburg Lottery)=— —-44+—-8+ 
( g ty)= ~~ be F 
ae 
—y «2! 9.2 
5 7 (9.2) 
= infinite 


The expected value of the St. Petersburg Lottery is infinite. If you were facing the 
decision to either participate in this lottery or to receive a certain €1 million, ac- 
cording to the criterion of expected value you would have to choose to participate 
in the St. Petersburg Lottery. However, you would most likely (like most other 
people) prefer the safe payment of €1 million. If one asks students — for instance 
within one of our decision analysis lectures — there are usually only very few that 
would be willing to pay more than €20 to participate in the St. Petersburg Lottery. 
The lottery shows that the preference determined by the theory of expected util- 
ity does not correspond to intuitional decision behavior. A discrepancy between 
normatively desirable and actually exhibited behavior, however, is at first nothing 
out of the ordinary in the field of decision theory. The criterion of expected value, 
however, dictates a behavior that, even after careful consideration, is not desired 
by most decision makers. The St. Petersburg Lottery brings up a painful subject 
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for the calculus of EV: it points out implications of the calculus that are not consi- 
dered rational by most decision makers. Elementary decision problems that point 
out a calculus’ weaknesses so clearly are also termed “paradoxes”. The St. Peters- 
burg paradox hence shows the necessity of developing a better decision calculus 
for decisions under risk. For modeling preferences under risk, we now recommend 
alternative decision principles. Following Bernoulli, one could transform the pay- 
ments by means of a particular value function (Bernoulli suggests a logarithmical 
value function) and calculate the EV of the transformed alternatives. Instead, one 
could also subtract a quantity from an alternative’s EV that reflects the risk of the 
lottery. Many other evaluation rules can be derived from cogitation and have (un- 
fortunately) found their way into the literature. 

We do not want to follow this approach, Analogous to the procedure in Chapter 
5 (Decisions under certainty with one objective), we want to impose requirements 
on a rational preference; these axioms define what we perceive as rational beha- 
vior for decisions under risk. The correct decision calculus will be deduced from 
these requirements on a rational preference, At the same time a measuring specifi- 
cation to represent the preference can be obtained. 


9.2. The theory of expected utility 


9.2.1 Expected utility 


The theory of expected utility, which will be presented below, was established by 
von Neumann and Morgenstern (1947); they defined axioms and from them de- 
rived a preference calculus. After von Neumann and Morgenstern had introduced 
the utility theory, a whole series of axiomatic systems were developed, all of 
which (except for slight technical differences, cf. Fishburn 1970) led to the same 
calculus of expected utility. Most of the axiomatic systems are variations of the 
system set up by Herstein and Milnor (1953), on which we would like to base our 
discussion. 

If the decision maker’s preference regarding risky alternatives fulfills the 
axioms: 

— complete ordering 

— continuity 

— independence, 
then there exists a function w — called the “utility function” — whose expected val- 
ue (“expected utility”) represents the preference. Before we explain the axioms in 
more detail, the utility function will first be introduced. A lottery a will be pre- 
ferred to a lottery b if and only if the expected utility of a, EU(a), is greater than 
the expected utility obtained for lottery 6. The expected utility of a risky alterna- 
tive a is defined by: 


EU(a)= 2; -u(d;). (9.3) 


i=l 
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As discussed previously, the utility function ~ assigns a real number to each con- 
sequence a. The utility function “, however, represents the attitude towards the 
value of the consequence as well as the behavior under risk. Note the terminology 
to distinguish these two cases: while in the case of decision making under certain- 
ty we talk about a value function v, the preference for decisions under risk will be 
represented by a wtility function u. This utility function is unique up to a positive 
linear transformation, i.e. every function uw’ with u'= a-u+ B(@>0) results in 
the same ordering of lotteries as with the original function w. A utility function re- 
quires no special way of scaling the consequences. You can — as was the case with 
the value functions — determine the value of money, of kindergarten spaces or the 
color of a tie. 

Imagine you have asked the municipal council for 20 additional kindergarten 
places. The municipal council decides to create 10 new places; you are dissatisfied 
with this decision and are considering whether or not you should take legal action. 
You estimate that you would win a lawsuit with a probability of p = 0.6 and get 20 
places and lose the lawsuit with a probability of p = 0.4 and get no new places at 
all (the municipal council would be annoyed and thus revoke its original resolu- 
tion). 

The expected utility criterion now gives you a clear instruction on rational de- 
cision making. You first determine the utility function by one of the methods that 
will be introduced later and obtain for instance: «(0 places) =0, 
u(10 places) = 0,55 and u(20 places) = 1. The expected utility of the safe alterna- 
tive is 0.55, the expected utility of going to court is 
0.4-u(0 places) + 0.6 u(20 places) = 0.6. Being a rational decision maker, you file 
a suit against the ruling because the expected utility of this alternative is the larg- 
est. 

Think about the following problem that you are facing under the Christmas tree 
while making your choice of color: you have the opportunity to give the pink tie 
back to your grandmother and might be able to buy one in your favorite color in- 
stead, or you could annoy her by returning the gift and end up with no tie at all. 
The expected utility approach can help you here as well: you have to compare the 
expected utility of the safe alternative (pink tie) with the expected utility of the 
risky alternative (favorite color versus no tie). 

The criterion of expected utility gains its importance by the fact that it is not a 
random criterion; if a decision maker accepts the axioms that were mentioned 
above as a foundation of his (rational) behavior, he must act according to the 
theory of expected utility in risky decision situations: an alternative is optimal if 
and only if it has the highest expected utility of all considered alternatives. 

If a decision maker rejects the axioms, or if he wants his decision behavior to 
be based on an alternative axiomatic system, other preference theories could pos- 
sibly be deduced. We will refer to this point several times in the following and 
particularly go into more detail in Chapter 13. At this point, let us clearly point out 
that we are not aware of a theory that establishes a more convincing foundation for 
rational decision making than does expected utility theory. 
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We have not yet discussed the actual meaning of the term “utility”, i.e. what 
conceptual meaning can be related to the word “utility” — if any at all. This ques- 
tion has occupied science intensely for decades. The approach followed by von 
Neumann and Morgenstern (and also Savage) is characterized especially by the 
fact that it allows rational decision making under risk without a conceptual defini- 
tion of the term utility. For the deduction of the theory of expected utility, we only 
assume that the decision maker’s preference regarding risky alternatives is observ- 
able; we do nor need an interpretation of the utility of a consequence. The utility 
function is solely a function that serves to rank lotteries in a certain order — no 
more and no less. 


9.2.2. Axiomatic foundation of utility theory 


Since axioms are the central cornerstones of the theory of expected utility, we 
wish to explain them in more detail in the following. 


Complete Ordering 
Completeness: for every pair of lotteries a and 4, it holds: a = 4 or 6 =a. Transi- 
tivity: for all lotteries a, b, and c, it holds: from a = 4 and b = ¢ follows a = c. 

The axiom of complete ordering states that arbitrary lotteries can be compared 
to each other and that the preference order concerning the lotteries is transitive. In 
principle, you already know this axiom from the chapter about value functions; 
here, the axiom will be defined for risky alternatives instead of safe alternatives. 
The axiom of complete ordering summarizes the axioms of completeness and 
transitivity that were both introduced in Chapter 5. 

In this chapter, it should again be discussed whether or not the completeness 
claim is really reasonable. One will face situations, in which a decision maker 
cannot make a preference statement or an indifference statement regarding two 
lotteries. For example, who would like to compare a 1% chance of dying in a car 
accident with a 1% chance of dying in a bicycle accident? From a prescriptive 
point of view, a decision maker should have a preference in this sad case as well; 
the theory of expected utility should be able to make preference statements for any 
pair of alternatives and completeness is an indispensable precondition for it. The 
transitivity claim could be disputed as in Chapter 5 as well. However, we claim 
transitivity as the foundation of rational behavior. 


Continuity 
Given lotteries a, 6, c with a= b> c, there exists some probability p, for which 
b~p:-at(l—p)-ce:! 

The term p- a+(1—p)- c¢ describes a compound lottery — a lottery whose re- 
sults are again lotteries — for which lottery a occurs with a probability p and lot- 
tery c occurs with a probability | —p. For example, if a = (€100, 0.8; €0, 0.2) and 
c =(€200, 1), then the lottery 0.5-a+0.5-c equals (€200, 0.5; €100, 0.4; €0, 0.1). 


'In order to simplify we assume that all utility functions are bounded and the expected utili- 
ties of all lotteries are hence finite. 
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Figure 9-3 displays the lottery 0.5-a+0.5-e as a two-stage and equivalent one- 
stage lottery. 

The axiom of continuity implies that for each lottery 4 that lies between some 
lotteries a and c in terms of preference, a combination of a and c that is as good as 
4 can always be found. In many cases, the axiom of continuity is considered as a 
condition that one needs for the mathematical derivation of the theory of expected 
utility but which does not have to be discussed further; in particular cases, howev- 
er, this axiom’s validity will nevertheless have to be discussed. If lottery a corres- 
ponds to a sure gain of €2, lottery / corresponds to a sure gain of €1, and lottery c 
represents a severe car accident during the next week, many decision makers will 
not be able or not be willing to name a combination of a and ¢ such that they are 
indifferent between this lottery and lottery 6. Even the highest probability p 
(which, however, has to stay smaller than one) does not lead to any indifference 
statement. If one refrains from such admittedly constructed examples, the axiom 
of continuity is undisputed and a generally accepted foundation of rational beha- 
vior. 

The axioms of continuity and complete ordering are basically identical to the 
requirements on preferences that guarantee the existence of a value function for 
decision making under certainty. Like in that case, the existence of a preference 
function for risky alternatives, that orders lotteries according to the decision mak- 
er’s preference, can be derived from these two axioms. The statement that a prefe- 
rence function exists, however, is not of much help when it comes to finding a so- 
lution for the decision problem. The distinctive feature of the theory of expected 
utility is its representation of the decision maker’s preference as a simple function 
of probabilities and consequences. The axiom that gives von Neumann and Mor- 
genstern’s calculus for decision making under risk its special form and that is 
hence responsible for the simple, additive model of expected utility theory is the 
axiom of independence. 
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Figure 9-3: Compound lottery: Two-stage and equivalent single-stage lottery 


Independence 
If a> hb holds for two lotteries, then it also has to hold for all lotteries ¢ and all 
probabilities p, thatp-a+(l—p):c=p:b+(l—p)-e. 

The independence axiom for decisions under risk is based on the same idea out- 
lined in Chapter 6 concerning the independence conditions for decisions under 
multiple objectives: a preference between two lotteries a and b should not change 
if both lotteries are connected to the same lottery that is hence irrelevant to this 
decision problem. 

We want to explain the independence axiom by means of an example (cf. Fig- 
ure 9-4). A decision maker prefers lottery a=(€100, 0.5; €0,0.5) to lottery 
b =(€60, 0.7; €10, 0.3). This preference must remain, if he mixes both lotteries a 
and 6 with lottery c =(€50, 1) for all probabilities. In Figure 9-4, we choose 
p= 0.8. The mixture can be represented as a two-stage or as a single-stage lottery. 
In the two-stage representation, one can see the implications of the independence 
axiom clearly and precisely: the 20% probability of obtaining c is combined with a 
80% probability of obtaining lottery a or lottery 4. 
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Figure 9-4; Example for the independence axiom of utility theory 


It is easy to see that a decision maker’s indifference between lotteries a and b 
implies indifference between the combined lotteries p:a+(l—p):c and 
p:6b+(l—p)+ce (as indifference implies = as well as =); this is why the 
independence axiom is often called the substitution axiom. A lottery (or a 
consequence) may be substituted by another lottery if the decision maker is 
indifferent between both lotteries or respectively between the lottery and the 
consequence. The substitution has no impact on the decision maker’s preference. 
This statement can be clarified by means of Figure 9-5. Alternative 5 was derived 
from alternative a by replacing the consequence €100 in alternative a by the 
lottery (€250, 0.5; €0, 0.5). If the decision maker is indifferent between the 
consequence €100 and the lottery (€250, 0.5; €0, 0.5), he also has to be indifferent 
between alternative a and alternative 5. 
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Figure 9-5: Example for the substitution axiom 


In our discussion, we have so far implicitly assumed the validity of yet another 
axiom. The axiom of the reduction of compound lotteries states that a decision 
maker must be indifferent between a two-stage lottery (middle pair comparison in 
Figure 9-4) and a one-stage lottery whose results are equivalent to the two-stage 
lottery’s results and whose probabilities were derived by multiplication of the cor- 
responding two-stage lottery’s probabilities (lower pair comparison in Figure 9-4). 
This axiom touches much more elementary ground. It belongs to the class of 
axioms that postulate invariance under the different description of a decision prob- 
lem, i.e. that the description or representation of a decision problem should not af- 
fect a decision maker’s choice as long as the relevant information (the conse- 
quences and their associated probabilities) is the same. In fact, as we will see in 
Chapter 13, this claim is by no means warranted when ad hoc decisions are made. 
Therefore it is important to mention this axiom, even though it works on quite a 
different level. Clearly, a violation of such an elementary axiom allowing the mul- 
tiplication of probabilities for compound lotteries immediately implies a violation 
of Kolmogoroff’s axioms of probability calculus (cf. Chapter 7); it should thus be 
one of the building blocks of rational decision making. 

The independence axiom significantly limits the amount of acceptable prefe- 
rences. Given a preference for two alternatives a, 4, it implies a preference for all 
compositions with arbitrary alternatives c. In other words: the drawback of the 
simple shape of expected utility’s preference function is a strong restriction con- 
cerning the underlying preference. As we will show for the representation of more 
recent descriptive theories in Chapter 13, the independence axiom is violated in- 
tuitively and cannot serve to describe decision behavior. This violation of the 
axiom when making intuitive decisions has even led to the rejection of expected 
utility theory as a foundation for rational behavior (Allais 1953). Meanwhile the 
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separation between prescriptive and descriptive perception, made by us as well, 
has hardened in literature. Rational decision making shall exactly be characterized 
by the facts that preferences that are independent of shared components in alterna- 
tives, that it is possible to substitute equally preferred components without affect- 
ing the overall decision, and that the commonly accepted multiplication of proba- 
bilities for compound lotteries is allowed. Therefore, the independence axiom is 
affirmed in most of the literature from a prescriptive perspective, which we will 
follow here. This discussion also points out that it is only an examination of the 
axioms a theory is based on that allows us to reasonably discuss whether a theory 
can be the foundation for “rational decision making”. 


Axioms and expected utility formula 

Presumably, you are wondering why these three mentioned axioms (complete or- 
dering, continuity, and independence) imply expected utility’s evaluation rule as 
in equation (9.3). Fortunately, the argumentation is not overly complex and we 
shall briefly sketch it here (for a more general overview, cf. Herstein and Milnor 
1953).The basic idea is that the three axioms allow any arbitrary lottery to be 
represented as a lottery that is equally preferred and consists only of some combi- 
nation of the outcomes Xp, 2° ANd Xi, Making it easy to compare lotteries. Xj, and 
Xmiy here denote the best and worst consequences possible within the context of the 
decision problem. Take a look at alternative a in Figure 9-6; according to the con- 
tinuity axiom there is a lottery (Xnays 9i3 Xmin | —q)) for each consequence a;, so 
that the decision maker is indifferent between a sure amount a; and this lottery, 
According to the independence axiom the decision maker is moreover indifferent 
between lottery a and lottery a’ (the consequences may be substituted by equiva- 
lent lotteries), A reduction of the two-stage lottery to its one-stage equivalent leads 
to lottery a” which is thus equally preferred to lotteries a and a’. 

The transformation from a to a" can be conducted similarly for every other ar- 
bitrary lottery 6, Owing to the indifference between a and a" as well as between 4 
and b”, the preference concerning a and 4 corresponds to the preference concern- 
ing a” and b". This latter preference, however, is easy to determine: the strength of 
preference for lottery a (or ) is expressed in the probability of receiving Xn, in 
lottery a" (or 6"). A lottery a should hence be preferred to a lottery ) if the proba- 
bility of receiving Xj. is greater for lottery a" (which was transformed from a) 
than for lottery 6” (which was transformed from 4). The probability of winning 
Xmee thus induces an ordering of the lotteries in line with the decision maker’s pre- 
ference. If one now defines u(a;) = q;, it becomes apparent that the probability of 
achieving x, equals the alternative’s expected utility. Preferences of a rational 
decision maker are hence based on the expected utility of the alternatives. 


9.2.3 The three-outcome-diagram 


The implications of the independence axiom and hence the special properties of 
utility theory can be represented in so-called three-outcome-diagrams with the aid 
of utility indifference curves (Machina 1982, Schauenberg 1990, and Weber and 
Camerer 1987). Let x), Xn, x), (low, medium, high) be three arbitrary consequences 
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for which it holds true that x; <x, <x, All lotteries with these consequences can 
be represented in the same two-dimensional three-outcome-diagram. The proba- 
bilities p, and p,, that lead to the consequences x, and x;, are plotted on the axes of 
this diagram (cf. Figure 9-7). Since it holds that p,,= | —p;—p,, the whole lottery 
is characterized by the two probabilities p,; and p,. In Figure 9-7, the lottery 
(xp, 0.62; x,,, 0.26; x, 0.12) is exemplarily marked as point G. 


Figure 9-6: Derivation of expected utility formula from the axioms 


A decision maker’s preference can be clarified by utility indifference curves in a 
three-outcome-diagram. Let Eu* be a certain utility level that can be achieved by a 
lottery with the three consequences x), x», x; If one writes down the equation for 
the expected utility of these lotteries (x), P43 Xm. Pm X), py and (EU = u(x,) + pa tu 
(Xm) * Pm + U(x) * Pp), Sets them equal to Eu* and solves them for p;, (note that 
Pm = | — pi—pn), one obtains: 


u(x, )—UuCx,) 4 Eu*—u(x,,) 


! ; (9.4) 
u(x, )—u(x,,) u(x, )— U(X, ) 


Pr=rP 
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Figure 9-7; Three-outcome-diagram 


For every Eu*,p, is a linear function of p, with identical slope, implying that the 
indifference curves are parallel straight lines as shown in Figure 9-7. An increase 
of the utility level u* causes a parallel shift of the utility indifference curves to 
the upper left. 

We will next discuss the connection between the independence axiom and the 
parallelism of the indifference curves again for a concrete example (which we will 
encounter again in Chapter 13 under the name Allais paradox). Consider the lotte- 
ries a=(€3,000, 1) and 4=(€4,000, 0,8; €0, 0,2). They can be marked in a three- 
outcome-diagram with the consequences x,=€4,000, x,=€3,000, and x=€0 as in 
Figure 9-8. 
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Figure 9-8: Lotteries of the Allais paradox 


We now combine these two lotteries with the lottery c=(€0, 1). Under the as- 
sumption that lottery c occurs with a probability of 75%, we obtain 
the lotteries a'=0.25-a + 0.75-c = (€3,000, 0.25; €0, 0.75) and 
b'= 0.25-b + 0.75-¢ = (€4,000, 0.2; €0, 0.8). These two lotteries are marked in the 
three-outcome-diagram in Figure 9-8 as well. Interestingly, the line segment be- 
tween a and 4 and the line segment between a’ and 4’ have the same slope (and 
this is not specific to this example, but is generally the case). Thus, the parallel 
straight lines representing the indifference curves explain the validity of the inde- 
pendence axiom. The indifference curves of a decision maker are either steeper 
than the line segment between a and 4 (implying a > 4) as in the left panel of Fig- 
ure 9-9 or they are flatter (which implies 6 > a) as in the right panel of Figure 9-9. 
Anyway, the preference translates to the preference over the lotteries a’ and b’ ow- 
ing to the parallelism of the indifference curves. An expected utility maximizer 
cannot simultaneously have the preferences a > b and a’ <b’. 
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Figure 9-9: Possible indifference curves for the Allais paradox 


The three-outcome-diagram shows that expected utility theory can only display a 
very restricted amount of preferences although it imposes no restriction on the 
utility function w: many other forms other than parallel straight lines would also be 
generally conceivable. Fixing one indifference curve determines the preference 
order for all lotteries that can be displayed in the diagram. This property results di- 
rectly from the formula of expected utility that forms the basis of the upper equa- 
tion of the indifference curve. If a decision maker would decide according to the 
expected value criterion, the indifference curve’s slope would also be given. The 
exact slope in this case, however, is determined by the relative location of x), Xp 
and x;. Generally, steeper indifference curves in a three-outcome-diagram (mean- 
ing that x,, x,, and x, are fixed) represent higher risk aversion. To see this, consider 
the two indifference statements: 


Xm ~ (Xp, 50%; x), 50%) 
Xm~(Xhy 70%: x), 30%) 


The lottery in the second statement has a higher expected value, but the same cer- 
tainty equivalent (CE) (namely x,,) as in the first statement. The risk premium is 
hence higher in the second statement. The indifference curves for both statements 
are straight lines through the origin, which represents the consequence x,,. The 
first line passes through the point (50%, 50%) whereas the second line passes 
through (30%, 70%). The second line representing the second indifference state- 
ment is hence steeper. 

Recent theories for the description of decision behavior (cf. Chapter 13) would 
like to allow for a wider spectrum of preferences compared to expected utility 
theory and hence be able to predict “paradox” behavior as well. Consequently, 
these theories have indifference curves in the three-outcome-diagram that are ei- 
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ther not parallel or not even linear, these theories can model preferences with in- 
difference curves in Figure 9-8 such that a > 6 and a’ < 5’. 


9.2.4 Subjective expected utility theory 


The expected utility theory as developed by von Neumann and Morgenstern, does 
not deal with the problem of how to determine the probabilities needed for deci- 
sion making. It simply assumes that the probabilities are given or were determined 
independently of the calculation of the utility function. This assumption, however, 
is not fulfilled in many real-world situations. In Chapter 7, the methods of deter- 
mining probabilities are described. In the indirect methods, the decision maker is 
presented with two lotteries for which he has to alter one of the lottery’s probabili- 
ties (symbolized for example by a decision wheel) so that he is indifferent be- 
tween both lotteries; the subjective probability of the event that had to be rated 
was derived from this indifference statement. The idea that probability statements 
can be derived from preference statements was converted into an axiom by Savage 
(1954, 1972) and is the most accepted foundation of rational decision making un- 
der risk. Many new descriptive theories expand the approach developed by Sa- 
vage. 

In Savage’s approach, a decision maker chooses between alternatives a (acts) 
that depend on states of nature s € S (also called events) and lead to consequences 
a(s). Preferences regarding alternatives allow conclusions about utility functions 
and “personal plausibilities” for the occurrence of events. Under certain axioms 
for the decision maker’s preference, Savage was able to show that the personal 
plausibilities satisfy the claims on probabilities; they are hence called decision 
weights or subjective probabilities. 

Savage’s theory is called swhjective expected utility theory (SEU). It evaluates 
the alternatives completely analogous to utility theory with the sum of the prod- 
ucts of probability and utility. For the subjective expected utility of an alternative 
a, it holds then: 


SEU(a) = ¥° p(s)-u(a(s)). (9.5) 


seS 


At this point, we could present all of Savage’s axioms and hence show in particu- 
lar which claims have to be made on preference statements to be able to derive 
subjective probabilities. However, we only want to present Savage’s most impor- 
tant axiom here. Since Savage derives the expected utility as the sum of the prod- 
ucts of subjective probability and the consequence’s utility, he needs an indepen- 
dence axiom as well which is called the “Sure thing principle”. The independence 
axiom of SEU of course resembles the independence axiom of utility theory. Also 
of interest is the connection to the independence axioms for decisions with mul- 
tiple objectives that were presented in Chapter 6. An additive representation of the 
preference — be it additive over states or objectives — always requires an indepen- 
dence axiom’s validity (cp. generally on independence conditions for information 
aggregation Dyckhoff 1986). 
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Independence for SEU 

Let a, 6, a’ and 4’ be alternatives and let S’ be a subset of the set of events S with 
a(s) = a'(s) as well as A(s)= 6s) for s€S' and a(s) = b(s) as well as a(s) = bs) 
for se S\S’, then a> b holds if and only ifa'> 6’. 

Put into words, this independence axiom states: if two alternatives have iden- 
tical consequences for certain events then these events cannot influence the deci- 
sion maker’s preference regarding these alternatives. If one replaces events by ob- 
jectives, the connection to the axioms for multiple objectives becomes clear, The 
independence axiom can be explained with an example: a die is tossed and accord- 
ing to Table 9-1, you receive either an apple (A) or a banana (B) depending on the 
number thrown. 

With lottery a one gets a banana independent of the number thrown, for 6 one 
obtains a banana if | till 5 come up and an apple if 6 comes up; for 5’ one always 
gets an apple and for a’ one only gets a banana if 6 comes up and an apple other- 
wise. The independence axiom states that the preference between a and b has to be 
identical to the preference between a’ and 4’. The consequences of states | till 5, 
which are identical for both alternative pairs, cannot play a decisive role for the 
decision. In state 6, a comparison of a and 6 and a comparison of a‘ and b' must 
lead to the same preference. 


Table 9-1: Explanation of the “Sure thing principle” 


2 3 4 5 6 
A B B B B B B 
B B B B B B A 
a’ A A A A A B 
bo A A A A A 


Now that you have learned the main aspects of utility theory, you could ask, how 
the utility function (which appears to be essential for one’s preferences) can be de- 
termined. We will learn about methods of determining the utility function in Sec- 
tion 9.4. Before this, we want to define fundamental terms of utility theory in Sec- 
tion 9.3. 
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9.3.1 Certainty equivalent 


A central term for the evaluation of lotteries is the certainty equivalent (CE). 
Looking at a lottery a, the certainty equivalent CE(a) represents the safe conse- 
quence for which the decision maker is indifferent between CE(a) and the lottery 
that has to be evaluated. It hence holds that 
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u(CE(a))= EU(a). (9.6) 


In case of a continuous set of consequences and a continuous utility function, the 
decision maker has to be able to name a certainty equivalent according to the 
axiom of complete preference ordering; in other cases, this is not necessarily true 
(Laux 2007, pp. 221-222.). 


9.3.2 The risk attitude 


Look at the three strictly monotonically increasing utility functions zpy, wep and 
Up4 displayed in Figure 9-10 that could be defined over any continuous conse- 
quences (money, amount of rain, amount of tomato sauce). The minimal conse- 
quence is denoted as X,nj,, the maximal consequence is denoted as Xp,... The func- 
tions differ with respect to their curvature; the following allocation holds, and the 
seemingly cryptic notation will soon become clear: 


“py _ linear utility function 
Urp convex utility function 
Ups concave utility function. 


x min x, max 


Figure 9-10: Linear, convex and concave utility functions 


It now suggests itself to examine if the curvature (i.e. the shape) of the utility 
function allows for general statements about decision behavior under risk. Let us 
hence look at an arbitrary lottery a. According to the certainty equivalent’s defini- 
tion, the following relation holds: 


u(CE(a))=EU(a), i.e. CE(a)=u''(EU(a)). (9.7) 
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These equations show how each lottery’s certainty equivalent can be derived via 
the utility function. 

In order to obtain an insight into decision behavior, the certainty equivalent will 
now be contrasted with the lottery’s expected value. The difference of these two 
values is called the risk premium (RP): 


RP(a)=EV(a)—CE(a). (9.8) 


Given for instance a lottery (€100, 0.5; €0, 0.5) for which the decision maker 
claims his certainty equivalent to be €40, the risk premium would hence be €10 
for this lottery. The risk premium serves to characterize the risk attitude. Note that 
CE(a) and RP(a) may well vary among different decision makers whereas EV(a) 
is a characteristic of the lottery and thus independent of the decision maker. For 
monotonically increasing utility functions, the following holds: if RP(a) > 0 for all 
risky lotteries a, one refers to the decision maker as risk averse, if RP(a) = 0, one 
refers to him as risk neutral and if RP(a) <0 one refers to him (and hence to his 
behavior) as risk prone. If a decision maker is risk averse, his risk premium 
represents the amount which he — based on the lottery’s expected value — is will- 
ing to forego to avoid the risk of the lottery and instead receive the certainty 
equivalent for sure. 

In a last step, we want to look for a connection between the curvature of the 
utility function and the risk attitude. The connections can be seen in the following 
table; that shows that the curvature of the utility function determines the risk atti- 
tude. If we look at the concave function up, from Figure 9-10, for example, we 
now discover that it displays risk averse decision behavior, i.e. given this type of 
utility function, the certainty equivalent is always smaller than the expected value 
for every arbitrary lottery. 


Table 9-2: Risk attitude and curvature of the utility function 


Utility function __ RP(=EV-CE) ——sCRiskattitude 
linear: upy =0 risk neutral 

concave: ups >0 risk averse 

CONVEX: Uep <0 risk prone 


We want to give an example to illustrate the connection between the curvature of 
the utility function and the decision maker’s risk attitude. Assume the decision 
maker has a concave utility function over the interval [x , x"] and the two-state lot- 
tery a= (a), Pp; a2, |p) has consequences in this interval. Figure 9-11 depicts this 
situation. The expected utility EU(a) is marked on the y-axis, the expected value 
EV(a) on the x-axix. In this example with only two consequences, the point 
(EV(a), EU(a)) lies on the line segment between the two points on the utility func- 
tion that represent the two consequences (the exact position on the line segment 
depends on the probability p; the point (EV(a), EU(a)) splits the line according to 
the ratio (I—p) to p). The intuition for the certainty equivalent and the risk pre- 
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mium are as follows: the horizontal line that passes through EU(a) intersects with 
the utility function. Project this intersection point onto the x-axis. We have then 
found the consequence x that has the same utility as the lottery a. According to our 
definition, this x is the certainty equivalent of a. As becomes clear now, for a con- 
cave utility function, the certainty equivalent is always below the expected value 
EV(a). On the x-axis, the distance between the expected value and the certainty 
equivalent corresponds to the risk premium. This example nicely illustrates that a 
more concave utility function would result in a higher risk premium. 


Utility 


T a i —— ee 
Xmn  @y CE(a) EV(a) a2 Xmax Consequences 


oo cael 


RP(a) 


Figure 9-11: Concave utility function, certainty equivalent, and risk premium 


A decision maker’s risk attitude is also reflected in the indifference curves in the 
three-outcome-diagram. As shown previously in Figure 9-7 and the equation of 
the utility indifference curves, a stronger risk aversion is reflected in a “more con- 
cave” utility function. Keeping u(x,) and u(x,) constant, the increase of risk aver- 
sion is hence reflected in an increase of the term i(x,,). This increase of 2(x,,) leads 
to a growth of the coefficient of p,: the indifference curves in the diagram become 
steeper. 

So far, we have limited our examination to increasing utility functions. For 
monotonically decreasing utility functions (think about a utility function on the 
number of days that you have to stay in hospital, for example) one speaks of risk- 
averse behavior if RP <0 and if the utility function is concave; conversely, one 
speaks of risk-prone behavior if RP > 0 and if the utility function is convex. If the 
set of consequences is not continuous or if the consequences are ordinally or no- 
minally scaled, the definitions above cannot be used. 
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Concerning identical decision problems, the risk attitude as expressed by the 
utility function can vary among different decision makers. Even for the same deci- 
sion maker, different utility functions and hence different risk attitudes may arise 
in different decision situations — at least in a broad sense. When taking out insur- 
ance policies, one is usually risk averse (as one prefers the safe payment for the 
insurance premium to the risky damage whose expected loss is smaller than the 
risk premium); if one plays the lottery, one is usually risk prone (one prefers the 
risky lottery whose expected benefit is smaller than the safe payment for a lottery 
ticket). Therefore, the risk attitude has to be re-determined for different decision 
situations (in a broad sense) and for every decision maker. Some areas of business 
administration, however, take general assumptions about the risk attitude of deci- 
sion makers as a basis. 


9.3.3. The Arrow/Pratt measure of risk aversion 


So far we have learned that we can classify decision makers into three categories 
(risk averse, risk neutral and risk prone) according to their risk attitude, Now, we 
want to define an exact measure that can also quantify the risk attitude. With this, 
we will be able to classify decision makers as more or less risk averse — and so on. 
The risk attitude is reflected in the strength and kind of curvature of the utility 
function. This curvature may be measured by the Arrow/Pratt measure of risk 
aversion r(x): 


u"(x) 


u'(x) 


r(x)=- (9.9) 


The measure requires that the utility function is twice differentiable and that the 
first derivative of the utility function is different from zero. In the form given 
above, the measure gauges the decision maker’s absolute risk attitude. The meas- 
ure is absolute, as it will not be put in relation to the lottery’s consequences for 
which it was computed. By multiplication with the respective consequence x, one 
obtains a measure for the relative risk attitude r*(x) (also referred to as propor- 
tional risk attitude): 


u"(x) ws 


u'(x) 


Both quantities are needed in finance theory to characterize the risk behavior of 
investors. One usually assumes (Kraus and Litzenberger 1976) that: 

— money’s marginal utility is positive; 

— the marginal utility decreases with increasing amounts of money; and 

— absolute risk aversion is not increasing. 


r*(x)=- 


(9.10) 


As has already been argued, risk premium and curvature of the utility function — 
and hence risk premium and risk attitude measures — depend directly on each oth- 
er: 
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RP = '4- var(Lotterie) -7(CE). (9.11) 


The risk premium is approximately equal to the product of half of the lottery’s va- 
riance and the risk attitude measure at the position of the certainty equivalent. A 
detailed derivation can be found in Pratt (1964), who also shows how the risk 
premium can be approximated even more precisely by higher moments of the lot- 
tery. The formula above shows an approximate connection between three impor- 
tant quantities, showing that a greater (smaller) variance of an alternative leads to 
a greater (smaller) risk premium. 

You can immediately see from this formula that risk premium and risk attitude 
measures always have the same sign. For monotonically increasing functions, it 
holds that if r(x) >0 for all x (that is RP >0) then the decision maker is risk 
averse; if r(x) <0 for all x (that is RP <0) then the decision maker is risk prone; 
for the case r(x) = 0 (that is RP = 0) risk neutrality holds and the utility function is 
linear. It analogously holds for monotonically decreasing utility functions that 
r(x) < 0 <> RP <0} risk aversion and r(x) > 0 <> RP > 0 © risk proclivity. 

The question about the absolute and relative risk attitude of “normal” individu- 
als has intensely occupied the research. For example, see Friend and Blume (1975) 
who derived on the basis of American tax data that the average investor has de- 
creasing absolute and constant relative risk aversion. 


9.3.4 Risk attitudes of selected utility functions 


In this section, we want to introduce some important utility functions and charac- 
terize them with respect to the risk attitude connected with them. This can facili- 
tate the work concerning practical determination of utility functions and provide 
helpful service within economic theory construction. 

— The exponential utility function is: 


u(x)=a+Be withc>Oand B <0. (9.12) 


It exhibits constant absolute risk aversion and increasing relative risk aversion. 
— The quadratic utility function is: 
B 


u(x) =a+Bx—yx" with, y > 0, xS—. (9.13) 


This function exhibits increasing absolute risk aversion as well as increasing rela- 
tive risk aversion. This behavior will normally be observed neither in experimental 
studies nor in real life. The quadratic utility function should thus only be used with 


utmost caution (best choice: not at all) to represent human behavior. 
— The logarithmic utility function is: 


u(x)=a+Blog(x) withB>0. (9.14) 


It has the property of decreasing absolute risk aversion and constant relative risk 
aversion. 
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Utility functions exhibiting constant absolute risk aversion (CARA) or con- 
stant relative risk aversion (CRRA) play a particularly important role in econom- 
ics. The exponential and the logarithmic functions are representatives of these two 
types of risk aversion; we now take a closer look at the properties of CARA and 
CRRA utility functions. 

For the exponential utility function in (9.12), you can easily check that r(x)=c, 
meaning it exhibits CARA (a direct consequence of this is increasing relative risk 
aversion as constant 7(x) implies that x-7(x) is monotonically increasing in x). 
Conversely, one can show that every utility function that exhibits CARA has this 
particular functional form. Therefore, no CARA functions other than the exponen- 
tial functions exist. 

Interestingly, decision makers with a CARA utility function choose the same 
absolute risks independently of their current wealth levels. Assume a decision 
maker has a current wealth level of W and has the opportunity to invest an abso- 
lute amount a of his wealth in a lottery ZL. His terminal wealth level is the sum of 
the remaining (i.e. not invested) wealth W—a and the lottery’s pay-off a-L. The de- 
cision maker’s goal is to maximize his expected utility by an optimal choice of a, 
i.e. 


max Eu(W—a+a-L). 
a 


The term in every consequence of the decision maker’s terminal wealth can be ex- 
tracted and is just a scaling constant due to the well known rules of exponentiation 
(exp(W—a+a-L)=exp(W)-exp(—a +a‘L)). Hence: 


max Eu(W—a+a-L)=u(W)-max Eu(—a+a-L). (9.15) 
a a 


The current wealth level thus does not alter the optimal choice of the absolute 
amount a to be invested in the lottery. 

The special functional form of the exponential utility function also guarantees 
that a lottery’s certainty equivalent increases by 6 if 6 is added to all consequences 
of this lottery. Since in this case the expected value also increases by 6, the risk 
premium RP remains unchanged. This is another important property of constant 
absolute risk aversion: a lottery’s risk premium is independent of the decision 
maker’s current wealth. 

You already know the logarithmic utility function as one example of the class 
of utility functions exhibiting constant relative risk aversion. It is easy to check 
that in this case r*(x) =x-r(x) is a constant. The class of CRRA utility functions, 
however, is not limited to the logarithm. More generally, if a utility function exhi- 
bits constant relative risk aversion, it must have the form 
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l-e 
—.,ifc#l 
=¢ 


u(x) =a+f- with £ > 0. (9.16) 
log(x), if ¢ =1 


Distinguishing the two cases of c= | and c #1 is necessary to avoid a division by 
zero in the upper branch of the definition of vu. We chose the scaling by I/(1—c) 
because in this case slope and curvature of both branches of the definition conti- 
nuously correspond to each other (in particular, the logarithm is a limiting case of 
CRRA utility functions as c goes to one). 

The intuition of constant relative risk aversion is best explained by means of an 
investment example. Assume a decision maker has current wealth W and wants to 
invest a relative amount of a into a lottery 1; for instance, he invests 60% of his 
current wealth. His terminal wealth is then the sum of the wealth not invested 
W-(1—a) and the lottery’s pay-off W-a-L. Again, his goal is to maximize expected 
utility by an optimal choice of the fraction a, i.e. 


max Lu(W -(/—a)+W-a-L). 


For constant relative risk aversion, the decision maker’s utility function has the 
form of (9.16) and the expected utility maximization problem can be written as: 


max Eu(W -[(l—a)+a+L]) = 


wie ‘max Eu((I—a) +a: L),ifc#1 (9.17) 
log(7) + max Eu((1—a) +a: L)ife=1 


i.e. the optimal choice of the fraction a is independent of the current wealth level 
W. For CRRA the invested amount a-W is proportional to the decision maker’s 
current wealth level WW. In absolute terms, the invested amount increases with the 
wealth; this fact reflects the decreasing absolute risk aversion of CRRA utility 
functions. 

As with CARA utility functions, we find interesting properties related to the 
certainty equivalent and the risk premium. If we scale all consequences of a lottery 
by a factor a then the certainty equivalent will be scaled by the same factor a. 
Obviously, the same scaling applies to the expected value of the lottery and thus to 
the risk premium. Relative to the risky investment the risk premium, thus, stays 
constant. For an even more detailed discussion of CRRA utility functions, the 
reader is referred to Wakker (2008), 
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9.4 The determination of the utility function 


9.4.1 The basic-reference-lottery 


In the course of this chapter we have so far essentially made theoretical delibera- 
tions on utility theory. To apply the theory of expected utility to practical prob- 
lems it is indispensable to determine the decision maker’s utility function regard- 
ing the respective dependent variable. If only a few consequences have to be 
evaluated, only the corresponding points of the utility function need to be deter- 
mined. For the determination of the function, it is reasonable to remember the 
problems and possible solutions in the determination of value functions and prob- 
abilities. In all methods we were confronted with similar problems: the decision 
maker does not always have an exact preference and can be influenced in his 
statements by the method of elicitation. It is therefore absolutely necessary to 
study the methods for the determination of utility functions that will be presented 
in the following not only theoretically but also in practice with applicatory exam- 
ples. This is the only way of learning how to get a definite utility function from in- 
itially inconsistent preferences via feedback. 

In the prescriptive version of expected utility theory, the same approach as in 
other areas of decision theory is chosen: from the simple to the complex. The de- 
cision maker’s preference, i.e. the utility function, is determined by evaluating 
simple, risky alternatives. If the preference is sufficiently displayed by the utility 
function, it can then serve to compute the optimal alternative even in complex de- 
cision situations, 

The basis of most methods of determining utility functions is the so-called ba- 
sic-reference-lottery (BRL) and its certainty equivalent CE*. The basic-reference 
lottery is displayed in Figure 9-12. 


Xmax 
p “_ 
BRL oC ~ CE* 
1p 


Xmin 
Figure 9-12: Basic-reference-lottery and certainty equivalent 


At first we want to assume, that the decision maker has a monotonic utility func- 
tion. The basic-reference-lottery is a lottery with the two consequences X,,, and 
Xmins Whereas the quantities Xj), aNd Xi, are the maximal and minimal possible re- 
sults in a certain decision situation. The consequences occur with the probabilities 
pand |-p. The quantity CE* from the interval [Xmnin, Xa] is the certainty equiva- 
lent of the basic-reference-lottery; the expected utility of the basic-reference- 
lottery thus equals the utility of CE*. We get: 


EU(BRL)=p + u(Xmav) + CL —p) + UXmin) = u(CE*). (9.18) 
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Since the utility function is interval-scaled, we can arbitrarily choose the points of 
origin and unit; we set the values w(x,,,) = 0 and for u(Xq.) = 1. With this we get: 


EU(BRL)=p=«(CE*). (9.19) 


The expected utility of the basic-reference-lottery and hence the certainty equiva- 
lent’s utility is equal to the probability p. 

In the comparison between basic-reference-lottery and certainty equivalent, 
four quantities need to be considered: the probability p, both of the lottery’s con- 
SEQUENCES Xp, ANA Xpq~ Plus the certainty equivalent CE*. The methods of deter- 
mining the utility function differ in which of these four quantities are given and 
which of these four quantities are asked for. For example, the lottery can be given 
and the subject is then asked for the certainty equivalent (certainty equivalent me- 
thods). It could also be the case that the certainty equivalent is given and he is 
asked for the probability (probability equivalent methods) or for the consequences. 

The indifference between the basic reference lottery and its certainty equivalent 
enables us to infer the additional point (CE*, w(CE*)) on the utility function be- 
cause of the three utility values (2(X;ax), U(Xmin) and u(CE*)) in equation (9.18), 
two are known and the third can be calculated with the help of the probability p. 
This idea of eliciting points on the utility function is not limited to the case where 
the lottery involved is based on the known consequences Xymox AN Xpine For an arbi- 
trary lottery with consequences x; und x2, as depicted in Figure 9-13, we can infer 
from the indifference: 


EU(RL)=p:u(x)) + (1 —p)+u(x2)=u(CE*) (9.20) 


the utility value w(CE) once we know u(x,) and w(x). We denote such a lottery as 
the reference lottery. Yet another way to elicit a point on the utility function is 
possible: if #(CE) and one of the utility values u(x,;) and w(x2) is known, the still- 
unknown utility value (1(x,) or w(x2)) can be inferred from the indifference state- 
ment. In the following, this approach will be applied as well. 


wee 
p 
RL oe ~ CE* 
1-p 


Ss. 


X2 
Figure 9-13: Reference lottery and certainty equivalent 


Once one has identified these points, the utility function can again be completely 
determined analogously to the way we used for value functions; the points are in- 
terpolated linearly or a given functional form is fitted. 

In the following, we want to present five simple methods of determining the 
utility function, For the presentation of the methods we will assume that the con- 
sequences are measured on a continuous scale. Explanatory examples are given on 
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the basis of €-scales. If the method can be conducted for non-continuous scales as 
well, this fact will be discussed at the end of the particular method’s presentation. 
If the utility function is not monotonic, the determination has to be conducted sep- 
arately for monotone subzones (as presented in Section 5.2.5). 


9.4.2 Bisection version of the variable certainty equivalent method 


The bisection version is an approach in which the decision maker has to determine 
certainty equivalents of lotteries. It is similar to the bisection method, which you 
have gotten to know in the determination of one-dimensional value functions. 

In the first step the decision maker is presented with the basic-reference-lottery 
(Ximins 0.53 Xmar, 0.5). This lottery’s certainty equivalent is called xo.s and it holds 
that 2(xo,s) = 0.5 due to (9.19). In Figure 9-14 this first step is displayed in a), Ana- 
logous to the procedure of the bisection method, the intervals [xpin, Xo,s] and 
[X01 Xmax] are now “bisected” in terms of utility. For this purpose, one asks the de- 
cision maker for the certainty equivalents of the reference lotteries that are de- 
picted in Figure 9-14 b) and c). These certainty equivalents are called x92; and xo,75 
respectively, and it holds that w(xo.25) = 0.25 and w(xo,75) = 0.75. 

A consistency check, again analogous to the procedure for the determination of 
value functions, must be attached to the determination of the nodes for a utility 
function. For this, the easiest possibility is to ask the decision maker for the cer- 
tainty equivalent of the lottery (xp,75, 0.5; xo.2s, 0.5). In case all questions were re- 
sponded to consistently, the center in terms of utility of the interval [xo25, x0.75] 
must be the value x9 s. 

The fact that — in this method — all lotteries have simple 50-50 probabilities has 
to be looked upon favorably. As has been shown in previous chapters, decision 
makers have a hard time processing probabilities. The 50-50 lotteries appearing in 
this method, however, are the easiest lotteries and are made plausible to the deci- 
sion maker by events such as a coin toss. Furthermore, the simple way of checking 
consistency has to be emphasized. If the survey shows, that further values need to 
be determined, then the intervals that were determined so far — or a subset of them 
—can again be bisected in terms of utility by simple 50-50 lotteries. The method’s 
disadvantage is that any round of the survey contains the results of previous 
rounds. If a decision maker, for instance, made a mistake in the declaration of the 
value xp,5 then this mistake is further propagated in the next questioning steps. In 
the case of a repeated bisection of the utility interval, systematic distortions can be 
amplified considerably. 
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Xmin 
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“ 


X05 
Figure 9-14: RL of the bisection version 


We want to exemplify the method. A decision maker wants to determine his utility 
function for the interval [€0, €1,000]. In the first step, he is presented with the lot- 
tery (€0, 0.5; €1,000, 0.5). Assume that the decision maker is risk averse and 
names €400 as his certainty equivalent for this lottery. In the next step, the deci- 
sion maker is presented with the lotteries (€0,0.5;€400,0.5) and 
(€400, 0.5; €1,000, 0.5). He assesses these lotteries with the certainty equivalents 
€180 and €600. In the consistency check, he is asked for the certainty equivalent 
of the lottery (€180, 0.5; €600, 0.5). If he does not name the amount of €400 as the 
certainty equivalent then this inconsistency must — again completely analogous to 
the determination of the value function — be eliminated. As explained in Chapter 
5, the inconsistency can be eliminated by repeated questioning, it can be ignored 
by averaging or — as will be explained later in more detail — it can be represented 
directly by the concept of incomplete information. After a successful consistency 
check, the decision maker’s statements also give reason for further inquiry. The 
certainty equivalent of €400 for the lottery (€180, 0.5; €600, 0.5) implies risk 
proclivity for this section. It is now to be questioned to what extent the decision 
maker is able to reconcile this with his generally risk averse attitude that was men- 
tioned in the beginning. 
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Figure 9-15; Utility function according to the bisection method 


The five determined points of the utility function are drawn in a diagram and are 
connected to the utility function by piecewise linear interpolation or by adjustment 
of a given curve type. Figure 9-15 displays the result of a survey; it shows the util- 
ity function of the decision maker. 


9.4.3  Quantile version of the variable certainty equivalent method 


The quantile version of the variable certainty equivalent method only uses basic- 
reference-lotteries: the consequences Xj, ANd Xp. remain unchanged and the 
probabilities vary in each question. If, for example, four nodes of the utility func- 
tion are to be obtained, the decision maker must name the certainty equivalents of 
the basic-reference-lottery for p = 0.8, 0.6, 0.4 and 0.2. For this method, the lotte- 
ries that have to be evaluated are shown in Figure 9-16. 

The chosen probabilities in the basic-reference-lottery depend on the desired 
number of nodes. They do not have to necessarily be equidistant as in Figure 9-16. 
Here the trained decision maker can, depending on the particular decision prob- 
lem, use his degrees of freedom wisely. From equation (9.19), the utilities of the 
certainty equivalents can be calculated in the quantile version more easily than in 
the bisection version; it holds that w(xo..)=0.8 and so forth. For this method, a 
consistency check should be conducted as well — as for all measuring methods de- 
scribed in this book. A combination of the quantile method with other methods 
can be used for the consistency check. This way, the center of intervals in terms of 
utility could be determined, for instance the center of the interval [x.o.4, xo.s]. 

The quantile method certainly has the advantage that the consequences remain 
constant during the entire questioning method. Moreover, no statements from pre- 
vious rounds are used as a foundation for further questioning steps. It is, however, 
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disadvantageous that not only 50-50 lotteries are considered. Even though only 
four probabilities appear in Figure 9-16, this method still poses relatively high 
demands on the information processing capabilities of the decision maker. Espe- 
cially in the light of the distortions in probability judgments, as they were brought 
up in Chapter 7 and will be elaborately discussed in Chapter 13, one can by no 
means refrain from a consistency check for this method. 
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Figure 9-16: Basic-reference-lottery of the quantile version 


9.4.4 Variable probability method 


We want to introduce the variable probability method, a probability-equivalent- 
method, as the third method. In this method, the decision maker is presented with 
default consequences of the basic-reference-lottery as well as a default certainty 
equivalent and has to name the probability for which he is indifferent between the 
basic-reference-lottery and the certainty equivalent. The utility of the certainty 
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equivalent equals the inquired probability. Preferably equidistant values between 
Xmin ANd Xnay Are given for the certainty equivalents. If one wants to determine three 
nodes by questioning, the paired comparisons displayed in Figure 9-17 can be pre- 
sented to the decision maker. 


Ps Xmax 
Po.75 
om Xmin + 0.75(Xmax - Xmin) 
1-Po.75 
Xmin 
a Xmax 
Po.s0 
=— Xmin + 0.50(Xmax - Xmin) 
1-Po.50 
Xmin 
te Xmax 
Po.26 
~~ Xmin + 0.25(Xmax - Xmin) 
1-po.2 
Xmin 


Figure 9-17; Basic-reference-lottery of the variable probability method 


In this method, consistency checks should also be conducted. The variable proba- 
bility method is often regarded as difficult. If decision makers are not sufficiently 
familiar with the concept, they will have difficulties naming indifference probabil- 
ities. On the contrary, the method has the advantage that no results of previous 
steps are taken into account for the new survey. In addition, a fairly special advan- 
tage of the method is that it can also be applied when the consequences are de- 
fined on non-continuous scales. In the two methods that were presented first, it 
could very well be the case that the scale on which the consequences are measured 
does not contain a certainty equivalent for the given lottery. Now examine, for in- 
stance, the dilemma of a coffee drinker, who can sweeten his coffee only with 
(whole) pieces of lump sugar and prefers more sugar to less sugar in the range of 
zero to three pieces. If you wish to obtain the utility function over the number of 
lump sugar pieces and you present the lottery (0 pieces, 0.5; 3 pieces, 0.5) to the 
decision maker (this lottery states, that you have a 50-50 chance to get a cup of 
coffee sweetened with zero or three pieces of sugar), then one of the authors 
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would like to name the number 1.3 as certainty equivalent, which is not possible 
according to the scale’s definition. 


9.4.5 Method of equal utility differences 


Another method whose concept is already known from the determination of value 
functions in Chapter 5 (where it was called the method of equal value differences) 
is the method of equal utility differences. Here, the decision maker produces an 
increasing sequence of consequences by stating certainty equivalents; these con- 
sequences should all have the same difference in utility. 

First, the decision maker chooses two consequences x, and x, such that x9 = Xypin 
and the distance between x, and x, is roughly one-fifth of the length of the interval 
[Xmins Xmac]. The decision maker is then asked to state a consequence x> such that he 
is indifferent between the lottery (x>, 0.5; xy, 0.5) and the sure payment of x;. As it 
then holds true that w(x,) = 0.5-u(x2) + 0.5-u(xy), we immediately conclude that 
u(x>) — u(x;) = u(x) — u(xp), i-e. the utility difference between x2 and x, is the same 
as the utility difference between x, and xy. Similarly, we ask for the consequence 
x; via the indifference statement x>~ (x3, 0.5: x), 0.5). x; then lies one additional 
utility step of the same size above the utility of x.. The analogy to the method of 
equal value differences in Chapter 5 should now be obvious. Similarly, for the me- 
thod of equal utility differences we cannot expect that the produced sequence of 
consequences exactly hits the maximum outcome Xj)... However, we already know 
how to solve this problem; the final normalization of the utility function simply 
occurs over a slightly larger interval containing Xo. 


9.4.6 Trade-off method for utility functions 


All previously described methods for determining utility functions suffer from the 
same issue; they assume that the decision maker’s answers to questions about cer- 
tainty equivalents to simple lotteries etc. can be interpreted in a sense that is in line 
with expected utility. In Chapter 13, we will see that this assumption is critical and 
that decision makers usually give distorted answers even if only simple lotteries 
are involved. At this point, however, we would like to stress a problem that is im- 
portant to all utility elicitation methods discussed so far. When making intuitive 
decisions (like when answering questions for certainty equivalents to simple lotte- 
ries), small probabilities have a larger impact on the evaluation of a lottery than 
expected utility theory prescribes. Other probabilities are systematically over- or 
under-weighted as well. Neglecting these distortions results in systematically dis- 
torted utility functions. Bleichrodt et al. (2001) analyze how one can adjust an- 
swers that suffer from systematically distorted probabilities and hence elicit undis- 
torted utility functions. The exact approach, however, is beyond the scope of this 
book and we refer the reader to the original paper. 

An alternative is to apply methods which do not suffer from these biases. The 
trade-off method (which has nothing in common with the trade-off method from 
Chapter 6 except for the name) by Wakker and Deneffe (1996) is one of these me- 
thods. Compared with previous methods, it is more complicated. This is however 
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more than offset as distorted probabilities no longer result in a distorted utility 
function. 

The basic idea of the trade-off method for eliciting utility functions is similar to 
the method of equal utility differences. The decision maker produces a sequence 
of consequences which all have the same utility difference. While the method of 
equal utility differences breaks down if the probability p= 0.5 is systematically 
distorted (e.g. is treated like a probability of 0.4), the trade-off method is immune 
to such a bias. 

The trade-off method requires two consequences x, and x, with x, > x, to be 
chosen such that they — in the best case — lie outside of the interval [Xpin. Xmax] of 
relevant consequences (the two consequences x, and x, are only needed for com- 
parison reasons; we assume they are less than X,,,i,). 

Again, we set xy=Xjj, and the decision maker is asked for a consequence x, that 
makes him indifferent between the lotteries (xp, p; X%g, |p) and (x), p: x;, 1p). 
Presumably, a probability of p= 0.5 will make this question particularly easy to 
answer. However, the trade-off method works with every other p. Some algebra 
shows that this indifference statement implies u(x,) — u(x») = p/(1—p):(u(xg)A(xp)). 
The utility difference between x, and x, is given by the value p/(1—p)-(u(x,)-2(x))). 
This value is unknown and furthermore it is affected by the potentially distorted 
probabilies p and (1—p). However, it is not necessary to know this value of the 
utility difference because the next step delivers a similar insight. We ask the deci- 
sion maker for a consequence x, that makes him indifferent between 
(X), Pi Xy. l—p) and (x2, p: X», |—p). From this indifference, we deduce that the utili- 
ty difference between x, and x, is also given by the same value 
u(x2) — u(x;) = p/(1—p)-(a(xq)acdx,)). In particular we conclude that 
u(x2) — u(x,) = u(x;) — u(xp) and this holds true independent of the exact choice of 
the potentially distorted probability p. The next steps are obvious now: we pro- 
duce a whole series of indifference statements (x; p3Xy, 1—p) ~ (Xi«1, Pi Xp, 1—p) 
which all result in equal utility indifferences. A convenient choice of x, and x; (the 
closer they are, the smaller the distances in the sequence of consequences become) 
makes it possible for us to reach (or exceed) the consequence X»,,. Within four to 
five steps, as in the method of equal utility differences. The normalization of the 
utility function is then as usual. 

We want to illustrate the trade-off method with an example. Assume a decision 
maker wants to know’ his utility function on the _ interval 
[Xin = €1,000, Xnay = €10,000]. We set x, = €100 and x, = €500, so that these two 
consequences lie outside of the previously specified interval. The next steps are 
shown in Figure 9-18. In a first step, we ask for a consequence x, that makes the 
decision maker indifferent between the lotteries (€1,000, 30%; €100, 70%) and 
(x, 30%; €500, 70%). As already noted, we expect a probability of p = 0.5 to ease 
the whole procedure for the decision maker. For didactical reasons, however, we 
here chose p=0.3. Assume the decision maker states x, =€2,500. Then, in a 
second step, we ask for x» that makes him indifferent between the lotteries 
(€2,500, 30%; €100, 70%) and (x2, 30%; €500, 70%). We obtain a further value, 
say, ¥2 = €6,000 that we can use for the next step. Assume the decision maker re- 
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veals x;=€11,000; we then stop the elicitation process as €11,000 exceeds 
Xmax = € 10,000. 


Ps Xo= €1 ,000 4 Xy 
0.3 03 ; 
K Only unknown variable 
1) om a oS in indifference statement 
0.7 07 
x, = €100 xp = €500 
age xX, = €2,500 al Xo 
F . x, Only unknown variable 
2) om ~ oT in indifference statement 
0.7 0.7 
x, = €100 x, = €500 
; ra Xo = €6,000 ; a X3 
; : w Only unknown variable 
3) ar ~ om in indifference statement 
0.7 07 
x, = €100 xy = €500 


Figure 9-18: Lotteries and indifference statements in the trade-off method 


The resulting points on the decision maker's utility function are shown in Fig- 
ure 9-19, To facilitate the understanding, we have plotted two utility axes: on the 
left hand side, a non-normalized, arbitrarily scaled utility axis and on the right 
hand side a utility axis normalized on the interval [xy = €1,000, x; = €11,000). 
You can see that, on the non-normalized utility axis, the scaled utility difference 
(1—p)/p:[1(x»)-t(x,)] resulting from the utility difference w(x,)-2(x,) and our 
choice of the lottery’s probability p = 0.3 determine the equal utility difference be- 
tween all three elicited utility values w(x;), u(x2) and u(x;). The well-known nor- 
malization then leads to the utility values u(x,) = 1/3, w(x2) = 2/3 and w(x;)= 1 as 
is depicted on the normalized utility axis on the right hand side. 
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Figure 9-19; Utility function elicited with the trade-off method 


9.4.7 Consistency check 


Now that we have presented the methods, you should practice them with practical 
examples. In doing so, you will notice that the utility function can be different for 
the same decision problem and the same decision maker depending on the method 
of determination. Considering that the determination of utility functions is about 
the measurement of preferences and that measuring methods can cause errors and 
systematic distortions, you will not be surprised by the different utility functions. 
Inconsistencies can not only occur within a method, but also between methods. In 
certain methods, especially in those that use small probabilities and do not make 
attempts to avoid distortions like the trade-off method does, strong systematic dis- 
tortions can even occur (Hershey et al, 1982, Hershey and Schoemaker 1985). To 
avoid these distortions, the utility function should be determined with different 
methods. Analogous to the approach for the determination of a utility function 
with only one elicitation method, inconsistencies between two or more methods 
should be pointed out to the decision maker. Inconsistencies should be compen- 
sated by averaging or one should continue by use of the concept of incomplete in- 
formation (cf. Section 10.2.2). This feedback and the questioning with different 
methods can be carried out especially well by use of an interactive computer pro- 
gram (von Nitzsch and Weber 1986). 

A thorough determination of the utility function is an art. Decision makers 
normally do not have their utility function readily accessible in their minds. They 
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often establish their preference during the interview; the way of questioning can 
hence easily have some influence on the determined utility function. 

For the prescriptive application of utility theory, it is important that the prob- 
lems related to behavioral science should not lead to a rejection of the theory; they 
rather show that decision makers cannot unaidedly fulfill rationality claims in 
simple — and even less in complex — decision situations. The descriptive findings 
on systematic distortions are quite significant for prescriptive decision science 
since they demonstrate an intensified need for decision support and point out the 
necessity of methods to avoid such distortions. The development of the trade-off 
method for eliciting utility functions is a good example here. Without descriptive 
findings about the evaluation and perception of (distorted) probabilities, this — 
admittedly rather complicated — method would not have been invented. The trade- 
off method’s complexity, however, is more than offset by its immunity against 
distorted probabilities. 


9.4.8 Determination of the utility function on the basis of the decision 
maker’s risk attitude 


In addition to direct questioning with the aid of reference-lotteries, the decision 
maker’s risk attitude can also be used to determine the utility function. As derived 
before, a risk-averse decision maker must have a concave utility function and a 
risk-prone decision maker must have a convex utility function. If the decision 
maker knows that he has a monotonically increasing utility function and that he is 
risk-averse, the admissible range for the utility function can be strongly limited by 
only one single question. Figure 9-20 clarifies the following argumentation. 

If the point (x, u(x)) was determined by questioning the decision maker, a mo- 
notonically increasing, concave utility function can only be located in the shaded 
area. By clever choice of a few consequences, the admissible range of the utility 
function can in addition be strongly limited due to the decision maker’s general 
statement of risk aversion. 
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Figure 9-20: Possible range of the utility function 


The utility function can possibly be determined more easily if more precise state- 
ments about the risk attitude are available. In sections 9.3.3 and 9.3.4, we have 
gotten to know the concepts of absolute and relative risk aversion and simulta- 
neously saw that certain classes of utility functions are characterized by a constant 
(absolute and relative) risk attitude. If one knows that a decision maker has con- 
stant risk attitude, only the free parameters of the corresponding class of utility 
functions have to be determined. We want to explain this approach for the case of 
constant absolute and constant relative risk aversion. 

Now let us first assume that the decision maker has constant absolute risk aver- 
sion (CARA) — i.e., that his Arrow/Pratt measure r(x) is constant. Whether this is 
indeed the case can for example be checked by use of the certainty equivalent cri- 
terion that we discussed in Section 9.3.4. If one adds a quantity 5 to each conse- 
quence, the new lottery’s certainty equivalent has to equal CE + 6. The constancy 
of the risk measure can quite easily be checked for some chosen lotteries by varia- 
tion of 6 and by direct determination of the certainty equivalents. As described 
earlier in Section 9.3.4, for CARA the decision maker’s utility function is: 


u(ix)=a+Be™ = withe=r(x)>OandB <0. (9.21) 


Since a and f are scaling constants which scale the utility function on the in- 
terval [0, 1], only the parameter c = r(x), the constant Arrow/Pratt risk measure, 
has to be determined. To accomplish this, a basic-reference-lottery can be pre- 
sented to the decision maker for which he has to determine the certainty equiva- 
lent or, if that was given as well, a quantity of the basic-reference-lottery so that 
he is indifferent between certainty equivalent and basic-reference-lottery. From 
this indifference statement the parameter c (= r(x)) can be derived. 
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We want to present two possibilities for the determination of the parameter c. 
The first one requires the indication of a certainty equivalent for a 50-50 lottery, 
the second and mathematically easier method requires the somewhat harder indi- 
cation of an indifference probability. 

With the first method, we assume that a decision maker has a constant Ar- 
row/Pratt measure and he stated his certainty equivalent to be €3.80 for the lottery 
(€10, 0.5; €0, 0.5). It holds: 


EU(lottery) = (CE), i.e 


9.22 
0.5(a+Be“'")+0.5(a+Be “*)=a+fpee**, mee 


(9.22) is equivalent to 0.5 e*° WL 05=e°%*, An approximate solution of this 
equation using methods included in spreadsheet programs results in c = 0.1. One 
can compute the coefficients @ and f from the following two equations: 


a+peo!=] 


- (9.23) 
a+Bpe°" =0, 


We get a= 1.58 and #=—1.58. In order to simplify the computation in the deter- 
mination of parameter c, one can also prepare a chart that indicates the value of c 
depending on the risk premium. It holds for the lottery above: 


RP=0.62> c=r(x)=0.05 
RP= 1.2 >c=7(x)=0.1 
RP=2.1S>c=r(x)=0.2 
RP=3.63 > c=r(x)=0.5 
RP=4.31=>c=r(x)= 1. 


For the second method for the determination of c, one assumes directly the stan- 
dardized form of the exponential utility function instead of assuming (9.21): 


XX 
~¢ Lt] 


e Xmax—* min 


u(x) = a sl alto (9.24) 

l-—e 

The decision maker is then presented with the BRL (min 23 Xmas | — p) and he is 

asked to state the probability p for which he is indifferent between the BRL and 

the safe consequence x= 0.5 (Xi + Xmax). The desired constant c of the utility 
function can be deduced directly from the indifference probability. It holds that: 


e=2In( i, (9.25) 
Pp 


If not the absolute risk attitude but instead the relative risk attitude r*(x) =x + r(x) 
is constant, the utility function again can be determined directly in an analogous 
way. See section 9.3.4 for a description of what CRRA utility function looks like 
(equation (9.16)). 
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Even though the function looks somewhat more complicated, only the constant 
quantity x - r(x) has to be determined, as in the case of constant absolute risk aver- 
sion (CARA), by an indifference statement. An outline of further connections be- 
tween risk attitude and the shape of the utility function can be found in Harvey 
(1981). 


9.5 Computation of the optimal alternative 


After the utility function has been determined, the alternatives can be put in order 
for a given decision problem. This way, the optimal alternative can of course be 
determined as well. The kind of determination depends on the chosen display for- 
mat of the alternatives. 

If the alternatives are given in the form of a decision matrix or in the lottery 
format, the expected utility of the alternative can easily be computed. The ex- 
pected utility equals the sum of the products of the consequences’ utilities and the 
probabilities for the consequences’ occurrence. As a reminder, the formula 9.3 is 
repeated: 


EU(a) = > Pi u(a;) (9.26) 
i=| 


This display format implies a single-stage decision situation and a finite number of 
consequences. An example from Chapter 2 shall serve to demonstrate this case. 
The decision matrix in Table 9-3 contains profits in thousands of euros. 


Table 9-3: Decision matrix with consequences evaluated in thousands of euros 


Si Si 8 83 Sa 8s SH - 
p(si) 0.10 0.15 0.15 0.30 0.20 0.10 

a 0 15 15 15 15 IS 

b —20 —5 10 25 25 25 

c —40 —25 —10 5 20 35 


After the consequences have been evaluated with the utility function (CARA with 
c = 0.02): 


u(x) = 1.287—-0.578- e °°* (9.27) 


the decision matrix reads as in Table 9-4. 
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Table 9-4: Decision matrix with consequences evaluated in utility 


Si S) Ss $3 Sy Ss So 
Psi) 0.10 0.15 0.15 0.30 0.20 0.10 
a 0,71 0.86 0.86 0.86 0.86 0.86 
b 0,43 0.65 0.81 0,94 0.94 0,94 
c 0.00 0.33 0.58 0,76 0.90 1.00 


The expected utilities of the alternatives amount to: 


EU(a)=0.845 
EU(6)=0.825 
EU(c)= 0.645. 


A rational decision maker would hence choose alternative a. 

Infinite consequence sets — as for instance defined by the normal distribution - 
are prevalent in many applications. Capital market theory generally assumes that 
stock returns are normally distributed. In case of a continuous distribution, the ex- 
pected utility of a lottery can be written as: 


EU(a)=[ “wa fade (9.28) 


where u(x) represents the utility function and f(x) represents the density function 
of the distribution of the consequences of alternative a. For continuous distribu- 
tions and piecewise linear utility functions, the expected utility can usually be cal- 
culated easily, Often the computation is also possible if the functional shape of the 
utility function as well as the density function is given. In the literature, tables can 
be found that indicate the expected utility for certain types of probability distribu- 
tions and certain shapes of the utility function. Relatively easy expected utility 
formulas arise for the case of the exponential utility function (utility function with 
constant absolute risk aversion, cp. Keeney and Raiffa 1976, p. 202). The certainty 
equivalent (and hence also the expected) can be determined especially easy in case 
the consequences are normally distributed and the decision maker has an exponen- 
tial utility function with risk attitude parameter c. This is also referred to as the so- 
called “hybrid-approach” (Bamberg 1986). In this case it holds that: 


CE(a) =u '(EU(a))=EV(a)— 1/2: e: Var(a). (9.29) 


In a multi-stage model, as can be represented by a decision tree, the objective of 
the considerations must be to find the optimal multi-stage alternative (=strategy). 
For cases of multi-stage decision problems, we have distinguished two display 
formats. If the strategies are given in the form of a decision matrix, the determina- 
tion of the optimal strategy is equivalent to the determination of the optimal alter- 
native in the single-stage model. As is made clear in the example above, one hence 
calculates the expected utility of the strategies, orders the strategies and chooses 
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the optimal strategy. However, we have seen before that it can be desirable to 
represent the multi-stage decision problem in the form of a decision tree. The pro- 
cedure is then as follows: 

In the decision tree, the strategy with maximal expected utility can be deter- 
mined by the ro//l-back-method. The procedure is as follows: 


The consequences are first evaluated using the utility function. 

Starting from the consequences, one moves to the preceding decision node. 
Here, the expected utility of all alternatives given at this decision node is 
calculated, The alternative with the highest expected utility is determined 
and all others are eliminated. 

4. After all decision nodes of the last stage were dealt with in this way, one 
proceeds the same way for the penultimate stage. Arriving at the first deci- 
sion node, the optimal alternative with the highest expected utility is then 
determined. 


wn 


The roll-back-method shall be illustrated with an example. For that purpose, we 
resort to the oil drill-problem which is prevalent in literature. It is to be decided 
whether a seismic test should be made before an oil drill, whether drilling should 
be conducted directly or whether it should be decided not to drill at all. Fig- 
ure 9-21 displays the decision tree for this problem with the consequences indi- 
cated in thousands of euros as well as in utility values, which result from an as- 
sumed utility function. This utility function is defined over the interval 
[—€130,000, €270,000]. 

In the rol/l-back-method, the consequences have to be examined backwards, un- 
til a decision node is reached. We begin with the decision node obtained if a test 
was conducted and the test result was beneficial. If drilling will not occur, a utility 
of 0.641 is certain; this corresponds to a loss of €30,000 because of the test costs. 
The alternative “drill” has an expected utility of 0.85 - 0.995 + 0.15 - 0 = 0.846; 
the alternative “drill” is chosen as it yields the higher expected utility and the al- 
ternative “no drill” is eliminated, as displayed in Figure 9-21. In this fashion, the 
entire decision tree is completed backwards. The numbers in the boxes signify ex- 
pected utility values. It can be seen that the strategy “seismic test, drill in case the 
result is beneficial, do not drill in case the result is disadvantageous” has the high- 
est expected utility with 0.764, followed by the strategy “do not drill” with 0.738. 
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Revenue Utility 


in €1,000 
Do not drill -30 0.641 
Oil 

270 0.9! 

0.6 0.85 aaa 
Seismic Drill 015 

Nooll__« 430 0.000 
0.4 Do not drill -30 0.641 
270 0.995 


“\No oll 4 430 0,000 


7———~<] 300 1.000 
Drill without test 


Nooil 4 400 0.263 


Do not drill {—— $$ $_$__—_<] 0 0.738 


Figure 9-21; Decision tree for the oil drill-problem 


The roll-back-method cannot be conducted for every arbitrary preference theory. 
However, it can be shown for expected utility theory, that the elimination of alter- 
natives with lesser expected utility does not falsify the global optimum. This prop- 
erty in utility theory is essentially based upon the validity of the independence 
axiom. If probabilities could not be multiplied (reduction of compound lotteries 
axiom) or if irrelevant branches of the decision tree could not be neglected (inde- 
pendence axiom), the rol/-back-method would be invalid. 

In the roll-back-method, only the optimal strategy in terms of the maximal ex- 
pected utility is determined, The decision maker does not receive any information 
about all other possible strategies. If one wants to compare a second best strategy 
to the best strategy in the way of a sensitivity analysis (which will be discussed in 
the next chapter) the ro//-back-method cannot serve as an adequate selection me- 
thod. All strategies that need to be considered in this case would have to be pre- 
sented within a decision matrix and would have to be evaluated with the expected 
utility criterion. 


2 One example for a problematic decision calculus in this respect is the cost-benefit ratio (ef. 
Case study E in Eisenftihr et al. 2001). 
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9.6 Utility theory and risk 


9.6.1 Connection between value and utility function 


Can we now truly characterize the risk behavior of decision makers with the utility 
function, for instance with the aid of the Arrow/Pratt measure? Unfortunately, the 
term “risk averse” is not unambiguous, i.e. it does not necessarily imply that a de- 
cision maker in all situations “avoids risk”. The reason for the concavity of the 
utility function can lie in the fact that the decision maker obtains only decreasing 
marginal value (in terms of a value function) from increasing safe values of the 
objective variable; this would suffice for his value function of this objective varia- 
ble to be concave. The utility function’s concavity can also be due to the decision 
maker’s dread of risky situations. A precise statement about the risk attitude 
would only be obtained if the risk attitude were measured relative to the value 
function, Assume that the following relation between the value function and the 
utility function of a decision maker holds: u(x) = f(v(x)). Statements about the rela- 
tive risk behavior of this decision maker could be derived from a comparison of 
the curvature of the utility function and the value function (where “relative risk 
behavior” means relative to the value function, not relative to final wealth like for 
the Arrow/Pratt measure). Whenever we look at the risk behavior of a decision 
maker relative to the value function in the following, we want to talk about his in- 
trinsic risk attitude. An example shall serve for explanatory purposes (based on 
Dyer and Sarin 1982), 

Assume that you are indifferent between two oranges and the lottery 
(0 oranges, 0.5; 8 oranges, 0.5), and your utility function on the interval 
[0 oranges, 8 oranges] is monotonically increasing. You would thus be classified 
as risk averse since your certainty equivalent is smaller than the expected value of 
the lottery, 

Let us now initially assume that you are indifferent between the safe transitions 
(0 oranges —> 2 oranges) and (2 oranges —> 8 oranges). In this case, the risk pre- 
mium can be explained by the value function: measurable value function and utili- 
ty function are identical for the considered points. You are risk neutral relative to 
the value function, i.e. you are intrinsically risk neutral. 

Let us alternatively assume that you have a linear value function on the interval 
[0 oranges, 8 oranges], i.e. you are indifferent between (0 oranges —> 4 oranges) 
and (4 oranges —> 8 oranges). In this case, the risk aversion cannot be explained 
by the value function. The utility function is “more concave” than the value func- 
tion, i.e. you are intrinsically risk averse. This case is once again clarified in Fig- 
ure 9-22. 

We want to only briefly refer to papers that theoretically investigate the intrin- 
sic risk attitude of decision makers (Krelle and Coenen 1968, Dyer and Sarin 
1982, Sarin 1982, Wilhelm 1986, Kiirsten 1992a and 1992b). Let us mention the 
work of Smidts (1997) who empirically determines the utility and value functions 
of 200 Dutch farmers. He is able to show that these functions differ significantly 
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from each other and that the relation between both functions can best be described 
by an exponential function. 

The fact that risk and value conception in utility calculus are inseparably con- 
nected has evoked great uncertainty, especially in the German literature. At this 
point, we can see no necessity to pick up the discussion. The questions that have 
been raised are answered clearly in the papers that were previously quoted. A nice, 
concluding examination can be found in Bamberg et al. (2008) and Dyckhoff 
(1993). 


Utility 


1 


0.75 


0.5 


0.25 


oo 412 83 4 8&8 & F Oranges 


Figure 9-22: Utility and value function for intrinsic risk aversion 


9.6.2 Risk definition for equal expected value of lotteries 


So far we have approached the objective of learning something about the risk of a 
lottery by just a small step. Rothschild and Stiglitz (1970) simplify the problem by 
only considering lotteries with identical expected values. 

They give three alternative definitions for the relation “lottery a is riskier than 
lottery 5”. They prove the equivalence of the definitions, meaning that they can all 
be applied in place of each other. The definitions are: a lottery a is riskier than a 
lottery 5 if and only if: 


1. every risk averse decision maker (in terms of utility theory) prefers a over 
b; 

2. acan be derived from 4 by adding a random variable with an expected val- 
ue of zero to each possible outcome of b: 

3. a was derived from 4 by a mean preserving spread. In a mean preserving 
spread, elements are taken from the center of the distribution of 4 and are 
transformed to the edge of the distribution without this transformation 
changing the expected value of b. 
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The relation gained by the three equivalent definitions “lottery a is riskier than lot- 
tery b” is strongly based on utility theory. The relation is not equivalent to the 
statement “a has a greater variance than 5”; variance is no measure for a lottery’s 
risk in terms of utility theory. Alternatively, expressed somewhat more formally, 
the risk premium only approximately equals half of the variance multiplied by the 
Arrow/Pratt measure. 

Consider for instance the three lotteries: 


a=(€30, 0,5; €10, 0,5) 
b=(€25, 0,8; €0, 0,2) 
c=(€40, 0,2; €15, 0,8). 


All lotteries have identical expected value (€20) as well as identical variance 
(€°100). Nevertheless, a risk averse decision maker whose preference is given for 
instance by the utility function w(x) = 1 —e °1* should have the following prefe- 
rence order: ¢c > a > b. 


9.6.3 Utility — A function of value and risk? 


We want to continue trying to answer the question what the risk of a lottery is. 
The background of this question also contains the search for the possibility of un- 
derstanding the expected utility of a lottery as a function of the expected value and 
risk of the lottery. In everyday language, alternatives are often evaluated by com- 
paring the risk as the “bad” and the expected value as the “good” of the alterna- 
tives. For example, the expected profit of an investment is considered too small 
compared to the risk that needs to be borne. The theoretically correct expected 
utility is (very) rarely used in the line of reasoning. It is hence important to under- 
stand the connection between calculi that are based on expected value and risk on 
the one side and those based on utility theory on the other side. Two approaches to 
analyze the connection can be distinguished (cp. in more detail on the approaches 
and on this section Sarin and Weber 1993a). 

One possibility consists in separately determining risk and value of lotteries 
and then composing preference judgments of both components. The decision 
maker is asked directly about risk assessment and value estimation. In doing so, a 
definition of risk and value is not needed — merely the decision maker’s perception 
regarding risk and value is of interest. If the order of the lotteries regarding risk 
and the order regarding value fulfill some general properties, this order can be 
represented by a risk function and a value function. This approach requires the de- 
cision maker to actually order lotteries concerning risk and concerning value. Em- 
pirical studies have shown that this precondition is fulfilled (cp. for example Kel- 
ler et al. 1986 or the overview on risk perception in Weber 1990). More general 
risk statements about the risk of nuclear power, flying and so forth can be meas- 
ured reliably as well (cp. Slovic 1987). Burgemeister and Weber (1993) have ana- 
lyzed how respondents perceive the risk of new technologies and determined that 
decision makers are able to make risk assessments here as well, You can find an 
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overview about approaches on risk measurement in Brachinger and Weber (1997). 
The derivation of the preference discussed here has the disadvantage that the pre- 
ference, composed of risk judgments and value judgments, does not necessarily 
fulfill the rationality postulates of utility theory. Although interesting insight can 
be gained for descriptive purposes, this approach cannot (yet) convince from a 
prescriptive point of view based on expected utility theory. 

The second possibility consists of generating a preference functional equivalent 
to the utility of a lottery linking the expected value to a second quantity which is 
usually defined as the lottery’s risk. The preference, represented by the lottery’s 
utility, is the output variable here. The preference is decomposed into two compo- 
nents (expected value and risk). 

In what follows, we concentrate on the case especially important for econo- 
mists in which the expected utility of a lottery a is based on the expected value 
and the variance (Jia and Dyer 1996 provide a more general approach). 

To guarantee the rationality of the preference functional, it must hold that: 


EU(a) = f(EW(a), Var(a)). (9.30) 


Risky alternatives are represented by expected value and variance in many areas 
of business economics. Modern capital market theory is based on this, marketing 
strategies are characterized in this way, and this approach has also attracted atten- 
tion in strategic planning. The expected value-variance-rule is also called the 
(u,a)-rule because of the two dimensions, namely expected value and variance or 
expected value and standard deviation. An alternative can be represented in a two 
dimensional diagram. 


Figure 9-23: (41,0)-diagram 
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Three alternatives a, 5, c are depicted in Figure 9-23. Alternative c is dominated 
for risk averse decision makers because it has a higher risk and a smaller expected 
value compared to a. This is referred to as (4,0)-dominance. If a decision maker is 
risk averse in terms of Arrow-Pratt, he has a concave utility function. The utility 
indifference curves in the (u,o)-diagram are, however, convex for risk averse de- 
cision makers as displayed in Figure 9-23. A higher risk, measured by a higher va- 
riance or standard deviation, requires a higher expected value to yield the same 
utility. A risk neutral or slightly risk averse decision maker will choose alternative 
6 in Figure 9-23, a more risk averse decision maker will prefer a over b. 

In the following, we want to discuss the case in which a decomposition of a lot- 
tery’s expected utility in expected value and variance is possible. Based on the 
considerations of Jia and Dyer (1996), we already know that a decomposition is 
not possible for arbitrary risky alternatives and utility functions. A certain class of 
utility functions or a certain distribution type of the consequences has to be avail- 
able (Schneeweifs 1967). 

For the special case of quadratic utility functions, the expected utility of a lot- 
tery can be written as a function of expected value and variance of the lottery. It 
holds that: 


EU(a) = EV(a)—a[EV(a)’ + Var(a)], a>0. (9.31) 
The corresponding quadratic utility functions read as follows: 
u(x) =x—-ar’. (9.32) 


The functions are monotonically increasing in the interval [x,,,, 1/2a)]. 

In order to establish the equivalence between expected utility theory and ex- 
pected value-variance-approach, the amount of acceptable lotteries (i.e. the 
amount of acceptable probability distributions of consequences) can also be re- 
stricted. In case the consequences are normally distributed, it can be shown that 
the expected utility of the lottery is equivalent to a preference function based on 
expected value and variance. 

Utility function and distribution can certainly be restricted simultaneously as 
well; this was outlined in Chapter 9.5 in the form of the hybrid approach, 

The necessary conditions for the decomposition of expected utility into ex- 
pected value and variance are fulfilled only in few cases. Therefore, you should 
take care whenever confronted with expected value-variance-rules in the course of 
your studies. As explained in Section 9.3.4, the quadratic utility function has the 
undesirable property that absolute as well as relative risk attitude increase with 
growing wealth. Furthermore, the discrete set of states considered in this book and 
the set of states prevailing in many real decision situations do not permit any nor- 
mal distributions. 
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9.1 
(a) What is the relationship between a value function and a utility function? 
(b) Describe two methods to determine utility function and, if applicable, de- 
scribe the analogous methods of determining value functions. 


9.2 
Annette, Lucas, and Martin each have a ticket for a tombola which pays out €100 
with a probability of 0.2, and €10 with a probability of 0.8. The utility functions 
are defined as follows: 

— Annette: u(x) =0,002x° +x 

— Lucas: u(x) =logx 

— Martin:  wu(x)=0,4x+ 100. 


(a) Draw the three utility functions using the usual normalization to [1; 0]. 

(b) Someone wants to buy a ticket from them for €25. Who would participate 
in that deal? 

(c) Define the risk premium for every person. 


9.3 
Lothar Lotter has to order these three lotteries according to his preference: 


0.4 0.4 _= 100 
0s 
a oor 30 b oon 40 c 
—, 
04 0.2 Sate 


He asks the decision theoretician Bernd Nulli for help. The expert suggests order- 
ing the lotteries according to the utility value. Lothar determines his utility func- 
tion, which is w(x)=x/50—x"/ 10,000. To make sure he makes the right decision, 
Lothar enlists the help of the investment analyst Miller-Sigman, a proponent of the 
\t-o-principle. He advises Lothar to decide depending on the expected value and 
the variance of each lottery. Miller-Sigman also assists Lothar in defining a p-o- 
preference function. It is {y1,0)=p1/50—(w? +.67)/ 10,000. 

Which preference orders are the results of the two approaches for Lothar? 
Please comment on the results. 


9.4 

Jack accidently damages Ute’s vase which is of high but hard to estimate value. In 
order to settle the claim, Klaus’s insurance makes Ute an offer of €10,000. Ute 
considers whether to accept the offer or to ask a lawyer to file a claim for €50,000. 
Ute assumes that the insurance will react by offering €25,000 or repeating the of- 
fer of €10,000; she thinks both alternatives are equally likely. Ute would accept 
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€25,000 if it were offered. If the offer of €10,000 is repeated she would have the 
choice of accepting it or taking legal action, again with an uncertain result. She 
thinks that the outcomes of €10,000, €25,000 and €50,000 are equally likely. 


1. Depict the decision problem in a decision tree, 
2. Show three strategies from which Ute can choose. 
3. Which strategy would Ute pick if she had the following utility function: 


50,000° 


u(x) = 


9.5 

A decision-maker has constant relative risk aversion. His certainty equivalent for 
the lottery (E100, 0.5; €20, 0.5) is equal to €50. State a utility function which is in 
line with this for the interval [€20; €100] and normalize the values to lie between 
O and I. 


9.6 

The number of job losses as a result of the upcoming reorganization of Lien PLC 
is still unsure but it is estimated that it could lie between 0 and 2,000. The works 
committee is indifferent between a 50-50 lottery of losing 2,000 or 0 jobs and a 
sure loss of 500 jobs. Other valid statements are (0, 0.5; 500, 0.5) ~ 200 and 
(500, 0.5; 2,000, 0.5) ~ 900. 


(a) Draw a sketch and interpolate by fitting a curve. 

(b) Does the curve show risk aversion or risk proclivity? 

(c) You have to choose from three alternatives. For procedure a, 300, 600, and 
1,000 job losses are estimated with a probability of 1/3 each. Procedure 4 
means a loss of 500 jobs. For procedure c, 0 job losses are estimated with a 
probability of 0.25, 300 job losses with a probability of 0.5, and 2,000 job 
losses with a probability of 0.25. Which alternative does the works commit- 
tee prefer to be consistent with its utility function? 


9.7 
Slovic and Tversky (1974) present arguments for and against the validity of the 
independence axiom to decision-makers. Do you know any? 


9.8 
For the next week, look out for the contexts in which the word “risk” appears. 
How can these statements be classified according to the discussion in section 9.3? 


9.9 
A decision-maker has the utility function u(x)=Vx+a_ and the value function 
wWx)=Invx+a with x>0,a>0. 


(a) Which ts the absolute risk attitude of the decision-maker and how does it 
develop with increasing wealth x? 
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(b) Which is the risk attitude relative to his wealth x and how does it develop 
if the wealth increases? 

(c) Which risk attitudes does the decision-maker have relative to his value 
function? 

(d) Comment on the different results. 


9.10 
A decision-maker has a constant relative risk aversion of 0.5, Determine a match- 
ing utility function and normalize it to values between 0 and | for x € [0; 100]. 


911 

Which method to determine the utility function was used in the following inter- 
view? Which advantages and disadvantages result from the different methods? 
Draw the utility function of the decision-maker and characterize their risk attitude. 


(a) The interview of Alfred about his certainty equivalents for lotteries with 
two equally likely outcomes (p = 0.5) resulted in: 


- oe 1* lottery a lottery 3° lottery 4 lottery 
Xn 2,000 800 350 2,000 
Xai 0 0 0 800 


Certainty equivalent 800 350 100 1,200 


The following utility values are given: 
u(2,000)= | 
u(0)=0. 
(b) Decision-maker Boris is asked for probabilities which make him indiffe- 
rent between given basic reference lotteries and certainty equivalents: 


Xmae = 2,000 u(2,000)= 1 
Xmn=0 u(0)=0. 
Certainty equivalent 400 800 1,200 1,600 
p*(Xmax) 0.15 0.3 0.5 0.7 


9.12 

The scrap rate in a tool production facility has increased dramatically in the last 
month. Currently, the fraction of scrap amounts to 20% and costs of €500,000. 
The high amount of scrap indicates an error in the production technology which 
can be corrected with 90% probability by stopping the production process. If the 
error is not corrected, it has to be assumed that the costs of the last period will 
continue to occur. With a probability of 10%, the high amount of scrap occurred 
only by chance and will be normal again in the next period. Stopping production 
costs €300,000 for sure. Stopping can also lead to not fulfilling a big order on time 
with a probability of 50% which would mean opportunity costs of €400,000. 
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(a) Draw a decision tree for the situation described. 

(b) Which decision should Frieda Fear with a utility function w(x)=2- 
2x/10°—(x—10°)/ 10" make if she only looks at the costs for the next 
month? 


9.13 
An investor has constant absolute risk aversion. As you can see from the formula 
9.29, the utility in case of uncertain final wealth which is normal distributed with 
expected value j1 and variance o” can also be defined as jt — 1/2 ¢ 0”. 
The investor can choose between two alternative investment strategies: 
—  Ariskless government bond, return 5%, riskless (o° = 0); 
— Arisky bond with normal distributed return, expected return tt = 20%, va- 
riance o° = 0.25, 


The investor’s risk parameter is c = 0.1, his original wealth wo is 100. 


(a) First assume the investor wants to invest all of his wealth into only one of 
the two investment alternatives. Which of the two will he choose? 

(b) Calculate the value of the risk parameter c (keeping all other parameters 
constant) which makes the investor indifferent between the two alterna- 
tives. 

(c) After reading the bestseller Live more happily by Diversification, the in- 
vestor realizes that he can achieve higher utility by investing in both al- 
ternatives. Calculate which split is optimal. 

(d) Which characteristic of the normal distribution is especially precarious 
from a theoretical point of view concerning the description of possible re- 
turns of financial investment? 


9.14 
A expected utility maximizer has the utility function u(x)=a+flog(x) with B>0. 
Elicit at least 4 points on the utility function (including w(xXpi_) and w(Xax)) such 
that it is normalized on the interval [€1,000, €11,000]. Apply the following me- 
thod: 


(a) Bisection version of the variable certainty equivalent method, 
(b) Quantile version of the variable certainty equivalent method, 

(c) Variable probability method, 

(d) Method of equal utility differences, 

(e) Trade-off method for utility functions; use x,=€100 and x,=€800. 


9.15 
Heinz-Lothar is a risk averse EUT decision maker, He makes the following prefe- 
rence statement regarding the following two lotteries. 
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€8,000 €6,000 
05 0.5 — 


ox < vox 


05 0.5 
“— €2,000 “™ €4,000 


(a) His risk premium (RP) for lottery LZ, is €1,000. What is his certainty equiva- 
lent (CE) for L;? 
What can be concluded for the certainty equivalent CE, that Heinz-Lothar 
assigns to lottery L»? Provide an interval that contains all possible values of 
CE,! 

(b) Heinz-Lothar now compares L, to a third lottery L; with 


wa €8,000 


0.25 


€6,000 


Ma, €2,000 


Which one will he prefer, L, or L;? 
(c) How does the certainty equivalent for L; compare to the certainty equiva- 
lent for lottery L>? 


9.16 
(a) Bill is expected utility maximizer. His risk premium for a lottery 
a=(€100, 40 %; €50, 40 %; €0, 20%) is €10. What is his certainty 
equivalent (CE) for this lottery? 
(b) Use the result from subtask | and the independence axiom to conclude 
what risk premium Bill assigns to the lottery 
b= (€100, 56%; €50, 16%; €0, 28%). 


9.17 
Angela is an expected utility maximizer with utility function u(x) = vx. 


(a) Will Angela’s decisions reflect risk aversion, risk neutrality, or risk pro- 


clivity? 
i €100 
05 
A os €25 
02 
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(b) What is Angela’s risk premium regarding the lottery 4? 

(c) Angela considers lottery 4 to be as attractive as a lottery B which has the 
consequences €100 and €0 only. What probabilities must be assigned to 
the outcomes of lottery B to result in such an indifference statement? 

(d) Visualize the indifference statement above in a three-outcome-triangle. 

(e) What is the slope of the indifference curves? 

(f) Determine another lottery C that is in the interior of the same three- 
outcome-triangle (i.e. is not placed on the boundaries of the triangle) and 
has a certainty equivalent of €25. Do not use the explicit utility function 
to derive C but argue via the three-outcome-triangle. 
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Case Study: Petroleum and natural gas exploration at the Phillips 
Petroleum Company 


Source: Walls et al. (1995). 


In the late 1980s and early 1990s, the business division North American Eastern 
Onshore Exploration of the Phillips Petroleum Company was responsible for pe- 
troleum and gas explorations alongside the east and south coast. The managers 
wanted to use a consistent risk measure in the selection of the projects in order to 
compare projects with very different risks and to maintain a well-balanced portfo- 
lio of drilling projects. In addition, they wanted a technique to be able to decide on 
appropriate stakes in other companies’ projects, to which they committed for the 
purpose of diversification. 

The authors of the article developed a special computer program Discovery. 
Based on expected utility theory, it provided the opportunity to assess the projects 
in accordance with the management’s risk preferences. The yardstick was the cer- 
tainty equivalent of the project, which is the safe amount of money equivalent to 
the project fraught with risk according to the management’s risk attitude. 

The management of the business division settled for the assumption of constant 
risk aversion. This is (except for linear) only given for exponential utility func- 
tions. If the risk aversion coefficient c is known, the certainty equivalent can simp- 
ly be calculated as: 


n 
cr=—1 nf Sr em | 
Cet 


where p;is the probability of the consequence / and x; is its monetary value. 

For a given project, one could now examine the certainty equivalent for varous 
values of c. If one varied the shareholding quota in the project, one could compare 
the resulting functions and find out from which value of ¢ on the certainty equiva- 
lent of a low, e.g. 50%, share exceeded the certainty equivalent of a higher, e.g. 
100%, share. The managers could determine the optimal share in a given project 
for a fixed risk aversion measure c. 

With the aid of the software it was possible to examine, how the risk of a 
project could be reduced by additional seismic information. The program com- 
puted the value of this additional information according to the expected profit as 
well as according to the certainty equivalent. 

Since the investment capital was scarce, one strived to put the available drill 
projects in a preference order. For a fixed c, the program computes the shareholder 
quota with the highest certainty equivalent for each project and then arranges the 
options in descending order. This resulted in considerable differences in the rank- 
ing of the alternatives in comparison to the common criterion of expected profits. 

In order to measure the risk attitude of the division management, the authors of 
the article analyzed the drilling decisions of the recent past. They found out that 
almost all decisions in the gulf coast region were consistent with risk aversion 
coefficients between 0.03 - 10° and 0.05- 10°. The management opted to take 
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this level of c as a basis for the evaluation of new projects as well. From this point 
forward, all projects were analyzed with Discovery. 

At the time of the article’s formulation, a number of petroleum exploration 
firms used the software, sometimes only for occasional project decisions and 
sometimes to analyze the entire project portfolio. 

Resistance of managers against the software on the one hand was based on a re- 
luctance to quantify their risk aversion. On the other hand, every model is limited 
in its ability of representing reality. High demands concerning usability and trans- 
parency have to be made especially for the employment by managers without ex- 
perience with decision theory; this is achieved by reducing the program’s ability to 
model all possible complex cases. 


Chapter 10: 
Decision under risk: incomplete information 
and multiple objectives 


10.0 Summary 


|. The expected value criterion can be extended to the case of incomplete in- 
formation concerning the value function and probabilities. 

2. There are two questions concerning decisions under incomplete informa- 
tion: 
— How can the incomplete information be modeled? 
— How can preference statements be obtained from incomplete informa- 

tion? 

3. Preference statements can often be derived using simple linear program- 
ming (LP) approaches. 

4. Risk analysis is an important method for decisions under incomplete infor- 
mation concerning the value function. 

§. Sensitivity analysis is another possibility for supporting decisions under in- 
complete information. 

6. In the case of multiple objectives, preferences can be modeled by multi- 
attribute utility functions. 

7. The simplest form is the additive utility function, which is applicable if the 
requirement of the additive utility dependence of the attributes is fulfilled. 

8. The condition for the mutual utility dependence is less restrictive. It implies 
a multiplicative utility function. 


10.1 Model for decision under risk and incomplete information 
as well as sensitivity analysis 


We have repeatedly pointed out that decision-makers do not necessarily have a 
precise preference. Consequently, for decisions under risk, the case of incomplete 
information and the sensitivity analysis also have to be taken into account, analo- 
gously to the approach in Section 6.5, A decision maker will, as an example, be 
able to state the approximate certainty equivalent of a lottery. Ifa method however 
requires the decision-maker to make accurate and complete preference statements, 
this requirement can lead to a rejection of the decision maker’s decision proposi- 
tions. Both sensitivity analysis and decisions with incomplete information afford 
the decision maker the possibility of obtaining results from less than accurate 
statements, 

The sensitivity analysis starts by calculating the expected utility based on the 
exact value. The sensitivity of the decision with regard to the exact statement of 
the certainty equivalent is then analyzed, i.e. it is analyzed whether the decision 
changes if the certainty equivalent deviates within a predetermined range. 
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Decisions under incomplete — or, synonymously, partial information — do not 
require the decision-maker to be able to state an exact probability distribution. It is 
sufficient that he can define a set of probability distributions which we will de- 
noted by P(/). P(/) is the set of probability distributions that is compatible with the 
information set denoted by the letter / gathered by the decision maker. The deci- 
sion maker also does not need a unique preference and hence does not need a 
unique value function wv. The axiom of complete order is violated by the decision 
maker and the complete order is replaced by a partial one. The incompleteness of 
information concerning the utility function is modeled by the assumption that the 
decision maker has a set of utility functions denoted by U(/). The expected utility 
criterion can be extended to the case of incomplete information as follows: 


a= b=EU(a)2EU(>) fia. pe PU) and ue U(/). (10.1) 


The formula states that an alternative a is preferred over an alternative 4 if the ex- 
pected utility of a is greater than or equal to that of 4 for all feasible probability 
distributions and all feasible utility functions. If should be emphasized that the 
preference relation ,~—“ is defined with respect to the incomplete information sets 
P(J) or U(/); the preference can also be denoted ,.~pyj“* or py": 

The formula for the expected utility criterion in the case of incomplete informa- 
tion shows that the preference relation defined by the extended expected utility 
criterion does not need to be complete. The smaller the feasible sets of the proba- 
bility distributions and utility functions are, the more complete the preference rela- 
tion. 

The extension of the expected utility criterion to the case of incomplete infor- 
mation can have great relevance in particular for the development of interactive 
procedures. If a decision maker wants to choose only between a small set of alter- 
natives, a preference can often be deduced if the sets U(/) and P(/) are specified 
over rather small subsets. In some cases, it is sufficient for the class of feasible 
probability distributions that probabilities are specified for particular states. For 
the set of utility functions, it could be sufficient if the utilities are determined only 
for a small interval of consequences. This information can be elicited in such a 
way such that only the relevant intervals of the probability distribution and utility 
function are determined accurately. 

In order for the application of the concept of incomplete information to be va- 
lid, two questions have to be answered in advance: 


1. How can the sets U(/) and P(/) be determined and mathematically modeled? 

2. Which algorithm can be applied for all utility functions and probability dis- 
tributions to determine if the expected utility of an alternative is greater 
than that of a second alternative? 


We will consider the sub-cases P(/) and U(/) separately in the following section. If 
the information about both the utility function and probability distribution is in- 
complete, there exist only few studies providing a possible solution to the ques- 
tions above. We want to only mention these complex approaches here (see, for ex- 
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ample, Pearman and Kmietowicz 1986 and Keppe and Weber 1989). In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs of this chapter, we will first consider decisions under incom- 
plete information followed by the sensitivity analysis. 

In our opinion, the cases of incomplete information and sensitivity analysis are 
extremely relevant both practically and theoretically. In practice, decision makers 
are rarely willing or able to generate accurate information. For group decision- 
making, we also see a large set of possible applications as will be shown in Chap- 
ter 12. The case of incomplete information is interesting from a theoretical stand- 
point because it comprises the extreme case of complete probability information, 
ie. traditional risk utility theory as well as the other extreme of complete ignor- 
ance. Ignorance refers to a case when no statements on probability are possible. 
The decision rules for the case of ignorance are presented in the literature. Text- 
book examples of decisions under ignorance are usually abstract decision matrices 
without practical interpretation; it is difficult to imagine situations in reality in 
which decision makers do not possess any idea about probabilities. 

One example is that of an entrepreneur of a medium-sized company in Forst on 
the German Wine Route who has never conducted any business outside the Pfalz 
region watching a documentary about the South Seas Island Balla Balla on TV 
and spontaneously deciding to introduce his newly invented TV armchair to the 
island. Balla Balla has 1,000 inhabitants. The annual sales volume is unknown. 
Let us assume that no decision maker buys more than one armchair. With this as- 
sumption, there are 1,001 possible events, i.e. sales volumes of 0, 1, 2, ..., 1,000. 
Even this uncertain situation is far from the theoretical concept of complete ignor- 
ance: the probability of selling an amount between 0 and 999, for example, is like- 
ly to be estimated higher by the entrepreneur than selling exactly 1,000 armchairs. 
Such a quantitative statement is, however, incompatible with the principle of ig- 
norance. 

As we are unconvinced by the relevance of the ignorance principle for business 
practice, the reader will not find a chapter on decisions under ignorance in this 
textbook. The entrepreneur in our example will at least have some intuition about 
the probabilities. Even if he does not have an accurate probability distribution for 
the events, he will be able to apply decision methods in the case of incomplete in- 
formation to deduce a preference relation (for an overview of decisions under in- 
complete information, see Weber 1987). 


10.2. Incomplete information concerning the probabilities P(/) 
or utility function U(/) 


10.2.1 Incomplete information concerning the probabilities: P(/) 


Given a limited set of m states of the world, the expected utility criterion for the 
case of incomplete information concerning the probabilities can be written as: 
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arb DY paula) = D> pjuch;) (10.2) 
i=l 


i=l 
f. a. p € P(/). 


The set of feasible probability distributions can be defined by simple restrictions. 
Usually, decision makers would be able to state that the probability of a specific 
state of the world is above or below a particular value or that the probability of an 
event lies within a particular interval. Apart from allocating incomplete probabili- 
ty statements to a particular state of the world, probabilities can also be compared 
to each other. The probability of one event, for example, can be estimated to be 
higher than the probability of a second event. The possibilities of modeling in- 
complete information mentioned above — stating probability intervals and the or- 
dinal comparison of probabilities of two states — can be formally written as: 


Py <p; SPF (10.3) 
PSP, (10.4) 


There are, of course, other possible approaches to modeling the set of feasible 
probability distributions. However, these two approaches have the advantage that 
this information is easily achievable from decision makers and that the expected 
utility values can be easily calculated for this probability information. The ques- 
tion of whether the expected value of one alternative is greater than the expected 
value of a second alternative for all feasible distributions is formally similar to the 
decision problem under incomplete information concerning the objective weights 
(Section 6.5.3). Therefore, the following linear programming problem has to be 
solved for the pair of alternatives a and b: 


ul 
Maximize or minimize)” p; (u(a;) —u(b;)] 
i=! 
Pi SP: SP; 
Pi SP; (10.5) 


n 
> Pi =] 
i=l 

p; 29. 


If the minimum — and hence also the maximum — of the objective function is 
greater than zero, alternative a is preferred over alternative 5. If the maximum — 
and thus also the minimum — is less than zero, alternative b is preferred over alter- 
native a. Ifthe maximum is greater and the minimum is smaller than zero, no clear 
preference statement for a or 4 with regard to the class of probability distributions 
defined by the restrictions can be made so far. In this case, the decision maker has 
to provide additional information to reduce the set of feasible probability distribu- 
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tions. He could decrease the length of the intervals possible or state additional re- 
strictions. The restrictions (i.e. modeling the feasible set of probability distribu- 
tions) can be formulated in arbitrarily complex ways. After being given new in- 
formation, the dominance can again be tested using the LP approach. The process 
has to be continued until the desired decision can be made. 

The model presented here makes use of the LP approach. If there are only re- 
strictions according to (10.3), the minima and maxima can also be determined 
with simpler algorithms (Sarin 1978). We will illustrate this procedure with an ex- 
ample shortly. Further work on decisions under incomplete information concern- 
ing the probabilities can also be seen in Brachinger (1982) and Rios Insua (1990). 

Decisions under incomplete information can nowadays be supported efficiently 
by computers. Linear programs can be solved rapidly and automatically by stan- 
dard software packages. The approaches for the practical cases presented here can 
be applied even more easily and efficiently with particular decision analysis soft- 
ware packages that support decisions under incomplete information. 

Let us exemplify the case for a decision under incomplete information concern- 
ing probabilities. Table 10-1 shows a decision matrix with alternatives a, 6, and c, 
states of the world s;, s2, and s; and the alternatives’ utilities for the different states 
of the world. 


Table 10-1: Example of a decision with incomplete probability information 


= —_—e = —— SS — 
a 0.375 0.125 0.25 
b 0.25 0.5 0.19 
e 0.28 0.25 1 


0.5< p(s;))<0.7 0.1< pl(s,)<0.3 0.15 p(s;)<0.3 


Comparing alternatives a and 4 leads to the following LP approach: 
Min P(s;) (0.375 —0.25) + p(s2) -(0.125—0.5) + p(s3) -(0.25-—0.19) 

pP(s;) 20.5 
P(s)) <0.7 
P(s>) >0.1 
P(s2)S0.3 
P(S3) =0.1 
p(s3) $0.3. 

The LP approach results in: 


Min [EU(a) = EU(b)|< 0 = a does not dominate bh, 
Max [EU(a) - EU(b)|> 0 =>+ does not dominate a, 
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Min [EU(a) - EU(c)]< Q =a does not dominate c, 
Max [EU(a) — EU( ©] <0 = ce dominates a. 


Comparing alternatives 6 and c, we would like to illustrate how you can test for 
dominance manually in a case in which there are only constraints of the form 
(10.3). To begin with, you should reduce your workload and limit your test for 
dominance to one possible direction. You can do this by choosing an arbitrary 
probability combination (e. g. p(s;)=0.6; p(s2)=0.2 and p(s;)=0.2) and determin- 
ing that c has a higher expected utility in this case. Hence you can confine yourself 
to analyze whether 4 is dominated by c. 

For this purpose, we have to maximize the term EU(+)—EU(c). This term can 
be written as: 


P(s;) + (0.25 —0.28) + p(s2) - (0.5 —0.25)+ p(s3)-(0.19—1) 
or P(s;)* (—0.03) + p(s2) + (0.25) +p(s3) + (—0.81). 


To maximize this term, we initially set all probabilities to their lower limit and in- 
crease the single probabilities successively (up to their upper limit) in such a way 
that the positive effect becomes as large as possible (we actually want to maxim- 
ize this difference). In this example, the three probabilities would initially be set to 
their minimum value 


P(s;)=0.5; p(s2)=0.1 and — p(s3)=0.1 


and using the remaining probability mass of 0.3, we would increase p(s,) from 0.1 
to its maximum value of 0.3 (note that state 2 has the largest utility difference, 
namely +0.25). We then increase the probability for state | to 0.6 using the resi- 
dual probability mass of 0.1 because this state has the second largest utility differ- 
ence (as the total probability must be increased to | even if this lowers the utility 
difference). The maximum value of the expected utility difference is thus achieved 
for p(s;)=0,6, p(s2)=0,3 und p(s;)=0,1 and amounts to —0,024. If the maximum 
value is negative, alternative 5 is dominated by c; alternative c is the optimal al- 
ternative. 


10.2.2 Incomplete information concerning the utility function U(/) 


In the case of incomplete information concerning the utility function we assume 
that the probability information can be exactly determined. One alternative is pre- 
ferred over a second alternative if the expected utility of the first alternative is 
greater than the expected utility of the second alternative for all feasible utility 
functions. This is formally written as: 


azba yp u(a;)> >" p; u(b,) faueU(Z). (10.6) 
i=! 


i=l 


A class of feasible utility functions can be determined by the approaches to identi- 
fy utility functions presented in Chapter 9. Some approaches can be directly ap- 
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plied in the case of incomplete information (for example, the quantile method) 
whereas for some other approaches the application is slightly more complex (for 
example, for the midpoint chaining technique). When applying such an approach 
under incomplete information, the exact utility function will be replaced by a 
spectrum of utility functions that are compatible with the information gathered in 
the determination process, Let us exemplify the approach using the quantile ver- 
sion of the variable certainty equivalent method. 


€100 
we 
OT as [€65, €75] 
0.2 
“0 
€100 
— 
Oo i (645, €50] 
0.4. 
eo 
€100 
eae 
OT ‘i [€30, €35] 
0.6. 
eo 
€100 
aa 
O< as [€12, €16] 
0.8 
~~ 


Figure 10-1: Intervals for certainty equivalents using the quantile method 


Let us assume that the decision maker wants to determine the utility function for 
the interval [€0, €100]. He will be presented with four lotteries for which he will 
state the intervals of certainty equivalents. Figure 10-1 depicts the four lotteries 
and the elicited certainty equivalents. As an example, the figure shows that the de- 
cision maker evaluates the lottery (€100, 0.6; €0, 0.4) with a certainty equivalent 
interval of [€45, €50]. 

The class of compatible utility functions can be directly determined from the 
data, as shown in Figure 10-2. 
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Utility 


0 12 16 30 35 45 50 65 75 100 Euro 


Figure 10-2; Class of feasible utility functions 


The class of utility functions was determined by replacing the nodes of an exact 
risk utility function by “interval nodes”. Using the particular construction of the 
basis reference lottery, we can deduce that the money amounts yielding a utility of 
0.6 are within the interval [€45, €50]. Analogously to the procedure for value 
functions and utility functions, the end points of the ranges can be linearly interpo- 
lated. In this example, it would also be possible to draw a function of predefined 
functional form through the left or right end points. (Nearly) all possible, i.e. feas- 
ible, monotonically increasing, functions are within the area indicated in Fig- 
ure 10-2. 

In a follow-up step one can verify whether it is possible to make preference 
statements on the basis of the determined class of utility functions for given alter- 
natives. If the ranges of the utility functions are defined by linear functions (as in 
Figure 10-2) preference statements can be verified by using a simple linear pro- 
gramming approach. The values w(a;) and u(a)° indicate the minimum and max- 
imum values for the utility of the consequence a;. 


Maximize or minimize }* p;[u(a,) — u(b; | (10.7) 


i=! 

u(a;) <u(a;)Su(a;)” 

u(b;) <u(b;)<u(b;)". 
Such a check for dominance represents a very tough test. Note that when formally 
maximizing the expected utility difference it is admissible that, in the case of iden- 


tical consequences a;=4;, a; assumes it upper limit (a;)° whereas 4; is set to its 
lower limit «(;). This is certainly not what is usually meant by “uncertainty about 
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the utility function”. It would not be very convincing if a dominance relation were 
to fail due to such artifacts. For these cases, milder dominance tests can be defined 
that pose additional, “more reasonable” requirements regarding the valuation of 
consequences (e.g. that identical consequences have to be evaluated identically or 
that the chosen utility valuations must increase monotonically with the conse- 
quence levels). 

Our approach for describing the set of feasible utility functions follows the ap- 
proach for describing the set of feasible probability distributions. There is however 
a second and widely used way to describe the utility function U(/). In this ap- 
proach, the set of feasible utility functions is characterized in such a way that all 
feasible utility functions possess particular properties. These properties are, for 
example, that the utility functions are monotonically increasing or decreasing, or 
that the decision maker is risk averse and his utility function is concave. The class 
of strictly monotonically increasing utility functions 


Uy UZ) = {u| x; > x; u(x) > ux, )} (10.8) 


is of particular importance for many economic applications. The set U,4/) only 
comprises the preference information that more (of the relevant value) is better 
than less. This preference concept (for the case of incomplete information) which 
is based on a defined set of utility functions is of great importance in the areas of 
investment and finance theory. After specifying the feasible class of utility func- 
tions, the preference relation is verified: 


i a 
axb<> >} p,ula)> > pub), wey (I). (10.9) 
fi i=l 


A simple procedure is needed that determines, for any given alternatives a and b 
whether a is better than 4 for all permissible utility functions. 

Fortunately, the preference can be directly checked using the distribution func- 
tions of the alternatives a and 4. For this purpose, we have to introduce the con- 
cept of stochastic dominance. 


Definition 10.1 (stochastic dominance) 

An alternative a stochastically dominates alternative 5 if for each consequence of 
the objective variable, the probability of exceeding this consequence is at least as 
high for a as for b and for at least one consequence of the objective variable the 
probability of exceeding this consequence is higher for a than for b. 

If an alternative a stochastically dominates an alternative 6, it can be shown 
that for all strictly monotonically increasing utility functions, the expected utility 
of a is higher than of 6. 

To determine stochastic dominance, you have to determine the distribution 
function P,(x) of the target variable X for each alternative a. This distribution 
function indicates the probability of the target value x being achieved or surpassed 
for alternative a. In Chapter 8, we have shown how complex distribution functions 
can be generated by simulation. | —P,(x) can then be defined as a function indicat- 
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ing the probability that alternative a will exceed the value x. Mathematically, the 
concept of stochastic dominance can be described in the following way: a domi- 
nates 6 stochastically if and only if 1—P,(x)=>1—P,(x) for all values of and 
| —P,(x)>1—P,(x) for at least one value of X. 


1 -Pap,0 


0.7 


0.3 


0 
0 x x 


Figure 10-3: Risk profile for the three alternatives a, b, and c 


The concept of stochastic dominance becomes particularly transparent if the func- 
tions | —P,(x) are illustrated graphically. In this case — as described in Chapter 8 — 
the functions are called risk profiles. The analysis of risk profiles is often referred 
to as risk analysis. 

Figure 10-3 shows the risk profiles of the three alternatives a, 6, and c, hig- 
hlighting the fact that alternative a stochastically dominates both alternatives b 
and ¢. For each possible consequence x, a has a higher probability of exceeding 
this value. For example, a exceeds value x’ with a probability of 0.7, ¢ exceeds 
value x’ with a probability of 0.3 and 4 stays below value x’ with certainty. Sto- 
chastic dominance cannot provide support for any decision between 4 and c. If 
risk profiles intersect each other, the decision maker must provide more informa- 
tion about his value function, meaning that he must reduce the quantity of per- 
missible value functions U(/). To this end, higher order concepts of stochastic do- 
minance were developed for making more preference statements. For second order 
stochastic dominance, for instance, the utility function must not only be monoton- 
ically increasing but also concave. To gain an overview of more stochastic domin- 
ance concepts and research results, see Bawa (1982) and Levy (1992). 

The concept of stochastic dominance can also be applied if the decision maker 
additionally only has incomplete information about his probabilities. The risk pro- 
files are replaced by bandwidths of profiles that can be evaluated by analogous 
concepts of stochastic dominance (Keppe and Weber 1993). 
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In this chapter, we have embedded the concept of stochastic dominance into the 
context of the expected utility theory. Against the background of this theory, pro- 
posals for decisions between intersecting risk profiles must be assessed. A deci- 
sion maker might for instance prefer the alternative with the lower probability of 
loss (shortfall probability). This procedure tries to model the risk aversion of deci- 
sion makers. Such proposals are usually incompatible with risk utility theory and 
do not define a preference, which in turn would be characterized by a convincing 
system of axioms; we will therefore not discuss such proposals. 

The expected utility criterion defines a complete order of the set of alternatives. 
The stochastic dominance criterion needs less preference information and thereby 
cannot define as many preferences between the alternatives. 

An alternative which is optimal ex ante needs not to be optimal after the uncer- 
tainty is resolved (ex post). Let us consider, for instance, the decision matrix in 
Table 10-2. In this example, alternative b stochastically dominates alternative a. 
Nonetheless, alternative a can be better than 4 ex post. To exclude this possibility, 
an even stronger dominance requirement would have to be fulfilled, namely state- 
wise dominance. This dominance criterion was already briefly discussed in Sec- 
tion 1.2.6; state-wise dominance is present if an alternative a has a higher utility 
consequence than alternative 5 in each possible state of the world. In this case, the 
decision maker has no reason to regret his choice ex post as he will always be bet- 
ter of with alternative a. State-wise dominance always implies stochastic domin- 
ance but not the other way around. However, this relation does not apply vice ver- 
sa, as the example of Table 10-2 shows. For the expected utility criterion under 
both complete and incomplete information, the alternative optimal ex ante can 
lead to a suboptimal outcome ex post. However, this should not deter the decision 
maker from applying the expected utility criterion or its extension to incomplete 
information. Of course, hindsight is 20/20 so it is important to make a good deci- 
sion in advance, i.e. a decision based on an axiomatically risk/utility calculus. 


‘Table 10-2: Stochastic dominance of b 


Sy $2 


: P(s))=90.7 P(s2)=0.3 
at 2 3 
b 3 2 


The general approach of a risk analysis is illustrated in the following example. A 
farmer can cultivate either sweet corn, wheat, or hops on his field, i.e. 
A= {sweet corn, wheat, hops}. Three states are possible regarding the weather: 
S={dry, average, humid}. The decision matrix in Table 10-3 depicts the probabil- 
ities and performance consequences (in €) for this example. Any experts in the 
agricultural business will most likely need to excuse our numbers. 
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Table 10-3: Example of a risk analysis 


Dry Average Humid 
Frobebitmy OR 
Sweet corn 2,500 5,000 3,500 
Wheat 3,000 2,500 2,000 
Hop 1,800 3,500 1,800 


If you deduce from the decision matrix probability functions P and subsequently 
the functions 1— PeoAlx), |—Pihealx), and 1—Pyp.p(x), you obtain the data in Ta- 
ble 10-4. 


Table 10-4: Risk profiles of the three alternatives 


x ie 1—Pwhece 1—Php 7 
1,800 I 0.5 

2,000 ! 0.7 0.5 

2,500 0.8 0.2 0.5 

3,000 0.8 0 0.5 

3,200 0.5 0 0.5 

3,500 0.5 0 0 

5,000 0 0 0 


The risk profiles for the example are depicted in Figure 10-4. The alternative 
sweet corn stochastically dominates the cultivation of both wheat and hops. A pre- 
ference between wheat and hops cannot be derived using the criterion of stochastic 
dominance. If the decision maker wanted to determine his second best alternative, 
he would have to specify his utility function by indicating additional general cha- 
racteristics or with the help of concrete indifference statements. 
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Figure 10-4: Risk profile for the cultivation example 


10.3. Sensitivity analyses 


A sensitivity analysis generally examines how an objective value or decision de- 
pends on the respective relevant parameters. We have introduced sensitivity ana- 
lyses in Section 6.5.4 when discussing incomplete information regarding objective 
weights. 

Decisions under incomplete information with respect to probabilities and utility 
functions are closely related to the concept of the sensitivity analysis. In the latter 
concept, data is usually elicited on a point value basis; the variation interval in 
which the solution remains stable is subsequently analyzed. In the approach with 
partial information, we abstain from information with exaggerated (i.e. spurious) 
precision and try to find a solution using partial but reliable information. For deci- 
sions under incomplete information, it can be shown how decisions depend on 
probability and utility judgments. Critical values can be defined for which two al- 
ternatives are equally good. As we have addressed before, the analysis of critical 
values within the scope of decision making under incomplete information can par- 
ticularly be used for the control of an interactive decision support system. 

In some cases, a sensitivity analysis under incomplete information can also 
provide graphical decision support. This is particularly useful in the presence of 
incomplete probability information for three or fewer states. The approach and ex- 
planatory power of this kind of sensitivity analysis is best explained using an ex- 
ample: 

A decision maker decides between three alternatives a, b, and ¢ whose conse- 
quences depend on the states s; and s>. The probability that s; occurs is denoted p, 
the probability of s» is | — p. Given the consequences and utility functions, the ex- 
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pected utilities of all three alternatives only depend on the probability p. The deci- 
sion matrix in Table 10-5 indicates the utility of the consequences depending on 
the respective states. 


Table 10-5: Example of a sensitivity analysis with respect to p 


Sy S> 
Pp : I=p 
a 0.66 0.5 
b 0.5 0.83 
c 0.25 l 


The alternatives have the following expected utility values: 
EU(a) = 0.5+.0,16+ p 
EU(d) = 0.83—0,33- p 
EU(c) = 1-0.75- p 


0.75 


0.5 


0.25 


0 01 #O2 03 O04 O8 O6 O7 O8 O89 1 p 
Figure 10-5: Sensitivity analysis for probability p 


To determine the optimal alternative, it is not necessary to specify precisely the 
probability p; in Figure 10-5, the expected utilities of the alternatives are depicted, 
depending on the probability p. If the decision maker, for instance, thinks that p is 
at least 0.75, alternative a is optimal. If he indicates the interval [0.1; 0.3] for p, he 
will pick alternative c. The critical probability values for this sensitivity analysis 
are p = 0.4 und p = 0.67. 
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10.4 Decision making under multiple objectives 


10.4.1 The additive model 


In this section, we will discuss decisions for which there are multiple objectives 
and the consequences of alternatives are risky. In an extension to the ideas of the 
multiattribute utility function (Chapter 6) and utility function for one objective 
(Chapter 9), we will introduce a multiattribute utility function. Such functions 
should represent the decision maker’s preferences of the different attributes and 
risk. 

We will use the following notation: in the case of known (i.e. sure) conse- 
quences, the alternatives a € A have been characterized by vectors of the form 
a= (aj, ..., Ay). ay represents the attribute level of an alternative a relating to 
attribute X,. In the case of risk, the alternative is determined by a distribution of 
possible attribute level combinations. We extend the notation to write 


a= [Pi (ay), sees Aim); 2s (a2), sees Am); e095 Pns (n15 sees Anm)| 


for an alternative a that leads to a consequence (aj, ..., @m) With a probability p;. 

In other words, if the decision maker chooses alternative a, there are ” possible 
consequences. The condition or event i occurs with a probability p; and leads to 
the consequence (aj, ..., @im); air represents the values of the objective variables 
if alternative a is chosen and state i occurs. Table 10-6 illustrates the attribute le- 
vels of an alternative a with their respective probabilities. 


Table 10-6: Levels aj of an alternative a relating to attribute r in state i 


States) Sy a Si ae Si 
Probabilities Pi st Pi es Pn 
! ar sisee aut ae Ani 
Attribute r alr ve ar wes Gur 
| 
m Aim one dim — Anum 


We model the decision maker’s preferences using a multiattribute utility function 
24(Xj, X2, ..-5 Xm) that indicates for (any) two alternatives a and b: 


a=b & EU(a)>EU(4). (10.10) 


In other words, a is preferred over 4 if the expected value of the utility of a is 
greater than the expected value of the utility of 4. 

In the sense of the decomposition principle, it would be desirable that the utility 
function can be decomposed in an additive way. Let k,>0 with £k,=1 be the 
attribute weights. An additive utility function is then defined by 
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m 


U(X, X70+--%m)= Dk, Up (Xp) (10.11) 
r=l 


with w,(x,) representing the one-dimensional utility function (normalized to be be- 
tween zero and one) for the attribute Y... 

For an additive utility function the expected value of utility of the risky alterna- 
tive a is 


EU(a)= > p; | Shon } (10.12) 


i=l | 


or, equivalently 
EU(a)= aa Pitt, (di } (10.13) 
r=] i=l 


According to the first formula, the utility of an alternative equals the sum of the 
probability weighted utilities of possible consequences; according to the second 
formula, however, the utility of an alternative equals the sum of the expected val- 
ues (multiplied by the attribute weights) of the single attribute utilities. 

The one-dimensional utility functions #, are determined as outlined in Chap- 
ter 9. The weighting factors 4, can be determined using the trade-off method ana- 
logously to the procedure for multiattribute value functions as illustrated in Chap- 
ter 6. 

The swing method cannot be applied for the objective weighting of utility func- 
tions. This method requires the decision maker to specify preference differences, 
for instance, the extent to which the preference difference between alternatives a 
and b! is greater than that between a and 4’, Such statements, however, cannot be 
obtained from utility functions because these do not measure value differences. 


10.4.2, Condition for the additive model: additive utility independence 


To model preferences with an additive utility function, they have to fulfill the 
condition of additive utility independence. 


Definition 10.2 (Additive utility independence) 
The attribute set X), ...,X, is called additively utility independent if the prefe- 
rences over lotteries depend only on the distributions of single attribute levels but 
not on the distributions of attribute combinations. 

Let us start with an example. A tourist planning a weekend trip to the moun- 
tains considers there to be a 50% chance of snow and also a 50% chance of sun- 
shine. The probabilities are valid for both winter sports resorts a and 5; however, 
the alternatives are different with respect to the joint probabilities of events. For a 
there is either snow or sun, whereas for 4 there is either both or nothing, as illu- 
strated in Table 10-7, 
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Table 10-7: Additive utility independence implies indifference between a and b 


0.5 0.5 
a Sun, no snow Snow, no sun 
h Sun and snow Neither sun nor snow 


In both cases the (marginal) probabilities of the attributes are equal. You hence 
need to be indifferent between both alternatives for the additive utility model to be 
applicable. This can be seen directly from the expected utility formula, which is 
independent of the probabilities of attribute level combinations. 

In many situations, the condition for additive utility independence is not ful- 
filled. Many decision makers prefer alternative a because they would at least “re- 
ceive something”. However, there will be some who want “all or nothing” and 
prefer the more extreme alternative b. 

Additive utility independence mainly fails in the following cases (von Winter- 
feldt and Edwards (1986), p. 346 ff.): the first case is the presence of substitutive 
or complementary relationships among attributes. Some people enjoy skiing more 
when the sun is shining; snow and sunshine have complementary characteristics. 
Those people would prefer alternative 4, For others, the attributes have a substitu- 
tive characteristic. If they go skiing sunshine is not important, but if there is no 
snow they appreciate sunshine for other recreational activities. Those people 
would prefer alternative a. 

“Intrinsic” multiattributive risk aversion (or seeking) represents a second case 
of missing additive utility independence. Assume you like snow to go skiing and 
you like sunshine but your pleasure derived from going skiing is independent of 
sunshine, and your pleasure derived from sunshine is independent of snow. If you 
prefer a over b you are multiattributively risk averse; for the case a > 6b you are 
multiattributively risk seeking with regard to both attributes. In this case, risk 
aversion must be interpreted in the sense that the decision maker seeks to avoid 
the risk of extremely disadvantageous consequences and — for given marginal 
probabilities — prefers alternatives with only moderate consequences. 

To determine whether your preferences fulfill the condition of additive inde- 
pendence in a particular practical case, you should compare hypothetical lotteries 
for all attribute pairs for which 


(a) There is a 50% probability that attribute 1 attains the highest and attribute 2 
attains the lowest level; otherwise, attribute | attains the lowest and 
attribute 2 attains the highest level, 

(b) There is a 50% probability that both attributes attain their respective highest 
level; otherwise, both attributes attain their respective lowest level. 


The additive model is suitable if you are (almost) indifferent for all comparisons. 
The lower the difference between the best and worst attributes, the more likely the 
condition of the additive utility independence will be fulfilled. 
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As the additive utility model can be managed the most easily of all models, it is 
advisable to attempt to model the situation in such a way that its assumptions are 
fulfilled, if this is not already the case from the start. If the missing independence 
is because of complementary or substitutive relationships among attributes, you 
should remove these relationships by redefining the objectives. We have already 
discussed this point when dealing with the additive va/ue function. Let us consid- 
er, for example, the attributes “reliability” and “service quality” for the choice 
among different car brands (Clemen (1996), p. 585). You are unsure about car 
brands. You neither know the cars’ reliability nor the performance of the corres- 
ponding garages. There is some substitutability between the two attributes; if the 
car rarely breaks down, service quality is less important. Consequently, you will 
not find additive utility independence a useful concept and you will probably pre- 
fer a “middle” option (either the car is reliable or the garages are good, each with a 
probability of 50%), compared to an “all or nothing” option (i.e. a 50% probability 
that both the car is reliable and the garage is good). You could eliminate the inter- 
dependence between the attributes by focusing on more fundamental objectives. 
Ultimately, you might wish to minimize the downtime of your car or repair costs; 
in this case, you remove reliability and quality of service and replace them with 
the actual goal. 

If there is mutual preference independence within the attribute set so that you 
can determine an additive value function (Chapter 6), there are no substitutive or 
complementary interdependencies, and the chances that the additive utility model 
holds are good. If there is still no additive utility independence, this might be due 
to a multiattribute “intrinsic” risk aversion or seeking (as already mentioned). The 
multiattribute “intrinsic” risk aversion stems from the same psychological causes 
as the risk attitude for one-dimensional utility functions. The risk averse decision 
maker tends to prefer “mediocre” lotteries instead of those with extreme conse- 
quences. In this case, non-additive utility models are available (Keeney and Raiffa 
1976, von Winterfeldt and Edwards 1986, French 1988), of which we will only 
outline the multiplicative model below. 


10.4.3 The multiplicative model 


A multiplicative utility functiona(x) =1(x;, x2, ....Xm) is defined by (see Keeney and 
Raiffa 1976, p. 289 and p. 325) 


Il [kk ,1i,.(x,)+1]—1 


 — ——————— 10.14 
u(x) ; ( ) 


where w, is a one-dimensional utility function (normalized to be between zero and 
one), k, are scaling constants and k is calculated as 


l+k=[] (+&,). (10.15) 


r=l 
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The form (10.14) might appear usually complicated, particularly because of the 
recursively defined factor k. It has, however, only a normalizing role and guaran- 
tees that the function u(x) remains between 0 and |. 

For example, for m=2 attributes, it holds for the utility of consequence 
x = (Xj, %) under (10.14) that 


1+ Aae(x) = (hk ju, +1) + (kk au, +1) 


(10.16) 
u(x) = kyu, +kotty + kk jk ot jt 
with 
kik 


The utility of x consists of the weighted individual utilities of the attributes and a 
multiplicative term which reflects the interaction of attributes. 
The following three cases are possible: 


dS b=1 k=0 


dk, <l, k>0 (10.17) 
keh -1<k <0. 


In the first case, one obtains the additive model; there are no utility interactions 
among the variables. In the other cases, the constant & uniquely determines the 
form of interactions. In the second case, all interactions are complementary, and in 
the third case there are complementary and substitutive interactions depending on 
the exponent & (von Nitzsch 1992, p. 61 ff.). 

For the multiplicative utility model, mutual utility independence is required; 
this is a weaker condition than additive utility independence. We will define mu- 
tual utility independence in the next section. 

If this condition is fulfilled and you want to apply the multiplicative model, you 
proceed as follows: 


1. Determine the individual utility functions over the attributes, 
2. Determine the weighting factors k, as in the additive model, 
3. Determine the interaction constant k. 


The third step is iterative. If the sum of k, equals 1, the additive model has been 
obtained and you are done. If 2k, > 1, it must hold that —1| <k <0. To determine 
iteratively, you assume tentatively a negative value k’ and test if 


m 
l+k' =] [0+kk,) (10.18) 
r=l 


holds true. If the left side is greater, it must hold that k < k’ i.e. you must reduce 
k‘’ If the right side is greater, it holds that A > 44 and you must try a higher value. 
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This procedure is repeated until Equation (10.19) holds. This calculation can be 
much simplified using a spreadsheet program (e.g. goal seek in Excel), 

There is an alternative method. First, you determine the additive multiattribute 
value function v(x)= Zw, v,(x,), as described in Chapter 6. If the number of 
attributes mis at least 3, it holds that there is a unique relationship between the 
additive value and multiplicative utility function (Keeney and Raiffa (1976), 
pp. 330 ff.). The utility function normalized between zero and one takes one of the 
three following forms: 


_ otvla) 


(a) u(x) = je withe <0 
_— e 
(b) u(x) = v(x) (10.19) 
hn am x) 
(c) u(x)= ——— withe > 0. 


—@ 


After determining the value function v(x), you only need to find the parameter c of 
the exponential function. For this purpose you have to determine one point on the 
utility function; you could do this as follows: you take an individual utility func- 
tion over an arbitrary attribute, let’s say u,(x,), and estimate the certainty equiva- 
lent x,* of a lottery with equal chances of the lowest and highest attribute level. 
This certainty equivalent has a utility of k,/2. If the value of the certainty equiva- 
lent equals its utility, i.e. if v(x,*)=k,/2, the additive model (b) has been ob- 
tained and w(x) = v(x). For v(x,*)<k,/2 form (a) holds and for v,(x,*) > k,/2 
form (c) holds. In both cases, you insert u(x) = k, / 2 and v(x) = v,(x,*) « k, into the 
appropriate exponential function and then solve for c. 

The utility function according to (10.14) has to be the same as that according to 
(10.19). You can hence apply both methods in parallel to test the consistency of 
both measurements. 


10.4.4 Condition for the multiplicative model: mutual utility independence 


This condition is the analogue to the mutual preference independence in the case 
of no risk. 


Definition 10.3 (Mutual utility independence) 
An attribute X;, is utility independent of the other attributes if the preferences over 
lotteries which are only different in the levels of X,. are independent of the fixed 
levels of the other attributes. Mutual utility independence means that each subset 
of attributes is utility independent of its complementary set. 

To test whether there is mutual utility independence, analyzing all possible 2” — 
2 subsets is unnecessary. There are weaker conditions that are sufficient to guar- 
antee mutual utility independence (Keeney and Raiffa 1976, p. 292). It is suffi- 
cient, for example, that each subset consisting of m— 1 attributes is utility inde- 
pendent of the residual attribute. You hence have to pick each attribute 
individually and ask yourself the following question: does the level of this 
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attribute have a consequence for the preferences regarding lotteries for which the 
consequences regarding the other attributes differ from each other? 

The procedure is principally the same as testing preference independence; 
however, it asks for preferences over lotteries instead of preferences over certain 
consequences. 


Questions and exercises 


10.1 
A decision alternative a has the following possible financial consequences (costs 
in €) and probabilities stated in the table below. 


20,000 22,000 24,000 26,000 
10% 25% 35% 30% 


A second alternative b can have the consequences €20,000 or €24,000 both of 
which have a probability of 50%. 


(a) Draw the risk profiles of a and b, 
(b) Can you decide on one alternative? 


10.2 

Next to the two known dominance concepts of stochastic dominance and state- 
wise dominance we would like to introduce a third concept, namely the one of ab- 
solute dominance. Absolute dominance is present if the worst consequence of an 
alternative is still better than the best consequence of another alternative. 


(a) Give an example for the two actions a and 4 for which a dominates 6 sto- 
chastically but not absolutely. 

(b) From looking only at the risk profiles, can you determine absolute domin- 
ance? 


10.3 

A company has to choose among three investments a, b, and c. The net present 
values of the projects depend on the economical development and are shown in 
the table as three different scenarios (in millions €). 


a 10 15 5 


b 5 P 20 
¢ 2 10 5 


There exist only rough specifications about the probabilities: 0.1 <p(s))<0.3, 
0.2 < p(s) < 0.3, and 0.3 < p(s3) < 0.5. 
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The company aims for maximal net present value. Can the decision already be 
made with the intervals given for the probabilities? 


10.4 
The speculator Sam has to chose among three investment alternatives which lead 


to the wealth positions stated in the table (in millions €), depending on the state of 
the world. The only thing Sam knows about his utility function is that it increases 
with increasing wealth, 


: eee. a $3 7 
a 4 2 l 

b 1 2 5 

C 4 2 


(a) Which preference order will a rational (in terms of risk utility theory) spe- 
culator chose for the actions a, 4, and c? 

(b) Assume alternative c is not available anymore. Sam picks 4 and state s; oc- 
curs. A friend accuses Sam of having decided wrongly because a would 
have resulted in a higher wealth position. What do you think about this ac- 
cusation? 


10.5 
Calculate the risk profiles of the three possible strategies from the following deci- 


sion tree. Is one strategy stochastically dominated? 


a2 


0.27 


10.6 
A manufacturer with the utility function u(x)=Vx/30 has to decide between 


three investment alternatives (a, b,c). The possible results (net present values in 
thousands €) depend on whether a particular important supplier is bought by a 
competitor or not. 
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Supplier not bought ___Supplierbought: 


a 818 676 
676 900 
Cc 784 784 


Perform a graphical sensitivity analysis for the probability p that the supplier is 
bought and determine the critical probability values. 


10.7 
The multimedia company Omnismart wants to have a representative exhibition in 
its foyer. Companies which design inventory and booths were asked to submit and 
make an offer. Two companies are shortlisted, namely Kindling Design Ltd. and 
Bad & Fatal Ltd; Omnismart has done business with these two companies before. 

As the quality of the concepts and of the construction should be approximately 
equal for both companies, the CEO of Omnismart, Dan Doit, wants to base his de- 
cision mainly on the two criteria of costs and time for the project. The earlier the 
exhibition can be opened the greater the effect on costumers and interested parties 
becomes. 

The two companies’ offers include statements about costs and duration, Doit, 
however, believes that strong variations from the stated expectations might occur 
and assigns subjective probability distributions for costs and duration. 


Kindling Design Ltd. 


' Duration 0 Costs im 7 
6 weeks 15% 30,000 25% 
7 weeks 35% 40,000 50% 
8 weeks 35% 50,000 25% 
7 9 weeks 15% 
Bad & Fatal Ltd 
5 weeks 20% 50,000 20% 
6 weeks 60% 55,000 50% 
7 weeks 20% 60,000 30% 


To evaluate the two offers Doit wants to use an additive value function. To test for 
additive utility independence, he compares the following fictitious lotteries: 


|. 50% probability, 5 weeks, €60,000, 
50% probability, 9 weeks, €30,000. 
2. 50% probability, 5 weeks, €30,000, 
50% probability, 9 weeks, €60,000. 
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He comes to the conclusion that he is indifferent between the two lotteries. 

The one-dimensional utility function for the costs (x,) which Doit defines af- 
terwards is concave on the interval [30; 60] and can be approximated by the func- 
tion 

309 et 
u(x,)=1-—.,—_-. 
09 _ 8 
The one-dimensional utility function for the duration (x») is linearly decreasing 
from 5 to 9 weeks. Doit defines the weighting factors to be k; = 0.65 and k, = 0.35. 


(a) Which company will get the job? 
(b) Perform a sensitivity analysis to determine how the decision depends on the 
attribute weights. 


10.8 

The two friends Doll and Dozy plan to improve their living standard when they re- 
tire by investing in stock funds. Each of them has €50,000 and they want to have a 
joint investment. 

Apart from choosing the suitable stock fund they also have to decide how to 
split the future capital gain between them. Besides the obvious solution to split the 
gain evenly there is also the idea of giving the return only to one of them decided 
by the toss of a coin. The loser should only get his €50,000 back. The idea behind 
this solution is that the return (which they believe will not exceed 50%) is not 
large enough to provide both with a considerable improvement of their living 
standard. 

Put yourself in Doll’s (or Dozy’s) position. You are certainly concerned about 
your own living standard but your friend’s living standard is important to you as 
well; hence, you do not only want to consider your own gain (x,) but also those of 
your partner (x). 


(a) Test if an additive utility model is adequate by using an appropriate lottery 
comparison. 

(b) If your answer to (a) is no: Why is this so? Can you ensure that the condi- 
tion for a multiattribute utility function is fulfilled by redefining the 
attributes? 


10.9 

A community wants to build a homeless shelter and has three criteria for the selec- 
tion from the different proposals: (X) the necessary yearly subsidy, (>) the num- 
ber of newly created jobs and (X;) the number of overnight stays. All three va- 
riables are uncertain. 

The examination council exhibits additive utility independence of the 
attributes. The three one-dimensional utility functions are identified as linear over 
the intervals 

— 100-150 thousand € (yearly subsidy) 

— 8-12 (new jobs) 
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— 400-650 (overnight stays per month). 


The first utility function decreases with rising subsidies while the two other utility 
functions rise with the number of jobs and overnight stays. 


(a) Determine the three equations of the one-dimensional utility functions 1,(x,) 
(normalized for the interval [0; 1]). 

(b) The council is indifferent between the sure alternative 
(x, = 150, x2 = 8, x; = 650) and the BRL 
(0.35, (x)= 100, x)= 12,x;=650); 0.65, (x; = 150,x.=8,x;=400)]. 
The council also makes the following indifference statement: 
(150, 10,400)~(100, 8,400). 
Determine the weighting factors and the utility function. 


10.10 

Executive Doit (Exercise 10.7.) has to place another order for a similar problem. 
This time, however, the criteria are not only duration of the project and costs but 
also the expected visitor numbers. 

There are two offers A and B. A has a duration of 40 days and a price of 
€50,000, B has a duration of 50 days and a price of €54,000. Both bidders, howev- 
er, can not guarantee these numbers. Doit thinks the realistic figures for A are 48 
days and €55,000 and for B 55 days and €60,000. 

When estimating the visitor numbers, Doit accounts for the fact that fewer visi- 
tors will come due to the longer construction duration but B also does better work 
which attracts more visitors. He estimates the number of visitors at 3,000 for A 
and 3,000 for B. 

To evaluate the two offers he uses an additive function. Relevant numbers are 
given in the following table. 


Attribute ____—'Valuerange Trend = Weight 
Duration 40 to 60 days Linear decreasing 0,2 
Number of visitors 2,000 to 7,000 Linear increasing 0.5 
Costs 50,000 to 70,000 Linear decreasing 0.3 


(a) Evaluate the two offers. 


Afterwards, Doit realizes that the estimates include significant uncertainties. He 
tries to depict these uncertainties in the following table. 
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Offer A 
Duration Probability Number of — Conditional Costs Probability 
(days) visitors probability (€) 
40 1/3 4,500 Ys $0,000 1/3 
4,000 Y 55,000 1/3 
50 1/3 3,500 Y% 70,000 1/3 
3,000 % 
60 1/3 2,500 % 
2,000 % 
Offer B 
Duration Probability Number of — Conditional Costs Probability 
(days) visitors probability (€) 
50 1/4 5,000 Ys 55,000 1/4 
4,500 Ya 60,000 1/2 
55 1/2 4,000 % 65,000 1/4 
3,500 % 
60 1/4 3,000 % 
2,500 Ya 


Doit wants to transform the already defined value function into a utility function. 
For that purpose he imagines the following lottery: There are either 2,000 or 7,000 
visitors, each with a probability of 50%. His certainty equivalent for this lottery 


equals 3,900. 


(b) Determine the utility function. If you want to, and have a spreadsheet 
program, determine the optimal alternative. 


10.11 


A company has to choose between two investment alternatives which lead to the 
following net present values, depending on the state of the world also depicted in 
the following table. The company aims to maximize the net present value. Unfor- 
tunately, the company does not have certain information about probabilities of the 


states. 


State 
pP(si) 
Alternative a 


Alternative b 


Sy 


S3 


l—p;—p2 


3 
6 
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(a) First determine analytically for which values of p; and p> alternative a is 
optimal. Illustrate your result graphically in a coordinate plane with p; on 
the x-axis and p2 on the y-axis, and indicate the areas in which alternative 
a (respectively alternative 5) is chosen. 

(b) Now there is also an alternative c with the following characteristics: 


State Sy) S82 53 
Alternative c 0 4 j‘} 


How do the results from task (4) change because of the additional alternative? 


(c) Differing from exercise (>), assume now that the value of alternative c in 
53 is 5 instead of 7, Is alternative c then dominated (state wise) by one of 
the other alternatives? Repeat your analysis from exercise (4) based on 
the modified alternative c. Determine the (p,, »2) combinations for which 
alternative c is optimal, Compare the validity of the dominance criterion 
with the validity of the sensitivity analysis. 


10.12 
It is known that an investor’s utility function shows constant absolute risk aversion 
(i.e. it holds «(x)=—e“’, apart from the usual normalization). Except the fact that 
c>0, there is no information about the investor's risk aversion coefficient c. 
He has to choose among three projects which have the following payoffs: 
— Project I: payoff surplus uncertain, uniformly distributed for the interval 
[132]; 
— Project 2: payoff surplus uncertain, two-point distribution with the realiza- 
tions | (probability 0.4) and 2 (probability 0.6); 
— Project 3: certain payoff surplus of 1.4. 


Determine the optimal project choice depending on the parameter c. To do so, you 
should use an Excel spreadsheet, varying the parameter c in the interval [0.5; 3.5] 
with increments of 0.05 or 0.1. Which project and why is optimal for c— 0? 
Which project and why is optimal for ¢ — 0? 
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Case Study 1: Nine-digit zip codes 
Source: Ulvila (1987), pp. 1-12. 


Since 1983, the United States Postal Service (USPS) has tried to make major cus- 
tomers use nine-digit zip codes (ZIP+4) instead of five-digit zip codes and charged 
a reduced fee for this mail. At the same time, technical rationalization efforts were 
initiated; in particular, USPS acquired optical character recognition devices 
(OCRs) and barcode scanners (BCSs). OCRs read the zip code and print the cor- 
responding barcode on the mail. BCSs then read the barcode and sort the letters. 
Because the nine-digit zip code allows for precise addressing, manual sorting is no 
longer necessary. In 1984, the first stage of these measures was completed. For the 
second stage, the acquisition of a further 403 OCRs and 452 BCSs was planned 
with a total contract volume of $450 million. At that point, the US Congress asked 
the Office of Technology Assessment (OTA) to verify whether the continuation of 
the program was advisable. The OTA brought in a consulting firm for the analysis. 

Over the course of the analysis, it became apparent that the choice was not 
simply a straight one between the implementation or omission of the second stage; 
more alternatives were worth looking at. The OCRs that had been purchased so far 
and those that were going to be purchased were single-line devices capable of 
reading the last line of the address (which is usually the line that contains the zip 
code). However, other devices were available that were capable of reading up to 
four lines. For mail with five-digit zip codes, these devices had the advantage that 
they could often read the address on the envelope, use this information to extract 
the right nine-digit zip code from a database and print the corresponding barcode 
on the envelope. 

Altogether, six options were identified: 


A. The acquisition of further OCRs, as planned, in particular only single-line 
OCRs, 

B. The acquisition of multi-line OCRs and conversion of current devices into 
multi-line devices (while retaining nine-digit zip codes), 

C. The conversion to multi-line readers as in option B, but abolition of nine- 
digit zip codes, 

D. The acquisition of planned devices as in option A, but research and testing 
of ways of conversion and the replacement of all devices with multi-line 
OCRs as soon as possible, 

£. As in option D, but in two steps. The conversion to multi-line activity 
would only take place if there was little or no use of nine-digit zip codes 
until the end of 1987, or, 

F. No acquisition of further devices and the abolition of nine-digit zip codes. 


The only oAjective of the decision was to reduce costs. The principal objective va- 
riable that was considered was the NPV of the cash flow series over the planning 
horizon (1985-1998), discounted at an interest rate of 15%. The main wncertain- 
ties concerned (1) the extent to which the nine-digit zip codes were used, (2) the 
savings potential of the devices and (3) the actual savings of the multi-line devic- 
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es, depending on their utilization. For each of these continuous variables, a dis- 
crete distribution was estimated. The best and worst values were allocated a prob- 
ability of 18.5% and the middle value received a probability of 63%. Consequent- 
ly, a decision tree was obtained with nine consequences for each of the options A 
and C and 27 consequences for each of the options B, D, and E. Option F was 
used as a standard of comparison for the other options. 

For each consequence and each year of the planning horizon, cash in- and out- 
flows were estimated on the basis of a detailed analysis. The cash flows were then 
discounted to determine the NPVs. The calculations were computed using a com- 
mon spreadsheet software package. The following table shows an example of the 
calculations for the consequence for option D when all three uncertain variables 
are at their respective best possible values. The numbers are stated in $1,000. 


Jahr «1985 1986 1987 ‘1988 1989 1990 1991 1998 
One-line OCRs —140,325 —140,325 —113,200 

Add. costs ~20,077  -20,077 —16,147 

Research ex- —5,000 -5,000 —5,000 

penses 

Conversion 43,667 43,667 —43,667 

equipment 

Maintenance 27,706 -—34,172 36,640 —42,950 -57,685 —98,690 -—86,221 —142,301 
and spare parts 

Address in- 32,400 -30,900 -15,700 —16,700 —18,000 —19,336 -20,770 —34,280 
formation 

Investment and —225,508 —230,474 —186,687 —103,317 —119,352—161,693 —106,991 —176,581 
maintenance - 

total 

Reduction of 58,333 —88,667 —117,444 —136,111 —140,000—140,000 —140,000 —140,000 
fees 

Saving of 161,128 268,953 465,747 711,526 827.240 888,621 1,015,649 — 1,676,253 
wages 


Cash surplus / -122,713 —S0,188 161,616 472,098 567,888 586,929 768,657 — ‘1,359,671 
Pos, net cash 

flow 

Additional -177,182 -85,072 128,190 436,381 536,762 553,493 732,741 1,300,394 
surplus com- 

pared with / 
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This consequence has a surplus NPV of $2.6 billion or $2.4 billion when com- 
pared with option /. Using the probability distributions of the uncertain variables, 
the following expected values of NPV were obtained: 


A $1.3bn 
B $1.2bn 
us $0.9bn 
D $1.5bn 
E $1.4bn 


D had the highest expected value; this was the conversion of one-line devices into 
multi-line devices. All options were better than option F, which amounted to 
dropping the program. 

To analyze the risk, the distributions of the NPVs were compared with one 
another. It became clear that option D was absolutely dominant toward option £, 
i.e. for every possible data set-up, option D had a higher NPV. Hence, option £, 
which was the two-step alternative, could be ruled out. 


1-Paa.c.p 
{ 


0.5 


1 2 Additional! capital value 


[Sbillion] 


The cumulative probabilities for the NPVs were then identified. In a smoothed 
form, the results could be depicted as risk profiles (see figure above). Fortunately, 
one alternative stochastically dominated the remaining alternatives: for option D, 
the probability of exceeding any randomly chosen NPV (within the limits) was 
higher than for any other option. Hence, option D was recommended without 
needing to know about the risk attitude of the decision maker. This analysis was 
the basis for the report of the OTA to the US Congress in June 1984. 
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Case Study 2: Stockpiling of a blood bank 
Source: Keeney and Raiffa (1976), pp, 275-281. 


The stockpiling of stocks of individual blood types is complicated because the 
demand for them cannot be predicted with certainty. A low stock can lead to short- 
fall quantities, which can in turn have very unpleasant consequences (rush orders, 
phoning up professional blood donors, postponement of surgeries). Overstocking, 
however, can lead to stored blood becoming useless because of a violation of the 
expiration date. 

In order to rationally stockpile, it is necessary (among other things) to deter- 
mine the utility function of the two attributes “shortfall quantity” (S) and “quantity 
that expires” (E). In a study at the Cambridge Hospital (Cambridge, MA, USA), 
the utility function of the nurse responsible for blood orders was determined. The 
range of values of S was set between 0 and 10% of the demand. The range of £ 
was set between 0 and 10% of the quantity stored over the whole year. 

After the validity of the condition of mutual utility independence had been en- 
sured, the two utility functions ws(s) and u;(e) were determined in the following 
way. First, some of the points of each utility were determined, which were then 
approximated by the functions 


us =1+0.375(1-e%!*} 
Up =1+ 2.033( gh ) 


These functions are depicted in the figure below. As you can see from the figure, 
the decision maker is risk averse with respect to both attributes. 


1-P 4-P 
1 1 


0.8 0.8 
0.6 0.6 
0.4 0.4 


0.2 0.2 


0 0 
0123 45 67 8 9 10 Oo123465 6 7 8 8 0 
Shortfall quantity Quantity that expires 


[%] 
To determine the weight factors ks and k, the following values 1(s,e) were defined: 
u(0,0)= 1 
u(10, 10) =0 
u(10,0)=ks 
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u(0, 10)=kep. 


According to the trade off method, the nurse decided that she was indifferent be- 
tween (0, 10) and (4.75, 0). It must hence hold that 


(4.75, 0)=u(0, 10)=ks. 

Written in the multiplicative form: 
u(4.75,0)=ks- us 4.75) + kee uO) + —ks— ky) us4.75) (0) =k 
If you insert w;(4.75) = 0.68 and #0) = 1, you obtain 
ks=0.68 + 0.32 + ke. 
A second equation was now needed. This equation was obtained by the lottery me- 
thod. Using the nurse’s indifference statement 
(6, 6)~[0.5, (10, 10); 0.5, (0, 0)] 
it follows that 7(6, 6) = 0.5. It thus holds that 
ky 6) + kg up 6) + (1 —ks—ke) - us(6) - u(6) =0.5. 
Inserting us(6) = 0.56 and w,;(6) = 0.45 leads to 
0.308 - ks + 0.198 -k-=0.248. 


From these two equations, it can be seen that ky= 0.72 and k; = 0.13. The two- 
dimensional utility function is hence 


u(s,e) = 0.72 -us(s)+0.13 - ue (e)+0.15- us) ue) 


This function can then be used to evaluate all uncertain consequences. For a par- 
ticular order policy, we assume that three different consequences are possible. 
These consequences and their respective probabilities are described in the follow- 
ing table. This table also contains the utilities of the consequences and determina- 
tion of the expected utility value of this order policy (0.624). 


Consequence Probability»; Shortfall Quantity that Utility 

i quantity expires @; ud Si,€;) uy Pi 
Si : 

I 0.25 8 2 0.373 0,093 

2 0.60 3 6 0.705 0.423 

3 0.15 0 10 0.720 0.108 


Total 1.00 0.624 


Chapter 11: 
Time preferences under certain expectations 


11.0 Summary 


1. In many decision-making processes you will have to weigh immediate 
against future consequences. In these processes, the time reference of the 
consequences must be taken into consideration. 

Intertemporal decisions can be understood as multiple objective decisions 

with additive value functions. The /-th attribute is replaced by the i-th point 

in time. 

The prerequisite of mutual preference independence for an additive inter- 

temporal value function is not always given. If this prerequisite cannot be 

met, redefining the system of objectives generally helps. 

4. The intertemporal value function can be simplified to the discounting or the 
Harvey models if - apart from the condition of mutual preference indepen- 
dence - other axioms are fulfilled as well. 

5. For the projection of temporally inconsistent and possibly undesirable deci- 
sions you can use the quasi-hyperbolic discounting model and take preven- 
tive measures accordingly. 

6. Whether you wish to use one of these simple models depends on your ac- 
ceptance of the proposed axioms. Should you find all of the axiom systems 
inappropriate for your process of rational decision-making, you should take 
recourse to the general form of the (additive) intertemporal value function. 

7. Should you have options for temporal transformation, as, for instance given 
in a perfect capital market, you can use the discounting model independent 
of axiomatic considerations and personal preferences. 


i) 


Loe 


11.1 The problem of time preference 


Frequently you will find yourself having to make decisions in which you have to 
weigh immediate sacrifices or benefits against future sacrifices or benefits. These 
decisions may relate to monetary or non-monetary factors. Some examples will il- 
lustrate the range of decision situations in which temporal factors play a part: 

You wish to change your diet to whole foods because you know this will make 
you live more healthily, feel better and enjoy life more. These benefits will not be 
immediately available but will take effect over a timeframe of weeks, months, or 
years. The inconveniences of a change in diet will however be felt instantly: being 
used to a normal diet, you do not like wholefood meals. You have to make your- 
self stick to your new healthy diet plan. You have to suppress your appetite for 
meat and sugar. Food preparation will take longer and shopping for food may in- 
volve more traveling. You are considering whether you want to put up with all 
this. 
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The government could allocate financial resources for research into renewable 
energies in order to make clean energy resources sustainable for the future. As a 
politician, you are involved in the decision-making process. Again, the immediate 
drawbacks are evident: there will be less money in your limited budget for other 
pressing tasks (new preschool places, purchase of tanks, staff cars etc.). The bene- 
fits will only take effect at a later date when the renewable energies will be cost- 
efficiently usable and the plants (wind turbines, solar arrays) have been built and 
put into operation. 

These decision situations have one thing in common: the consequences that 
have to be taken into account take effect at different points in time; in this case, 
we speak of infertemporal decisions. In this chapter, we will have a look at how to 
behave rationally in the case of intertemporal decisions with a narrow focus on in- 
tertemporal decisions under certain expectations. It would of course be more rea- 
listic to also consider models for intertemporal decisions under risk. The complex- 
ity of the pertinent models and the unsatisfactory state of research, however, have 
led us to omit these approaches. Frederick et al. (2002) present an excellent over- 
view of prescriptive and descriptive research on intertemporal decisions. 


11.2 The additive intertemporal value function 


11.2.1 Derivation of the intertemporal value function 


If the consequences that need to be taken into account take effect at different mo- 
ments, intertemporal decision-making can be understood as a problem of multiple 
objectives. Imagine you are a manager in charge of a profit center. Your main ob- 
jective is profit. This main objective can be subdivided into the secondary objec- 
tives of profit in 2010, 2011, 2012 ete. 

By devising such a system of objectives, you formally equate multiple objec- 
tive decisions to intertemporal decisions; this hence tells you how to solve the in- 
tertemporal decision problem: using the methods you know from Chapter 6, you 
can now make a rational decision. In the case of intertemporal decisions, the mul- 
tiattribute value function is called intertemporal value function. 

Let (ay, ...,a7) be the vector of intertemporal consequences of an alternative a. 
The point in time at which the consequences will occur are numbered from 0) to T; 
0 refers to the present, 7 designates the end of the planning period, i.e. the point in 
time furthest in the future. Chapter 6 showed under which conditions the multiat- 
tribute value function v can be represented by a simple additive form. If the prefe- 
rence of the decision maker is transitive and complete and meets the condition of 
mutual preference independence (MPI), the preference can be represented by the 
additive intertemporal value function: 


. 
(a) = >) wv, (a, ). (11.1) 


t=0 
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The intertemporal value function can be measured if the preference also complies 
to the condition of difference independence. In the following, we will assume that 
this condition is met, i.e. we will only look at measurable intertemporal value 
functions. 

Just as in the case of a multiattribute value function there is one single value 
function for each attribute, the decision maker can attribute one single value func- 
tion v, to each point in time ¢. The period value functions can be normalized to 
attribute the value 0 to the worst and the value | to the best possible outcome for 
any particular period. To determine the period value function, apply the methods 
that you know from Chapter 5. Later in this chapter we will from time to time ar- 
gue that an alternative may have “no consequence” at a specific point in time. 
This, of course, is not permitted if you interpret an intertemporal problem as a 
multiple objective problem. In these instances, our formulation should be inter- 
preted to refer to a consequence that does not offer any extra benefits (and for rea- 
sons of simplicity we will assume that this generally applies to consequence 0, the 
consequence which does not alter the status quo). The weights w, will be deter- 
mined by using one of the methods introduced in Section 6.4. The weights w, de- 
scribe the trade-offs between individual periods, i.e. they represent the importance 
the decision maker assigns to each unit of the corresponding period value func- 
tion. For intertemporal decisions, the value wy (weight of period 0) is routinely set 
to |. In return, the requirement that the period weights have to add up to | is aban- 
doned. You can normalize wy, = 1 since value functions can be transformed linear- 
ly. 

Let us once again explain this procedure which in principle should be clear 
from the preceding chapters, using the example of a profit center manager. His 
target values are the profits (in million €) within the next three years. The manager 
compares the profit vectors 


a=(50,50,100) and 4=(30,70, 100). 


In both sets, the profits are the same in the third year. The MPI requirement de- 
mands that the manager’s preference must not change between sets if the profit in 
year three is changed in the same manner for both alternatives. If the manager for 
instance prefers a > b then accordingly, 


a'=(50, 50, 200) =b’=(30, 70, 200) 
and 
a"=(50, 50, 50) = "= (30, 70, 50) 
must apply. Bear in mind that the MPI requirement does not prescribe any prefe- 
rence between a or 6; the MPI requirement simply says that this preference cannot 
depend on periods in which both alternatives have the same consequence. The 


MPI requirement seems plausible but there are many situations in which it simply 
will not be applicable. We will have a closer look at this problem in Sec- 
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If mutual preference independence applies, the period value functions v(x,) for 
the profits x, can be determined. Our manager can use the methods known from 
Section 5.2: the direct-rating-method, the difference standard sequence technique, 
or the bisection method. 

The ranges of definition for individual period value functions may differ: if for 
period 2 the highest possible profit is 170 and the lowest possible profit is 30, v> 
must be determined for the corresponding range. This shows that individual period 
value functions may also differ. In their individual range of definition they can al- 
ways be normalized to lie between zero and one. Should the worst possible conse- 
quence occur, it will not contribute to the value of the whole set: v(x, )=0. The 
weighting can be carried out by the same methods that are used for multiple objec- 
tives. To illustrate this: using the swing method, one would assume a fictitious al- 
ternative which would represent the worst possible outcome in each period. The 
transitions to the best outcomes in each period would then be sorted and evaluated 
on a cardinal scale. 

The manager’s aims (profits of the centre within the next three years) are pure- 
ly monetary and differ only with regard to their respective points in time; this does 
not always have to be the case. If you consider changing your diet to whole foods 
and - to simplify matters — allow only for two points in time (“today,” and “in fu- 
ture”), you may identify today’s goal as “delicious food” and your future goal as 
“health.” These aims are not monetary, refer to different moments in time, and to 
different contents. The same holds for the decision of investing in renewable ener- 
gies or new preschool places: depending on the definition of the problem, the ob- 
jectives for each period may change. In a lot of instances, more than one attribute 
will be relevant per period. Consider, for instance, the choice of your first em- 
ployment after graduation. In Chapter 5 and Chapter 6 you were introduced to the 
single-period version of the problem for one or multiple objectives (salary and 
working hours). More realistically, however, the consequences of each employ- 
ment should be projected down to the end of your planning horizon. For each 
point in time of your planning period an alternative is described by its outcomes 
for all relevant attributes. In order to obtain the intertemporal value function in this 
case, you have to evaluate the consequences for each point of time with the mul- 
tiattribute value function v(x ),, X2, «+5 Xp) 

Defining the consequences one should consider that a consequence has a value 
not only at the time of its occurrence but may also have a value in the past and in 
the future (Berns et al. 2007, p. 483 ff.). A future consequence may today provoke 
fear or anticipation. If, for instance, you are toying with the idea of buying a yacht 
two years from now, the mere thought of owning a yacht will probably make you 
happy today. This effect will not be represented by the attributes assigned to the 
period in which you will own the yacht. Consequently, you need to define a new 
objective variable, something like “looking forward to future sailing trips.” In the 
same manner, consequences may affect the future: somebody who has sailed 
around the world will probably draw on the experience for the rest of his life. The 
lasting effects of joy or sorrow can be described by the extra objective “life satis- 
faction up to today”. 
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11.2.2 Discussion of assumptions for the additive intertemporal value 
functions 


The condition of mutual preference independence is a prerequisite for an additive 
model. As shown in Chapter 6, this condition is not always given. For intertem- 
poral decisions, this assumption for the additive model needs to be discussed 
again. 

Suppose that a manager has the following preference with regard to his profits: 


(50, 50,100) ~< (30, 70,100). 


He prefers the second alternative to the first one because the second one includes 
an upward trend. He also has a second preference: 


(50,50,20) > (30,70, 20). 


In this comparison, he prefers the first alternative because here the decrease in 
year three is not as dramatic as in the second one. The manager’s preference how- 
ever violates the condition of MPI as the profits for year one are identical in both 
pair comparisons (Eisenfulhr 1988). The set of profits within the period affects the 
preference: the profits of one single period cannot be valued independently of the 
profits in the other periods, i.e. the MPI requirement is not fulfilled. The depen- 
dence of a preference on a trend that is reflected in the consequences has been cor- 
roborated by empirical studies (for an overview, see Read and Powell 2002). 

Loewenstein (1987) conducted a study in which the condition of preference in- 
dependence was tested directly. The study presented students with four alterna- 
tives suggesting different ways of spending the next three Saturday nights. 


Table 11-1: Four alternatives for the next three Saturday nights 


Alternative This weekend Next weekend Weekend afier next Preference 
a eat out, French eat at home eat at home 16% 
eat at home eat out, French eat at home 84% 
é eat out, French eat at home have lobster 57% 
d eat at home eat out, French have lobster 43% 


Given the choice between a and 4, a significant majority opted for alternative 5 
(84% against 16%), given the choice between c and d, however, a slight majority 
preferred c (57% against 43%). Note here that a and A, just like ¢ and d, are iden- 
tical for the weekend after next. Consequently, under the assumption of MPI, the 
weekend after next must be irrelevant for the decision. Since a and c, just like 4 
and d, are identical on the remaining relevant weekends, a decision maker must 
prefer a and c, or 4 and d (indifferent statements were not permitted). From the re- 
sults of this study we must conclude that preference independence is not always 
given. 
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If the MPI requirement is not fulfilled, you can try to change to another system 
of objectives. In the example given earlier, such a system might include the aver- 
age annual profits, the profit growth rate, and the distribution of the profits; the 
new system might then comply with the MPI rule. 

Should it prove impossible to find such an optimized system of objectives, one 
could alternatively choose an approach in which the outcomes that have been eva- 
luated using period value functions are linked non-additively. Loewenstein and 
Prelec (1993), for instance, propose such a non-additive aggregation, which takes 
into account not only the values of a sequence but also their trends and the un- 
iformity of that trend. In this model, anticipation of future events has an impact on 
the preferences of previous periods. Apart from the additional mathematical effort 
required here, the model also rests on questionable normative assumptions. Partic- 
ularly in reply to the question whether increasing, decreasing or unchanging out- 
come sequences are preferable, a number of good reasons can be found to support 
each pattern. 

Anticipation and contrast effects speak in favor of increasing sequences if the 
results are compared to previous periods and the increasing sequence thus leads to 
continuous improvement. 

Decreasing sequences could be preferred if uncertainty with regard to the actual 
occurrence of future events is assumed and it is uncertain whether the best result 
will actually be realized in a later period. Likewise, delay of payments could cause 
opportunity costs since the money could have been invested profitably in the 
meantime. 

Unchanging sequences may be attractive if consumption shows diminishing 
marginal utility, i.e. if an additional unit of consumption creates little added bene- 
fit when a high basic level has already been achieved. 

Even from a descriptive point of view, there is no conclusive answer to the 
question which form of trend will be preferred. Frederick and Loewenstein (2008) 
have shown that simply changing the question can produce preferences for in- 
creasing, decreasing and unchanging sequences. It therefore seems advisable for 
rational decisions to have a closer look at the reasons for the attractiveness of such 
patterns and to adapt the system of objectives in such a way that the important mo- 
tives for a specific situation are accurately represented. 

Overall, we must conclude that in many intertemporal decision processes, the 
assumption of preference independence is problematic, making the use of the ad- 
ditive model questionable. On the other hand, alternative models rest on dubious 
assumptions as well. For our further considerations, let us assume that we have 
managed to find a system of objectives that complies with the MPI requirement. 


11.3. Special types of the additive intertemporal value function 


11.3.1 Identical value functions for each period 


The additive intertemporal value function can be simplified if the preference ful- 
fills further axioms apart from the MPI requirement. We will only present a few 
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reflections on the axiomatic principles of time preference here, more detail can be 
found for instance in Ahlbrecht and Weber (1995). Considering the additive inter- 
temporal value function (Formula (11.1)), it becomes clear that the value functions 
of individual periods can differ significantly. Let us therefore first have a look at 
the conditions that need to be fulfilled to imply identical value functions for each 
period. For many applications, this is a desirable and significant simplification; 
just think of the manager who has to assess the profits of his center. 

It would surely be easiest to simply assume identical value functions. In keep- 
ing with the axiomatic approach of this textbook, however, you will learn one 
condition which allows us to derive identical value functions. 


Definition 11.1 (constant preference differences) 
Let a, 6, c, and d be alternatives, and s and ¢ any two points of time, then constant 
preference differences are given if 


(a, by) = (9d) © (ab) = (e,> 4), 


where x, denotes the intertemporal consequences that will occur for alternative x at 
point 7. 

The condition of constant preference differences states that the ordering of dif- 
ferences in preferences between alternatives is independent of the relevant point of 
time. Should you, for instance, favor the transition from €1M to €2M in next 
year’s profits over the transition from €14M to €15.5M, then this preference must 
be valid if you compare these profits at a later date as well. 

We can now show that the condition of constant preference differences is equal 
to the existence of identical value functions, i.e. the intertemporal value function 
assumes the form (11.2) if the condition for constant preference differences holds. 


rT 
v(a) = > w,v9(a,)- (11.2) 


t=0 


We denote the period value function that is identical for all periods by vo, and the- 
reby express that the function is easiest to determine for the point r=0. The 
weights w, which have so far not been specified can be expressed in a manner that 
demonstrates their connection with the discounting model as a special form of the 
intertemporal utility function. We write: 


Ww, =———~- (11.3) 


Time preference is described by a constant discounting rate (1 + /) and the factor 
a(t). Without the additional transformation of time ¢ by the function aq, i.e. for the 
case a(t) = t, the result would be the classic discounting model in which the period 
weight falls exponentially (at the rate of | + /) in time. The more general represen- 
tation by a(t) allows us to posit that the level of discounting does not depend on 
the actual time ¢ in which the consequence occurs but on how far into the future 
time ¢ is perceived. A decision maker will probably perceive periods 101 and 102 
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to be closer together than periods | and 2. This can be illustrated by ensuring that 
(102) — «(101) is less than a(2) — a(1). 

Various specific models may now be represented by different forms of the 
function af). In the following, three of these forms will be introduced. For all of 
them, we will assume that the points of time in the intertemporal alternative are 
equidistant, i.e. that they represent the endpoints of consecutive periods of equal 
length. 


11.3.2 The discounting model 


An additive intertemporal value function describes a preference that is complete 
and intransitive and which fulfills the condition of mutual preference indepen- 
dence. If the preference also fulfills the stationarity axiom (which will be ex- 
plained ina moment) the intertemporal value function will take the following form 
(Dyckhoff 1988, p. 1002, French 1988, p. 135): 


‘ 
Wa) = > —vy(a,). (11.4) 
t=0 9 


The period function that is identical for all periods has here been denoted by vo. In 
the discounting model, the period weights w, of the additive intertemporal value 
function are simplified to powers of a discounting factor g =(1 + i) > 0. As indi- 
cated before, a(¢) = ¢ remains valid in this case, i.e. time is perceived to be linear. 
The discounting factor can thus be determined easily. If a decision maker is indif- 
ferent between a consequence ay due in period 0 and a consequence a, due in pe- 
riod 1, the discounting model will yield v(ay, 0) = v(0, a;), or 

VOD te gn AD (11.5) 


Vy (ay) = 
Vp (dy) 


If the period value function is known, the discounting factor g can be calculated 
directly. As in all methods of determination, systematic biases and errors may oc- 
cur when determining the discounting factor. It is therefore advisable to have the 
decision maker make several indifference statements. Possible inconsistencies can 
thus be eliminated by repeated interviews or averaging, as demonstrated in Chap- 
ter 6. 

In order to be able to formally define the stationarity axiom, we have to intro- 
duce the notion of shifting a sequence of outcomes. 


Definition 11.2 (shifting a sequence of outcomes) 

Shifting a sequence of outcomes by n periods (#7 = 0) relocates each consequence 
a, Of alternative a to period f + m. Shifting alternative a by n periods will be called 
§, and the new alternative is accordingly denoted by 6,(a). Figure 11-1 shows the 
shifting of an alternative by two periods. 
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ao ay a2 ag ay as 
0 1 2 3 4 § 6 7 


Figure 11-1: Shifting a sequence of outcomes by two periods 


Definition 11.3 (stationarity) 

With regard to sequences of outcomes, a preference is called stationary if for all 
sequences a, 4, and any shifting length », preference a < 4 holds if and only if af- 
ter the shifting 5, preference 6,(a) < 6,(4) holds. Stationarity means that the prefe- 
rence is preserved after shifting. 

A simple example illustrates the stationarity axiom. You are planning next 
year’s vacation. Your job responsibilities will allow for only one holiday per year, 
so you are wondering whether to go on vacation during summer or next winter. 
Suppose you love skiing and opt for winter. Alternatively, suppose you are plan- 
ning your vacation for the year after next and you are not going away this year. 
The condition of stationarity now requires that your decision for the year after 
next will be identical to the one for next year, i.e. that you favor the winter vaca- 
tion in both cases. 

The condition of stationarity allows us to simplify the additive intertemporal 
value function to the discounting model. However, stationarity cannot be regarded 
as a general prerequisite for rational behavior. Why not prefer the winter vacation 
for next year but warmer climates for retirement? In the discounting model, period 
value functions are identical for all periods and period weights have a very special 
form. This narrows down the range of possible preferences. At this point, the ar- 
gument must be made similar to that for decisions under risk. For the latter, the 
expected value of an objective variable is easier to calculate, but as it narrows 
down the range of possible preferences so significantly, the more general expected 
utility theory should be accepted as a basis for rational decisions. In some inter- 
temporal decision situations it will be appropriate to use the discounting model 
while in other situations the more general additive temporal model must be used. 
It is therefore essential for you to become more familiar with the condition of sta- 
tionarity so that you are able to choose the appropriate model for each decision 
problem, 
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The condition of stationarity requires that preferences of alternatives do not 
change when the consequences of these alternatives are shifted simultaneously. 
Decision makers that do not evaluate future consequences according to the dis- 
counting model may therefore behave inconsistently and retrospectively reverse 
previous decisions when reviewing the problem using the same model (Strotz 
1957). 

Under real conditions, shifting a sequence of outcomes will usually require a 
complete remodeling of the problem. In general, decisions can only be understood 
within the temporal framework in relation to which they are made. Months later, 
the same problem will present itself in a different light, for instance because there 
are new alternatives to be considered or because new interests have developed 
which require a new system of objectives. Maybe you have been shaken up by a 
roadshow of your local forest society about the negative effects skiing has on the 
animal and plant life in the mountains. “Environmentally safe vacation” would 
then become a new goal in your system of objectives. A change of mind in favor 
of the summer vacation would be quite possible. Not only do the consequences of 
either summer or winter vacation seem to be displaced, but new consequences 
have also been added. Decisions that have to be made at different times will usual- 
ly vary significantly. 

Another term that is important for our further considerations is the notion of 
impatience. Impatience can be formally defined: let a and 5 be two alternatives 
that both have consequences only today (in period zero), The decision maker ex- 
presses his preference a > 4, i.e. he likes the consequence of a in period zero at 
least as well as the consequence of 4 in period zero, Additionally, s and ¢ will de- 
note any two points in time, with ¢ greater than s. Based on a and b, two new al- 
ternatives a’ and b' can be constructed that will only have consequences at the two 
points of time s and ¢. Table 11-2 shows the alternatives a’ (the better or equally 
good consequence occurs first) and 5'(the worse or equally good consequence oc- 
curs first). A decision maker is considered impatient if in this situation he always 
prefers a'to 5’. Impatience implies that the factor g in the discounting model is 
larger than one. 


Table 11-2: For the definition of ,,impatience* 


Alternative Consequence in s Consequence in f 
a’ a b 
b' b a 


Under the assumption of impatience, a time dominance criterion can be defined 
analogously to the principle of stochastic dominance in decisions under risk. An 
alternative a dominates a second alternative 4 if the sum across all previous, eva- 
luated consequences of a is at least as large at all points in time as that of 4 and is 
truly larger at least at one point in time. If the evaluated alternatives are sufficient- 
ly different or the dominance criterion is selective enough, the best alternative can 
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be identified (Mus 1988). For a comparison of different dominance criteria, see 
Dyckhoff (1988, p. 991 ff.). 

Impatience cannot necessarily be regarded as a basis for rational behavior. A 
priori, there is no compelling reason to assume that immediate consequences are 
more important than future ones, Why should a gummy bear now (or certain im- 
mediate profits of a profit center) necessarily be preferred to tomorrow’s gummy 
bear (or identical profits of the center next year)? (Should you think a gummy bear 
is too small to be even considered, imagine a bagful of gummy bears. Should you 
belong to the minority that does not like gummy bears, think of a night at the op- 
era.) To accept the assumption of impatience ultimately remains - as for every de- 
cision maker - up to you, 


11.3.3. The Harvey model 


In addition to the discounting model, there are numerous approaches trying to 
model time preferences. Some of those are full models, some are just extensions 
of existing models, The hyperbolic discounting model can be viewed as the most 
prominent of these approaches.' We will come back to the (simpler) case of quasi- 
hyperbolic discounting in more detail in Section 11.3.4. Most of the models are 
not trying to provide prescriptive advice for decision making but instead trying to 
describe actual decision making and thus model systematic deviations from ra- 
tional behavior. An important concept in this context is time inconsistency, i.e. 
differing preferences over time, which lead to a reversal of decisions made in the 
past once time proceeds. 

You are possibly asking yourselves why we are discussing these kinds of mod- 
els at all if our primary interest lies in prescriptive decision theory. The reason is 
that, while making rational decisions, it may be useful to be aware of the formula- 
tion of our preferences. Being aware of temporal inconsistencies can help take 
measures that facilitate desirable long-term behavior and impede undesirable be- 
havior. Take for example, your shopping at your local supermarket in preparation 
of a relaxed evening in front of the TV: either you buy as much candy as you wish 
to eat that night or you go right ahead and buy a little more to keep for the next 
night. While alternative 2 is probably preferable for time consistent preferences 
(lower costs because of family packs, no extra trip to the supermarket the next 
day), your knowledge of quasi-hyperbolic discounting (in other words, knowing 
about your lack of discipline) would probably tell you to decide otherwise. If you 
were to buy the larger amount of sweets and in the evening were faced with the 
decision to either only consume the planned amount or to consume a bit more, the 
high preference for immediate consumption will tend to result in overconsumption 
since the future disadvantages carry only a comparatively light weight. Knowing 
this, you now can in the supermarket already make the (from this superior pers- 
pective, rational) decision to choose only small packs in order to discipline your- 
self in the evening. 


' Compare in detail Angeletos et al. (2001), 
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The Harvey model can be seen as a bridge between prescriptive and descriptive 
models. It yields quite convincing results with regards to describing actual dynam- 
ic behavior. Additionally, it is well suited to demonstrate how decision models can 
be derived from axioms that help the decision maker evaluate his own acceptance 
of a certain model. Harvey (1986) was able to demonstrate that, if the decision 
maker’s preference fulfills not only the MPI condition but also the condition of 
impatience and the — still to be defined — axiom of invariance under stretching, the 
intertemporal value function has the form shown in Formula (11.6). 

Here, the period value functions are also identical for all periods. We adopt the 
value function of period zero vy for all further periods. The period weights are the 
inverse of the period number plus one to the power of r (r = 0): 


" 
| 
(x) = > vy (X,). 11.6 
(a0 +t)" watch ms 


The function a(7) in the Harvey model therefore reads: 


Ind+¢) 


: ll. 
In(1+/) vais 


a(t)=r 


This function a(t) clearly shows that time here (unlike in the discounting model) is 
not linear but logarithmical. The concavity of the function a(f) implies that a time 
interval is perceived to be shorter the further it is shifted into the future. 

Because of this difference in time perception, there is only one specific case in 
which the Harvey and the discounting model coincide: when no discounting takes 
place at all. Here, the total evaluation of a sequence of outcomes is simply the sum 
of the period evaluations (this is true for the parameters q = 1 in the discounting 
model and = 0 in the Harvey model, making logarithmical time perception irre- 
levant), 

In all other instances, the coefficient 7 in the Harvey model becomes a linear 
factor in the time perception. Like the parameter q in the discounting model, it 
must be established by interviews. For this purpose, any consequence x, can be 
specified. We will now first determine x‘), which makes the decision maker indif- 
ferent toward the transitions from value zero to xy and from xy to x’y. It holds that 
2 + Vo(xo) = Vo(x'y). The decision maker will then be asked for the period ¢’ in which 
he will be indifferent between the immediate consequence x, and the consequence 
x, in period t’. From this indifference statement follows that period ¢' has half the 
weight of period zero. It is therefore also referred to as the half-value period. The 
half-value period will directly yield the parameter r: 


log 2 


= -—___-___.., 11.8 
’ log (1+ 7’) ‘ 


When determining the parameter 7, we again need to check for consistency. The 
easiest way is to ask the decision maker for the period ¢" in which consequence x, 
has only a third of the value it has in period zero. If, in Formula (11.8), the num- 
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ber 2 in the numerator is replaced by the number 3, and in the denominator ¢’ is re- 
placed by rf’, consistent decision makers should obtain the same parameter r. Po- 
tential inconsistencies can be resolved by feedback or averaging. 

Let us now define the axiom of invariance under stretching, on which the Har- 
vey model is based. 


Definition 11.4 (stretching a sequence of outcomes) 

We call B,, a stretching by factor » and B,,(a) the result of stretching alternative a. 
The stretching B,, of a sequence of outcomes a shifts consequence a; of alternative 
ato period (i+ 1)-n—1, 

Figure 11-2 shows stretching by the factor 2. The axiom of invariance under 
stretching states that for all (intertemporal) alternatives a and 4 and any stretching 
B,, preference a ~< 4 holds if and only if B,(a) < B,(4) also holds. 

We will illustrate the axiom of invariance under stretching with the following 
example. Suppose you are indifferent between a beach vacation in three months’ 
time and a city trip in six months from now. In order to fulfill the axiom, you must 
still be indifferent between the beach vacation in ((3 + 1). 2—1=) seven months 
time and the city trip in ((6 + 1) -2—1 =) thirteen months time (stretching by fac- 
tor 2); similarly if the waiting times are 11 and 20 months (factor 3). 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 ec 
ap ay ae a3 

ao ay ag a3 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Figure 11-2: Stretching of a sequence of outcomes by the factor 2 


As we can see, the condition of invariance under stretching is not a necessary con- 
dition for rational behavior. If you however accept this condition and the axiom of 
impatience, the resulting intertemporal value function is very simple. 


11.3.4 A comparison of the two axiom systems and an alternative model 


In 11.3.2 and 11.3.3. we have so far introduced two special cases of the additive 
intertemporal value function; both are based on similar axioms. The Harvey model 
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assumes impatience and invariance under stretching whereas the discounting 
model requires stationarity, which can also be called invariance under shifting. 

Which of the two axiom systems is preferable? First of all, remember that as a 
decision maker, you can clearly make rational decisions on the basis of the general 
additive intertemporal value function — you do not necessarily have to turn to ei- 
ther of the two special cases. Frederick et al. (2002) introduce further models as 
well as extensions (which in part can be derived from the general form introduced 
in Section 11.3.1), and a model with different period value functions can of course 
also be employed. The main advantage of both the discounting and the Harvey 
model is their simple form: the period value functions are identical, and in both 
models only one weighting parameter has to be identified. 

Although it requires two parameters to identify the weighting function, the 
model of quasi-hyperbolic discounting, first introduced by Phelps and Pollak 
(1968) and improved by Laibson (1997), also enjoys the advantage of simplicity. 
Axiomatization would also be quite easy as the condition of stationarity would on- 
ly need to be changed slightly. The model is however more descriptive and rests 
upon the observation that frequently, neither the axiom of stationarity nor the 
axiom of stretching are fulfilled in their pure forms. By contrast, there is generally 
a strong preference for immediate outcomes in intertemporal decisions, i.e. imme- 
diate consumption will receive the value of | while any consumption anticipated 
in the future will enter the utility calculus with a substantial discount. There are of 
course also differences between the weights for future periods, but the most signif- 
icant discounting is between periods 0 and |. As a result, this reflects a high de- 
gree of impatience. Formally, the quasi-hyperbolic discounting function can be 
written as: 


(a Fvy( (oy) +85 Vy (11.9) 


The parameter B represents the preference for immediate outcomes and has a value 
between 0 and | while 6 expresses the common discounting for periods in the fu- 
ture. Note that B only influences the weighting for later periods (starting with 
t= 1), thus “devaluating” future events independent of their distance in the future. 
For the special case B = | the discounting model applies with g=1/6. 

Similar to the Harvey model, the quasi-hyperbolic discounting model is can 
represent situations in which individual behavior is time inconsistent. A typical 
example to which it can be applied is the problem of many smokers. They desire, 
for the sake of their health, to stop smoking — and a great many regularly plan to 
stop in the future (i.e. to do without future pleasures of smoking to enjoy health 
benefits even further in the future). At the moment the cigarette beckons, however, 
the utility of the immediate enjoyment of smoking will enter the utility function 
completely (i.e., without B-devaluation) while the future health benefits will be 
substantially discounted. The smoker decides in favor of immediate consumption. 
At the same time, he will - because of the substantial utility discount in the next 
period - again want to stop smoking “tomorrow,” since the lost utility will then 
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have a less dramatic effect on the function. Thus, with a clear conscience and the 
firm resolve that this will be his last, he smokes his cigarette. The next day, how- 
ever, the preferences will have shifted so far that the future utility of stopping will 
not be sufficient to support the decision any more. 

The quasi-hyperbolic model can also be easily calibrated. The general discount 
factor 6 can be determined just like in the discounting model, with the difference 
that only alternatives that do not have outcomes in f= 0 are compared. If 6 is 
known, the preference for immediate consumption f can then be identified by 
comparing alternatives for which ¢=0 is also relevant. As usual, consistency 
checks should be performed to avoid mistakes. 

We have seen that none of the axiom systems just introduced rely on axioms 
that are indisputably rational, and that therefore none can be regarded as generally 
superior to the other. You have to decide in each individual case whether you want 
to use one of the special models or the general additive model. To find the appro- 
priate model, two basic procedures are possible. 

First, clarify the implications of the chosen axioms by using examples (like the 
summer vs. winter vacation example above) to determine whether you think that 
the chosen axiom might provide a sound basis for rational decisions in the given 
situation. If you accept stationarity as a condition for rational behavior, you have 
identified the discounting model as the appropriate one. Similarly, if you accept 
impatience and invariance under stretching, you will choose the Harvey model. 
However, if you find all three axioms acceptable, you have gotten caught in the 
depths of axiomatic decision theory — the axioms are incompatible; in other words, 
your opinion is logically inconsistent. Taking these axioms into consideration of 
course means a willingness to deal with their logical premises. In practice, not 
every decision maker will be prepared to do this. 

At this point, we would therefore like to illustrate again the notions of stret- 
ching and shifting a sequence of outcomes by providing an example. As a member 
of the city council, you are involved in a program to create new kindergarten plac- 
es. Your committee’s objective is to maximize the annual number of new kinder- 
garten places. 

Program a provides for the building of new kindergartens within the next five 
years, to be financed directly by the city. The annual budget allows for the crea- 
tion of 650 new places per year from period one onwards; no places will be 
created in the construction period zero. Program b uses the same budget over the 
next five years as municipal aids for private enterprises that will create daycare fa- 
cilities for their staff. This program will create 200 places in the current year, and, 
with increasing awareness and acceptance in the private sector, afterwards 200 
places more each year than in the previous year. Programs a and 4 can be 
represented as the following sequences of outcomes: 


a =(0, 650, 650, 650, 650) 
b =(200, 400, 600, 800, 1.000) 
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After its commitment to the necessary funds, the city falls into dire financial straits 
and the money cannot be allocated as initially approved. 

A shifting of the sequences of outcomes results if the city cancels all funding 
for, say, the next two years, and the project will be started with a delay of two 
years. The sequences of outcome c(a) and @,(4) then read: 


a.,(a) =(0, 0, 0, 650, 650, 650, 650) 
a.,(b) = (0, 0, 200, 400, 600, 800, 1.000) 


If after each year the project is interrupted for one year, the result is a stretching 
by a factor of 2. The reason for the interruption might be the city’s need to eva- 
luate for instance the experiences of the participating families and enterprises. Un- 
der this stretching the sequences would look like this: 


B>(a) =(0, 0, 0, 650, 0, 650, 0, 650, 0, 650) 
B>(4) =(0, 200, 0, 400, 0, 600, 0, 800, 0, 1.000) 


Now try to decide which of the two original sequences of outcomes a and b you, 
as a council member, would prefer. Does your preference change after shifting or 
stretching? Maybe program 4 will at first seem more beneficial because if you 
manage to create 1,000 kindergarten places annually in five years, your election 
prospects will improve. However, after shifting - or even stretching - these profit- 
able periods would be postponed so far into the future that a program creating 650 
places fairly quickly would seem more favorable. Stretching or shifting tips your 
preference in favor of a: in this case, neither the discounting model nor the Harvey 
model will be able to display your preference. You will have to fall back on the 
general additive model, and probably also - on the basis of the above considera- 
tions - depart from the assumption that your period value function is identical for 
each point in time. 

A second, more viable possibility for the choice of your model is to evaluate 
the models according to the results they produce. Such a procedure was chosen for 
instance in Chapter 9: here we rejected the expected value criterion as a basis for 
rational decisions under risk because the consequence from this criterion would be 
an infinite value for the St. Petersburg game. The discounting, the Harvey, and the 
quasi-hyperbolic discounting models only differ in the weights they assign to in- 
dividual periods. To better understand how the discounting formula works, we 
need to compare the period weights in these models. To this purpose, one could ei- 
ther deduce general statements or simply consider an example like the following. 

In this example, we have chosen a discount factor of g = 1.05 for the discount- 
ing model. For both the Harvey and the quasi-hyperbolic models, we have chosen 
parameters that assign the same weight to period 15 for all three models, with 
B= 0.6. This gives us r= 0.264 and 6 = 0.9853. Figure 11-3 shows the period 
weights of the models for the first thirty periods. 
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Figure 11-3: Period weights in the discounting, the Harvey and the quasi-hyperbolic discounting 
model 


The chart clearly illustrates the differences between the models. The discounting 
model assigns significantly lower period weights to periods further in the future 
than the other two. Even when using different parameters, this effect still remains. 
In the quasi-hyperbolic discounting model, the preference for immediate con- 
sumption also stands out distinctly, expressed by the choice of parameter B. 

The strong discounting of future consequences in the discounting model does 
not necessarily speak against the model. In many decisions, it is not necessary to 
consider a great number of periods, the strong discounting would not even come 
into effect in this case. Even for decisions reaching far into the future, e.g. regard- 
ing your health in old age or environmental decisions, it is quite possible that you 
appreciate the significance of the remote future according to the weights of the 
discounting model. On the other hand, you might find the comparatively weak 
weighting of the remote future not rationally acceptable while still wishing to hold 
on to the discounting model. In this case, you will have to reconsider your steps 
for determining the appropriate discounting factor, perhaps revise them and speci- 
fy a smaller discounting factor. If, however, the reassessment of your discounting 
factor does not bring about a modification of the factor, you cannot regard the dis- 
counting model as a sound basis for a rational decision. You should then consider 
other models more closely or use the general model for your decision. 


11.4 Evaluation of payment sequences 


So far, we have derived different functions for the individual intertemporal value 
function of a decision maker. If the consequences are defined as payments, the 
capital market may transform these payments from one period to the next. Some 
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examples for transformation options the market offers are borrowing, putting 
money into your savings account or a fixed-term deposit. We will assume that for 
each period, there are transformation options that will allow us to move the pay- 
ments relevant to the decision problem from one period to the next. Additionally, 
we will assume that for lending or borrowing from period t— | to t, the relevant 
interest rate is i,. Based on these assumptions, any sequence of payments can un- 
ambiguously be transformed into an equivalent and simple payment sequence with 
payment occurring only in period zero. This variable in period zero is called capi- 
tal value and can be computed in the following manner: 


‘ 
W(x) = — (11.10) 


In this formula, we have assumed a specific period interest rate for /, for transac- 
tions between periods t— | and t. If the interest rate for all period transitions is 
equal to /, Formula (11.10) simply becomes 


| 


W(x) = 2, 


x (11.11) 
fro (1 +i) 


For the derivation of the capital value, no axiomatic considerations are necessary: 
the mere fact that options for transformations exist warrants the existence and the 
form of the capital value (for the derivation of the capital value using the Fisher 
separation, see Franke and Hax 2009), We can, however, interpret the capital val- 
ue as an additive intertemporal value function and thereby determine which 
axioms a market with transformation options implicitly fulfills. The capital value 
implies linear period value functions, i.e. v(x,) =x, You obtain the weight for pe- 
riod ¢ by multiplying the first ¢ interest rate factors | + i, (Formula (11.10)). If all 
i,=i, you will obtain period weights that correspond to the discounting model 
with discount factor g = | + /(Formula (11.11)). 

Let us use an example to demonstrate the connection between capital value and 
intertemporal value function. For simplicity’s sake, let us suppose 7= 2. The in- 
terest rate factors are i;= 6% and i;= 7%. Table 11-3 shows two projects be- 
tween which a decision maker has to choose. 


Table 11-3: Two payment sequences a, / and their capital values 


ee «J m a = _) 
a -€150 €87 €93 €14.08 
b -€140 €69 €102 €15.03 


i Yn nr rennet ene eS 


According to the interest rates given, and hence the implicit value function, alter- 
native 4 is preferable. To illustrate this, let us consider the transformation of a into 
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the sequence of payments with payments only in f= 0. Here, you can use the 
payments from f= | and ¢= 2 to repay your loans; you just borrow enough money 
in ¢=0 to be able to use the €87 (€93) from t= | (t = 2) to cover repayment and 
returns. Considering the given interest rates, you can thus take out a loan of 
€82.08 (plus €82.00) in ¢= 0, i.e., a sum total of €164.08. After subtracting the 
€150 payable in f= 0, you get a remainder of €14.08. Applying the same method 
to b you get a remainder of €15.03, i.e., the capital value resulting from the trans- 
formation of the payment sequences is bigger for 4 than for a. 

The capital value rests on the assumptions made concerning the options for the 
transformation of payments offered by the capital market. Identical debit and cre- 
dit interest rates for the payments relevant to the decision problem may at first 
seem like unrealistic premises. For big corporations with access to the capital 
market, debit and credit interest rates however differ so slightly that the difference 
can be neglected. But even for small and medium-sized businesses, or private per- 
sons, these premises can frequently be accepted. If a decision maker is in debt, his 
debt will increase with negative payments and decrease with positive payments. In 
both cases, the interest rate (in this case, the debit interest rate) is relevant for the 
transformation of payments. Similarly, for decision makers with capital, usually 
only the credit interest rate is relevant. 

As arule, the problem of time preference for payments vanishes if values can 
be transferred from one period to the next. Generally speaking, transferability de- 
fines an external exchange rate between periods. This external exchange rate al- 
lows the decision maker to evaluate alternatives independently of his (internal) 
time preferences by choosing the alternative (payment sequence) with the maxi- 
mum capital value (capital value dominance). The transferability (i.e. the exis- 
tence of an external exchange rate) is not limited to payments. Futures markets, 
for instance, offer the possibility of transferring other goods while at the same 
time determining external exchange rates. Furthermore, transferability does not 
necessarily require the existence of markets. At this point, we will however not go 
into any further detail. The derivation of exact conditions for the replacement of 
internal time preferences by externally given exchange rates would indeed go 
beyond the scope of this textbook. 


Questions and exercises 


1.1 

You have decided to use the discounting model in a decision situation in which 
you have to consider 25 periods. From an indifference statement for the first two 
periods you have derived the discounting factor to be 1.08. When finding out that 
by doing so, the weight for period 25 is less than 15% of the weight for period 0, 
you consider to either change the discounting factor or the model. You think the 
weight for period 25 should be two thirds of the weight for period 0. 


(a) Which discounting factor would you have to choose? 
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(b) Which parameter would you have to choose for the Harvey model? 

(c) How would you have to proceed if as a rational decision-maker you wanted 
to define the weight for period 25 as two thirds for period 0, and want to 
stick to the indifference statement for periods | and 2? 


1h2 
Think of three decision situations, e.g. from your private life, in which you have to 
consider time aspects. 


(a) Do you think that the axiom of preference independence is fulfilled be- 
tween the periods? 

(b) Which of the three discussed models of this chapter—the additive model, 
the discounting model or the Harvey model—seems to be most appropriate 
for each situation? 


11.3 
In the discounting model, you can also determine the discounting factor q by 
knowing the half-value period A. 


(a) How do you determine the discounting factor g from a given half-value pe- 
riod h? 

(b) What are the advantages and disadvantages of defining the discounting fac- 
tor from the half-value period instead of using indifference statements re- 
garding periods 0 and 1? 


11.4 

You decided to use the Harvey model, but it is hard for you to define the half- 
value period, You can only state that / is between 60 and 75. You have to choose 
between two alternatives a and 4. In nearly all periods, a has the same conse- 
quences as 6, Only periods 0 and 10 have different consequences. From the fol- 
lowing table, you can see the evaluated outcomes of a and b: 


Period 7 : a — =. = 
0 | 0.8 
10 0.5 0.8 


Can you make a rational decision between a and 4 although you cannot determine 
the exact half-value period? If so, which? If not, can you at least make some 
statement? 


11.5 

Consider the sequence of (evaluated) outcomes a = (1, 1, 0, 0, 0, ...). Which of the 
sequences 4, c, d, e given below are constructed by shifting and/or stretching the 
sequence? 


b=(2,2,0,0,0,..),; e=(0;1,1,0,0,;..), d=(1,0,1,0,0,..) e=(,1,0,1,0,...) 
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11.6 

(a) John uses the Harvey model. He is indifferent between the (evaluated) se- 
quences A = (0, 2, 0, 0, ...) and B= (0, 0, 3, 0, ...). Determine John’s period 
weights Wy, ..., 13. 

(b) Name another sequence C of evaluated outcomes that makes John indiffe- 
rent between A, B and C. 

(c) Michael uses the exponential discounting model. Is it possible that Michael 
is also indifferent between the three sequences 4, B and C (C is your an- 
swer in subtask b)? If yes, provide appropriate period weights for the expo- 
nential discounting model. If no, give informal arguments. 

(d) Could your answer in subtask c) change if you provided a different se- 
quence C in subtask b)? 


11.7 
(a) Is it possible to model time-consistent preferences in a quasi-hyperbolic 
discounting setting? If yes, how? If no, why not? 
(b) How would the stationarity axiom have to be modified to yield the model of 
quasi-hyperbolic discounting? 


11.8 

An exponential discounter (¢=1.02) and a quasi-hyperbolic discounter 
(B= 0.4, 6 = 0.98) are facing a decision regarding their retirement savings: in pe- 
riod f= 0 (now) and f= | (next year), they can consume their income to generate a 
utility of 10 each period or they can start a payment plan for their retirement sav- 
ings account. The resulting utility if they decide to go with the payment plan is 
equal to 5 per period. When they retire (t= 40), they have a utility of 25 if they 
start saving immediately (t= 0; Option 1) or 10 if they start saving next period 
(t = 1; Option 2). Not saving at all (Option 3) will result in a negative utility of -40 
when they retire. Periods ¢= 2 to = 39 do not influence the decision and shall not 
be considered further. See the table below for a summary: 


Period t=0 t=1 Be a SoD 
Option 1 5 5 | 25 
Option 2 10 5 Real 10 
Option 13 10 10 fax] —40 


(a) For both the exponential and quasi-hyperbolic discounter, calculate the ex- 
pected utility for each option. Which option would they choose? 

(b) If he had to decide in a similar manner each period, how much would the 
hyperbolic discounter spend on his retirement savings? Why? 


11.9 
An impatient investor (¢ > 1) without access to a capital market (i.e. without op- 
tions for temporal transformation) has €100 available to invest. He has the choice 
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between two alternatives with the following payoff profiles (the payoff in period 
t= 3 includes all liquidation proceeds of the investment): 


Period . eS. = a - =3 
Investment | -€100 €80 €150 €300 
Investment 2 ~€100 €80 €140 €315 


(a) Based on this information, can you already draw a conclusion which alter- 
native the investor will prefer? 

(b) Assuming that the payoff of investment 2 in period t=3 equals €310 in- 
stead of €315. Can you draw a conclusion now? What if the time preference 
of the investor was given by g > 1? 

(c) What information concerning the time preferences of the investor would 
you need if the payoff of investment 2 in period f= 2 was €150? 


Chapter 12: 
Group decisions 


12.0 Summary 


|. In this chapter, we discuss group decisions based on objectives and expecta- 

tions jointly set by the group members. 

In decision making processes within groups, issues frequently appear which 

affect the rationality of the process. 

3. Jointly structuring a decision problem creates a higher level of procedural 
rationality than voting on given alternatives after an unstructured discus- 
sion. This tends to make a problem more transparent and curb the influence 
of “illegitimate” interests. 

4. Ifthe group is not able to agree on specific values (like probabilities or the 
weighting of objectives), one can either aggregate the individual values ma- 
thematically or make the group agree on a certain interval, accepting to con- 
tinue working with incomplete information. 

5. An efficient possibility to aggregate probability estimations made by ex- 
perts is given by so-called prediction markets. On these markets, experts re- 
ceive monetary incentives to trade according to their probability predic- 
tions. 

6. After the components of the decision problem have been determined, a so- 
lution can be found entirely analogously to the case of an individual deci- 
sion. 

7. The alternative to joint structuring is that each person states their own pre- 
ferences concerning the alternatives. These individual preferences are then 
transformed into a group preference, either by aggregating the individual 
utility functions or by voting on the given alternatives. 


to 


12.1 Benefits and problems of group decisions 


Very few important decisions are made by individuals on their own. The complex- 
ity of problems usually requires the collaboration of experts from different work 
fields such as marketing specialists, engineers and financial managers. Besides, in 
our cultural environment there is a common belief that the people affected by de- 
cisions should also participate in reaching them. People who participate in making 
decisions also tend to be more involved in the successful implementation of the 
solution. Many public and private corporations assign decision making to commit- 
tees such as the board of directors, a faculty or a cabinet, either by law or by sta- 
tute. 

In this chapter we examine how the principles of prescriptive decision theory 
can be used in the field of group decisions. 
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12.1.1 Adverse group effects 


The potential advantages of group decisions over individual decisions are evident: 
more people can generate more ideas, they bring in more knowledge about facts 
and relationships and incorrect assessments of individuals may be compensated 
for. By exchanging and reviewing arguments, all participants get the chance to re- 
vise their judgments. 

On the other hand, extensive socio-psychological research as well as daily ex- 
perience show that in a group environment, certain mechanisms may interfere with 
- or even completely obstruct - the advantages obtained from the group decision 
making process. The extent to which these negative effects occur depends on the 
composition of the group on the one hand and the type of decision task on the oth- 
er hand. Regarding the group composition, the following criteria are particularly 
important: 

— The level of group cohesion; 
— Differences in power and status among group members; and 
— Conflicts of interest among the members. 


Cohesion describes the solidarity of the group which is affected by the attractive- 
ness of the group for the members. Although (or because) solidarity promotes 
striving for a consensual solution, an excess of cohesion is also one of the reasons 
for a phenomenon which Janis (1972) described as Groupthink. This is characte- 
rized by a strong striving for consensus, premature agreement without checking a 
sufficient amount of alternatives, a feeling of superior competence of the group 
and resistance to all counter-arguments. A variety of disasters which with hind- 
sight seem absurd might be traced back to the Groupthink phenomenon, such as 
the Vietnam War, the Watergate scandal, John F. Kennedy’s 1962 invasion of Cu- 
ba, the explosion of the space shuttle Cha//enger (Kleindorfer et al. 1993) and the 
collapse of the British bank Northern Rock. Regarding the last case, Kamau and 
Harorimana (2008) argue that the bank’s management lacked objectivity, thought 
of its own business model as infallible, was prone to risk shifting, and remained 
isolated from contradictory influences. 

Distinctive differences in power and status may give objectively unjustified 
preference to a solution favored by a dominant individual. Such a person will of- 
ten claim more speaking time than others. Members of a lower status will usually 
avoid defending opposing positions, and may eventually - maybe even uncons- 
ciously - adapt their original opinion to that of a higher-ranked group member. 

If personal interests of group members are affected by the upcoming decision, 
the assessment of the alternatives is almost unavoidably influenced by those inter- 
ests. The tendency of individuals to share information which could be detrimental 
to their own interests naturally is weak. On the contrary, contributions to the dis- 
cussion that exaggerate the advantages of the preferred solution and specifically 
disparage those of the competitive suggestions are more likely. The advantage that 
less informed group members profit from expert knowledge of others is then re- 
versed: experts may take advantage of being leaders in knowledge. 
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Moreover, group discussions may put excessive strain on the cognitive capacity 
of the group's member’, Concentrating on the course of the debate may leave little 
room for personal reflection, Particularly under time pressure, creativity cannot be 
sufficiently developed. The more often an argument is repeated, the greater its in- 
fluence. During the course of the discussion, arguments and suggestions are fre- 
quently forgotten, and those that are contributed late in the discussion often prove 
to be decisive. Cognitive restrictions are also a reason for a lack of alternatives 
and aims proposed for discussion; the discussion will often prematurely focus on 
only one or two alternatives. 


12.1.2 Potential remedies 


The insight into the defects of group decision making has led to a variety of con- 
cepts on structured group decisions. In Chapter 4, we already pointed out Brains- 
torming and the Nominal Group Technique which reduce creative blocks and the 
influence of status differences. 
A number of recommendations against the Groupthink phenomenon have been 
made by Janis and others: 
— It has to be ensured that all objectives are explicitly mentioned; 
— Members should be encouraged to express doubts about assessments; 
— High status individuals should not present their preferences at the begin- 
ning; 
— The group should be split up to produce alternative solutions; 
— For every suggestion, an advocatus diaboli (devil's advocate) should 
represent an opposite opinion; 
— Before implementing a decision, each group member should voice their 
doubts about the chosen alternative. 


Technical support can be provided by a computerized Group Decision Support 
System (GDSS). Here, every participant uses a computer with internet access 
which communicates with a server. Anonymity reduces the influence of status dif- 
ferences and the dangers of conformity. Ideas can be brought forward at any time 
without having to wait for speaking permission. The danger of forgetting is re- 
moved; everybody has access to a summary of the state of the discussion at any 
time and can print out a set of minutes. A decisive advantage is the fact that simul- 
taneous presence of all participants at the same place at the same time is no longer 
required. 

Furthermore, GDSS can support the decision making process with suitable 
software. First, the system can be connected to databases and give everyone access 
to the same information. Second, a model bank can provide programs developed 
for the support of individual decisions which can be used by the group as well, e.g. 
programs for the joint creation of flow charts or decision trees. Third, software can 
aggregate individual opinions into a group opinion, recognize dominated alterna- 
tives and, if necessary, suggest a solution for the decision problem. Geibel (1993), 
and Davey and Olson (1998) provide a summary of different specifications of 
GDSS. 
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Chen et al. (2007) have developed a web-based GDSS and have tested it in var- 
ious empirical studies. They find that users of their software achieve a better team 
performance than users of the control group without GDSS support. Modern office 
software often offers basic GDSS functions, take for instance the SharePoint 
Workspace integrated in Microsoft Office 2010. 


12.2 Joint structuring of the decision problem 


Beyond the recommendations that prescriptive decision theory offers to individu- 
als to form and process their aims and expectations, to what extent can the theory 
also help achieve a higher level of rationality of group decisions? The decomposi- 
tion of the decision problem into several modules — aims, alternatives, expecta- 
tions, and effect models — should provide a basis for structuring the group process. 
There is no separation of this kind in the unstructured group discussions which all 
of us know. Suggestions, assertions, assessments (which implicate aims) are 
thrown into the debate in random order. It is hardly possible to guarantee com- 
pleteness, non-overlapping, and fundamentality of the criteria in such a discussion; 
the search for alternatives often remains inadequate and focuses on a few solutions 
close to the status quo. Expectations about uncertain developments are not quanti- 
fied but expressed in extremely vague colloquial language. On this basis, every 
individual forms an opinion about the best possible suggestion, and in the end 
there is a decision by vote. 

In contrast to this, the decompositional approach offers the opportunity of 
higher procedural rationality. Each module is discussed individually by the whole 
group; the creativity and the knowledge of all members can thus be used for every 
single component. There is no need for the individuals to solve the decision prob- 
lem on their own, possibly with insufficient know-how and insufficient structur- 
ing. Only one person needs to have the knowledge about choice-theoretic methods 
in order to serve as a neutral moderator of the group discussions. 

Just like an individual, a group generally cannot model the modules in a linear 
run either but will occasionally have to revise already processed modules. In 
group decisions, you have to ensure that all members are always working on the 
same module at the same time. This requires setting up an agenda. To preserve the 
structure of the process, it is the moderator’s task to maintain a certain discussion 
discipline. 

The explicit modeling of all components guarantees the greatest possible trans- 
parency and traceability of the decision basis. Conflicts can be easily identified 
because there is no argument about complex alternatives but about clearly defined 
facts — such as the probability of an event or the weighting assigned to an objec- 
tive. 

The transparency of the decision basis facilitates identifying reasons for suc- 
cess or failure ex post. Failures can, for example, be explained by the fact that ob- 
jectives important today might not have been taken into consideration at the time 
of the decision or that events which occurred might have been considered very 
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improbable at the time. Those insights are instructive for future decisions and can 
help to avoid unjustified blame for failures. 

Furthermore, the possibility of pursuing “illegitimate” objectives is con- 
strained. We define illegitimate objectives as objectives which contradict the 
mandate given to the group. For example, if a human resources committee has the 
task of choosing the most suitable applicant, it would not be compatible with their 
mandate if a commission member championed one applicant only because he or 
she hopes for personal benefits from that applicant. Arguments for or against an 
alternative can often be assessed only with difficulty because they concern merely 
one or a few aspects; this creates the opportunity to argue for a point that is driven 
by purely egotistical motives. An egotistically motivated opinion can obviously 
also be introduced into the discussion about value functions or about probability 
distributions; however, the likelihood of discovering information distorted by in- 
dividual interest is much greater there. Moreover, extreme assessments not shared 
by the other members can be adapted to the group average in a process of aggrega- 
tion. 

The conditions under which a group accepts the described procedure, i.e. the 
joint modular structuring of the problem and the aggregation of individual judg- 
ment within these modules largely depend on both the composition of the group 
and the type of the decision problem. Following March and Simon (1993, 
p. 149 ff.) we distinguish between four decision situations: 


1. Problem solving, The group shares common objectives and looks for the 
best solution. The task is to collect relevant information and to generate 
new alternatives. 

2. Persuasion, Apart from shared there are also differing objectives. The dif- 
fering objectives, however, tend to be of an instrumental nature while the 
corresponding fundamental objectives are still shared by everyone. These 
differences can therefore be overcome by reasoning. 

3. Bargaining. Conflicting objectives between participants are based on di- 
verging interests and cannot be removed by persuasion. The group will not 
look for the best but - at most - for a “fair” solution. Threats, wrong asser- 
tions and “horse trading” are parts of the rules of the game within the group. 

4. Politics. There are open conflicts of objectives similar to those in situa- 
tion 3, however the negotiation situation is not limited to a certain field and 
the parties are looking for external allies. 


Obviously, only the first two situations (which March and Simon identify as “ana- 
lytical” processes) are suitable for the decision-theoretic procedure. The two other 
situations are subjects of bargaining theory and game theory. Bargaining theory is 
not based on the assumption of a group with common aims but of negotiating par- 
ties that want to maximize their own benefits (on bargaining theory, see Roth 1979 
and Raiffa et al. 2003). A better solution than the status quo can be achieved only 
if the opponents agree on an alternative. The theory examines which alternatives 
are rationally to be taken into consideration for an agreement. Nash (1950) derived 
a clear negotiation solution from some axioms. The solution is the alternative 
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which maximizes the mathematical product of the benefit augmentations (com- 
pared to the status quo) of all negotiating parties. 

In game theory (von Neumann and Morgenstern 1947), decisions are examined 
in which multiple decision makers with conflicting interests are in opposition to 
each other. Here, however, each decision maker decides autonomously; the partic- 
ipants do not act as a group nor is the result negotiated. The arms race of the super 
powers after the Second World War is a typical example of game theoretical situa- 
tions. We refer the interested reader to Rasmussen (2006), Berninghaus et al. 
(2006), and Holler and Illing (2008). 

Even with a basic agreement about the aims in place, it is possible that a com- 
mon structuring does not take place or is not carried through. The “group” may 
simply be too big (for example a parliament), may have no time for analytical 
processes or may not know or trust decision-theoretic methods. 

The antipole of a joint structured analysis is the procedure that all group mem- 
bers — perhaps after a group discussion — form their own preferences regarding the 
alternatives. The group decision is then obtained by transforming the individual 
preferences into a group preference. This is usually done by voting on the alterna- 
tives; however, aggregating individual value or utility functions to a group func- 
tion is equally possible (Keeney and Raiffa 1976, Dyer and Sarin 1979, French 
1988). The group value function or group utility function would then be used for 
the assessment of the alternatives. 

In this chapter, we assume that the group is ready to develop all modules of the 
decision model within the group process. We concentrate on the generation of a 
common system of objectives, the joint assessment of certain alternatives and the 
generation of joint probability distributions. 


12.3. Generation of a common system of objectives 


A common system of objectives is created simply by uniting all individual objec- 
tives. We assume that the group has certain fundamental objectives in common. 
Initial conflicts are to be examined with regard to whether or not they can be re- 
solved by recourse to these fundamental objectives. For illustration, assume a mar- 
ried couple plans a vacation together; the husband wants to stay as close to the 
beach as possible, while the wife would prefer to stay as far away as possible from 
the coast. Are these really the fundamental objectives, or are other, more funda- 
mental objectives behind these? Maybe the partners discover that their real, shared 
objectives are quietness and quick access to the water. 

Another problem appears when a member does not share a certain objective or 
even disapproves of it. For example, a human resources committee might define 
the religious orientation of applicants as a criterion, which some members could 
disapprove of. Of course, the opponents could be advised that they could assign a 
zero weight to this objective. However, this would not prevent the controversial 
objective from gaining a positive weight when the group later aggregates the 
weights of the objectives. If the group fails to reach an agreement on the system of 
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objectives by reasoning, the members should agree to evaluate the alternatives be- 
fore the final decision both with and without the controversial objective in order to 
identify whether this objective affects the choice. 

A conflict about the weighting of objectives does not exclude a common sys- 
tem of objectives. For instance, as opposed to an employee representative, a 
shareholder’s representative on the supervisory board may give more weight to 
profit interests than to employee interests. If both want to maximize profit and 
preserve as many jobs as possible, they can easily agree on a common system of 
objectives; the conflict will however manifest when the weighting factors are to be 
determined. 

When combining the individual aims, normally there will be much overlap and 
double-counting which have to be removed. Different wordings may have the 
same meaning; identical wordings may have different meanings. 

The resulting hierarchy of objectives must fulfill the same requirements as that 
for individual decisions (Chapter 6), However, an unusual feature of the group de- 
cision is that, despite the agreement on the same objectives, there is no guarantee 
that the independence of preferences and utilities (desirable with regard to the de- 
composition of the assessment) applies to everybody in the same way. Commis- 
sion member A could base the trade-off between exam grades and personal im- 
pression on professional experience: the more working years have passed since 
graduation, the less the exam grades count in proportion to personal impression. 
Member B however might see independence of preference between these 
attributes. If this discrepancy cannot be overcome by persuasion, there should be 
an attempt to redefine the attributes in order to achieve mutual independence of 
preference for all members. 

In an extensive study, Keeney et al. (1984) gathered data about systems of ob- 
jectives for the energy policy of the Federal Republic of Germany from several 
organizations and aggregated them to a common system of objectives. With regard 
to the procedure, we refer to this source. 


12.4 Generation of group value functions 


12.4.1 Aggregating individual single value functions 


Aggregating individual evaluations inevitably leads to the problem of interperson- 
al utility comparison. There is no absolute utility scale by which individual utility 
could be measured and compared. Let’s assume that two business people VY and Y 
want to meet for a business lunch at a restaurant. X evaluates restaurant a with 0, 
restaurant 4 with 0.7, and restaurant c with |. His partner Y however evaluates a 
with 1, 6 with 0.5 and c with 0 points. Adding up the values results in the choice 
of 6, Compared to restaurant a, this equals a utility increase of 0.7 for X and a util- 
ity decrease of 0.5 for Y. Altogether, is that a gain in net utility? We do not know 
because we cannot find out whether ’s utility increase of 0.7 is more important 
for X than Y’s utility loss of 0.5 is for Y. 
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In principle, the problem of the interpersonal utility comparison is unsolvable; 
such utility comparisons however nevertheless implicitly influence almost all de- 
cisions. If we do not want to wearily reject the possibility of rational decisions in 
groups, committees or parliaments, we have to assume that we can add the utility 
of X to the utility of Y. Even with purely individual decisions we have a similar 
problem: we make a choice, the consequences of which we will have to live with 
for decades, but we do not know whether today’s utility will be comparable with 
tomorrow’s. 

We will now assume that a joint system of fundamental objectives shared by all 
members has been worked out. An attribute is allocated to every objective at the 
lowest level of the hierarchy of objectives. The group members have also agreed 
on the relevant range of outcomes for each attribute. In the following, we will 
concentrate on decisions under certainty and on the additive multi-attributive val- 
uation model. The group is confronted with the task of generating both a measura- 
ble common (single-) value function for every attribute as well as a weighting sys- 
tem. 

In the beginning, every group member / has an incomplete or complete idea of 
his individual value function v,x,) with regard to every attribute r. The (informa- 
tion regarding the) value function is complete if the member can assign an unam- 
biguous evaluation y,(a,) to each alternative a regarding the attribute ; we then 
speak of unambiguous individual evaluations. The (information regarding the) 
value function is incomplete if the group member can only make a statement about 
the evaluation interval, i.e. indicate a lower limit vy (a,) and an upper limit v;"(a,) 
for the evaluation. In this case, we speak of individual evaluation intervals. Since 
we do not make any assumptions about the size of the interval, this initial situation 
is always given. 


Unambiguous individual evaluations (complete individual information) 

First, we want to consider the case where all group members give an unambiguous 
evaluation of alternative a with regard to attribute 7. Obviously, if all unambi- 
guous evaluations are identical, they can be adopted directly as the group evalua- 
tion; otherwise, there is a dissent which might not be easily resolved. 


Solutions 

In terms of a rational decision making process, there should at first be an attempt 
to resolve the dissent by reasoning. In particular, individuals with extremely di- 
vergent evaluations will be expected to provide convincing arguments, Baucells 
and Sarin (2003) show that, under certain circumstances, it may be sufficient in bi- 
lateral discussions to reach a compromise for single parameters from which the 
group preference can then be derived. If this attempt fails, there are two possibili- 
ties: mathematical aggregation or retention of an incomplete evaluation. A ma- 
thematical aggregation will usually be an average accumulation. This could be 
improved by weighting the individual evaluations in order to take into account the 
members’ differences in competence. Let g,; be the weight which member / is as- 
signed regarding the attribute 7, then the evaluation result is 
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v,.(a,)= > 8 rj", (4, it (12.1) 
v 


The literature also suggests some (in part significantly more complicated) aggre- 
gation mechanisms to minimize the discrepancies between individual evaluations 
and the group consensus (Gonzalez-Pachén and Romero 2006). 

The other possibility is to leave the evaluation open until a later dominance 
analysis (see Section 12.5) has established whether the discrepancies in evaluation 
have any effect on the decision at all. Mathematical aggregation may have the ad- 
vantage of finding a clear evaluation; its disadvantage however is that it can lead 
to a decision which is not compatible with the evaluations of all members. In 
terms of the approach presented here, this is not desirable. We would therefore 
recommend an immediate average accumulation (without prior dominance consid- 
erations) only if the differences between the individual evaluations are insignifi- 
cant and if all participants approve. 


Individual evaluation intervals (incomplete individual information) 

If some group members can give their evaluation only within certain intervals, the 
situation becomes even more complex. Suppose the evaluation of alternative a re- 
garding the attribute r made by person / lies within an interval between v,;(a,) and 
v,/(a,). First, it is necessary to clarify how such a statement is to be interpreted. In 
the discussions above (objective weights, probabilities, and value and utility func- 
tions) we had always assumed that the decision maker has difficulty giving a more 
precise assessment. On the basis of dominance considerations we therefore 
checked whether it is necessary at all to ask for more accurate evaluations; this 
approach can also be transferred to situations of group decisions, Let us therefore 
consider a comprehensive evaluation interval 


oY . () 
[min Vj (G3 me v,;(4, | (12.2) 


and examine via dominance tests if taking all possible evaluations of all group 
members into account would lead to the same decision. Obviously, in the case of 
strongly diverging evaluations among a great number of group members, this ap- 
proach would result in very broad intervals making it highly unlikely to detect 
dominating alternatives, Should, however, only a few group members be respon- 
sible for the overall width of the interval because they have given intervals widely 
differing from the rest of the group, the reasons for these divergences can be sys- 
tematically analyzed. Exchanging arguments and making slight changes to the 
system of objectives might already lead to a much narrower group evaluation in- 
terval and increase the chances of detecting dominant alternatives. In such a sce- 
nario of incomplete individual information, a formal aggregation mechanism lead- 
ing to an exact group evaluation should be applied as carefully as in the case of 
complete individual information. Such an aggregation mechanism could, for in- 
stance, condense the individual intervals to their corresponding mean, which then 
again could be averaged over all group members. Within this procedure, a weight- 
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ing could be given according to the group members’ competence, just as in the 
case of unambiguous individual evaluations. However, this procedure raises new 
issues since the group now has to decide on a common weighting scheme. Unfor- 
tunately, no satisfying suggestions have been made to solve this problem - for this, 
see also the discussion in Han and Ahn (2005), who suggest - if applicable - to on- 
ly determine intervals and then check with dominance tests whether the exact 
choice of weights plays a role at all. Alternatively, the average individual evalua- 
tions could be weighted by the inverse width of the individual intervals to incorpo- 
rate the uncertainty regarding the individual evaluation into the group evaluation. 

Since until now we have always assumed that the group members are willing to 
jointly find an optimal evaluation for the whole group, there is a further possibility 
to interpret the statement of evaluation intervals. The group member could wish to 
express that it approves of every group evaluation that falls within this interval. 
This perspective would require a very different conceptual treatment - broad inter- 
vals would be no longer a problem but would instead make it easier to determine 
the optimal alternative for the group. In this case, the individual assessments are 
called compatible if the minimum of the upper individual value limits is greater 
than or equal to the maximum of the lower individual value limits, so that 


ae 6 u 
HY ph) Ca V,;(a,) (12.3) 
, i] 


applies. For people able to give unambiguous evaluations, lower and upper limits 
coincide. Figure 12-1 shows compatible and incompatible evaluations. 

If all members make incomplete evaluations and if these are compatible with 
each other according to Formula (12.3) and Figure 12-1(a), an evaluation margin 
remains between the minimal upper limit and the maximal lower limit, provided 
they do not coincide. The group then faces the “luxury problem” of picking one 
group evaluation from the set of evaluations which are acceptable for all group 
members, Under certain circumstances, it might be reasonable to retain the inter- 
val of acceptable evaluations to be able to later check with a dominance (or sensi- 
tivity) analysis whether the specific choice of evaluation actually plays a role in 
the decision. If this is not the case, the specific evaluation needs not be considered 
further. In addition, when applying this interpretation of evaluation intervals the 
method of simply condensing the interval to a point (e.g. the average) is less of a 
problem. Since the thusly generated group evaluation has the guaranteed property 
that it lies within the interval of acceptable evaluations for every group member, 
the procedure will hardly cause acceptance problems. 
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(a) 
Compatible evaluations 


Minimal upper limit 
Maximal lower limit 


(b) 


Incompatible evaluations 


Maximal lower limit 
Minimal upper limit 


Figure 12-1: Compatible and incompatible individual evaluations 


Should there be no overlap area indicating the incompatibility of the individual 
evaluations as in Figure |2-1(b), there is still the possibility of proceeding - in the 
same manner as in the case of unambiguous evaluations - with an interval of group 
evaluations hoping to identify the optimal alternative by dominance considera- 
tions. The group’s evaluation interval would have to share a non-empty intersec- 
tion with each individual evaluation interval and would at the same time have to 
be narrow. The latter makes it easier to identify dominance relationships. It is easy 
to see (for instance by looking at Figure 12-I(b)) that an interval must have the fol- 
lowing form in order to meet these criteria: 


im ‘- vo (a,,); ib vy (a,. | (12.4) 


12.4.2 Generating common attribute weights 


Suppose that a group wants to determine the attribute weights w, according to one 
of the methods described in Chapter 6. According to the swing method, for exam- 
ple, m hypothetical alternatives are formed showing the best outcomes in exactly 
one attribute and the worst outcomes in all the others. The group then agrees on 
the preferences regarding these hypothetical alternatives and in the next step 
agrees on their evaluation on a cardinal scale. If this is not even successful for in- 
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tervals, each group member should evaluate their own attribute weights using one 
of the aforementioned methods. Here again complete or incomplete information 
about the individual weights might result. At this point, we would like to remind 
you of the considerations in Section 6.5.3 in particular, Attribute weights reflect 
exchange relations between attribute outcomes. Therefore, incomplete information 
about attribute weights can only be the result of somebody not being able to give 
an exact weights ratio w;/w, but only an interval. As we have seen in Sec- 
tion 6.5.3, it is helpful to replace the common standardization technique (sum of 
weights must be equal to |) by an alternative form (w, = !) in such a situation. The 
other weight intervals can then be determined without any further restrictions so 
that the exchange relations with attribute | are correctly reflected. At this point, 
we do not wish to rehash all the interpretations and scenarios we discussed in Sec- 
tion 12.4.1 because we have discussed them already with respect to utility func- 
tions. But since we are introducing a new perspective here, we would just like to 
mention again the case in which a group member interprets incomplete informa- 
tion to mean that any attribute weight within his stated interval is acceptable. 
Hence, it would (analogously to the utility functions) hold that the individual 
attribute weights r (7 > 1) are compatible with each other if 

min wo = max wh, (12.5) 

j j 

i.e. if the lowest upper limit for w, mentioned by any member is at least as big as 
the highest lower limit stated. 

As in the case of individual attribute-wise evaluations, you can either use ma- 
thematical aggregation to generate a clear weighting scheme or retain the incom- 
plete information. If the group members have produced unambiguous individual 
weightings and if these differ only slightly from each other, it will be easy to agree 
on a mathematical average. However, if there are considerable differences among 
the members and/or if single members have expressed uncertainty about their 
evaluations by giving their weights considerably wide intervals, mathematical ag- 
gregation should not be first choice. Instead, dominance tests should then first 
show whether or not alternatives can be eliminated despite the incompleteness of 
the weights. 


12.5 Dominance tests 


We have presented dominance tests under incomplete information about weights 
in Chapter 6 and for probabilities in Chapter 10. We have pointed out their signi- 
ficance, i.e. the fact that decision makers and experts need not be asked to provide 
excessively detailed information — in which they have only little confidence — to 
be able to reduce the number of alternatives and even find the best alternative. 
Dominance tests become increasingly important for group decisions since both in- 
dividual indeterminacy and interpersonally different evaluations can be taken into 
account here. Instead of a problematic mathematical aggregation, it can first be 
checked whether the group members’ evaluations allow us to identify dominated 
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alternatives — alternatives that are, in the eyes of a// group members, inferior to 
another specific alternative, 

As we have seen in Section 12.4, dominance tests can be conducted on the ba- 
sis of different interpretations of incomplete information and with different aims. 
The most extreme case arises if the total spread of individual evaluations and 
attribute weights is taken into account. If in this case one alternative dominates 
another, this result rests on very solid foundations because every group member’s 
complete evaluation interval would lead to the same decision as the group deci- 
sion. However, this kind of test is not equivalent to a series of dominance tests on 
an individual basis. Even if the same alternative for all group members proves to 
be dominant with respect to the individual evaluations, a dominance test need not 
necessarily identify the dominance of this alternative for the total spread of the in- 
dividual evaluations. A simple example will clarify this phenomenon: 

Suppose two decision makers comparing alternatives a=(a),a2,a3) and 
b= (b), bs, 63) have identical individual evaluations leading to the following value 
differences: v(a;) - v(b;) =-1, v(a2) - v(b2)=+1 und v(a;) - v(b3)=+1. However, 
their attribute weights differ slightly. Decision maker | clearly defines weights 
w;=1 und w,= 0.6, but expresses uncertainty for w; assigning the evaluation in- 
terval [0.45, 0.6]. In contrast, decision maker 2 is certain with respect to w;= 1 
and w;= 0.6 but states an evaluation interval for w of [0.45, 0.6]. It is easy to 
show that for both decision makers every possible weighting scheme leads to a 
higher valuation of alternative a, i.e. there is a dominance relation of a over 6. But 
if you consider the total spread of weights given by w; = 1, w2 € [0.45, 0.6], and 
w; € [0.45, 0.6] it is not possible to detect the dominance of a over 4. Setting the 
weights to w, = 1, w2 = 0.45, and w; = 0.45 makes alternative 6 preferable. 

As the example shows, the consideration of the total spread and the require- 
ment that the same alternative is always preferred are unnecessarily strict require- 
ments. The dominance test would also consider combinations of evaluations and 
attribute weights, the variance of which could represent different decision makers 
and would therefore not reflect the decision uncertainty of an individual. This 
weakness in detecting individual dominances is the price which has to be paid for 
the simplicity of aggregation (unifying the intervals), interpretation (group inter- 
val), and dominance test (only one instead of many tests), 

The other extreme is a dominance test in which only the intersection of the in- 
dividual evaluation intervals is considered. This kind of test can become necessary 
ifthe group members approve of all evaluations that lie within their own stated in- 
tervals (please note that this is a completely different starting assumption). If this 
leads to various combinations of evaluations and attribute weights that the group 
could chose (as they are acceptable for all group members), it should be checked 
whether the specific choice affects the decision at all. The intervals are much nar- 
rower here than in the case discussed before so that the detection of dominant al- 
ternatives is much more likely. The approach is similar in application but concep- 
tually entirely different if there is no overlap, i.e. if the individual evaluations are 
incompatible. Here again the maximal lower limit and the minimal upper limit of 
the individual evaluations are relevant for the group evaluation, but now the mi- 
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nimal upper limit lies below the maximal lower limit. If dominance can be shown 
for the group intervals thus specified, it follows that the group decision is compat- 
ible with at least one of the group members’ possible evaluations. The extent to 
which this dominance test differs conceptually from the test discussed before be- 
comes obvious by the fact that if dominance relations cannot be detected, it is ne- 
cessary to make the individual evaluation intervals “more compatible”. In the do- 
minance test considered first, the intersection of individual evaluation intervals 
was too large to allow for a clear decision based on dominance relations. In that 
case the specification of “less compatible” intervals will reduce that problem. 


12.5.1 Considering the complete range of evaluations 


In the case of an additive multi-attributive evaluation under certainty, an alterna- 
tive a dominates an alternative 4 if 


min[v(a)—(b)]= min)" w,[v,(a)—v,(b)|>0. (12.6) 


Intervals are permitted for both the weights (excluding w,) and for the evaluations 
of the alternatives regarding the individual attributes. The lowest value given by 
any group member to an alternative on the attribute r is denoted by v, (-), the high- 
est value by v,'(-). Furthermore, let w, with r>1 be the lowest weight of the 
attribute * mentioned by any group member, and w,’ be the highest one. The mi- 
nimization task is then 


Minimize > wy, (a,) —v,(b,)] (12.7) 


regarding the weights, subject to 
w. <w.<w  forallr>1 
and w)= 


Dominance of a over 4 is given if the minimum is positive. 
If there is no dominance of a over 4, the dominance of 4 over a is tested for by 
considering the same constraints and solving the problem 


Maximize > w, Lyi (a) — v, (b,)]. (12.8) 


If the maximum is less than zero, a is dominated by 4. 

As particularized in Section 6.5.3, the solution to these optimization problems 
can also easily found by hand. For instance, for the minimization problem in 
(12.6) one would need to set the weights w, of all attributes r with a negative value 
difference [v, (a,.)—v, (b,)] to their upper limit. In case of a positive value dif- 
ference, the minimal allowed weight will be assigned. In case the value difference 
is zero, the choice of weight is irrelevant for the dominance test. This procedure 
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ensures that the expression in (12.6) is minimized while taking the relevant con- 
straints into account. 

If dominance can be identified using this procedure, it will apply to every sin- 
gle group member in particular, i.e. each participant would find the same domin- 
ance in his personal valuation model. 


12.5.2 Reducing the range of evaluation intervals 


To reduce the range of variance, we will only consider the interval between the 
highest lower value limit and the lowest upper value limit designated by any 
member. In the field of compatible evaluations, the maximal lower value limit 
forms the lower end of the interval and the minimal upper value limit forms the 
upper end, Accordingly, the reverse is the case for incompatible evaluations. The 
reasons for which a dominance analysis over such intervals may be necessary have 
already been discussed in depth. 


12.5.3 Example 


Two individuals are to evaluate two alternatives a and 6 with regard to the three 
attributes Y;, X and X;. Table 12-1 contains their incomplete value and weighting 
statements. To enhance the legibility of the table, we have already included the 
normalization requirement w; = 1 by choosing appropriate upper and lower limits. 


Table 12-1: Incomplete information for evaluations and attribute weights 


xX; X> X3 


; Lower limit Upper limit Lower limit Upper limit Lower limit Upper limit 
Person | 
a 0.20 0.35 0.55 0.65 0.75 0.85 
b 0.15 0.25 0.70 0.75 0.40 0,50 
Weight 1} SO 
Person 2 
A 0.15 0.30 0.60 0.70 0.80 0.90 
B 0.20 0.25 0.55 0.70 0.45 0.55 
Weight || 0.90 1.20 0.70 1.00 
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We first carry out a dominance test over the whole range of evaluations. The re- 
sulting ranges of evaluations and attribute weights of the group are illustrated in 
Table 12-2. Note, for example, that for the evaluation of a on attribute 3, the 
whole interval between 0.75 and 0.9 must be considered as well as the interval be- 
tween 0.9 and 1.5 for weight w. 
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Table 12-2: Incomplete information for the total range of evaluations and attribute weights 


X) xX) X3 
Lower limit Upper limit Lower limit Upper limit Lower limit) Upper limit 
Group 
A 0.15 0.35 0.55 0.70 0.75 0.90 
B 0.15 0.25 0,55 0.75 0.40 0.55 
Weight | I 0.90 1.50 0.60 1.20 


In order to test for dominance of a over 4, the following problem needs to be 
solved: 
Minimize v(a)— (hb) 
=w (0.15 — 0.25) + w(0.55 —0.75) + w3(0.75—0.55) 
=—0.1w,—0.2w2+0.2w3. 


Setting w, to its upper limit and w; to its lower limit leads to the minimum. Apply- 
ing these weights gives us 


min[v(a)—v(b)] =—0.1- 1 —0.2- 1.5+0.2-0.6=-0.28. 


Since the minimum is negative, there is no dominance of a over b. The next step is 
to test for dominance of 4 over a. 


Maximize v(a)—v(h) 
=w,/(0.35—0.15) +w-(0.70—0.55) + w (0.90 —0.40) 
=0.2w,+0.15w2+0.5w3. 


Since all coefficients are positive, a positive maximum can obviously be achieved 
even without setting the weights to their upper limits. In order to further practice 
the procedure, we however do so anyway and obtain the maximal value difference 
for the following weight distribution: w; = 1, w= 1.5, and w; = 1.2, which yields 


max[v(a)—v(b)]=0.2-1+0.15-1.5+0.5+1.2= 1.025. 


Since the maximum is positive, a is not dominated by 4; we cannot eliminate ei- 
ther of the alternatives. 

Therefore, ina second dominance analysis, we reduce the variance ranges of all 
evaluations to the intersecting intervals. In this example, all individual evaluations 
(of evaluations and attribute weights) are compatible so that all intersections are 
non-empty sets. The specific intervals of evaluations and attribute weights valid 
for the group are given in Table 12-3. 
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Table 12-3: Incomplete information for intersecting intervals 


9 eeennAsynemmemns ee inte 


XxX) Xd X3 
Lower limit Upper limit) Lower limit Upper limit Lower limit Upper limit 


Group 


A 0.20 0,30 0.60 0.65 0,80 0.85 
B 0.20 0.25 0.7 0.7 0.45 0.50 


Weight | l 0.90 1,20 0,60 1.00 


With these substantially limited intervals, the chances of dominance have im- 
proved considerably. We minimize: 


v(a)—Wh) 
=w,(0.20—0.25) +w2(0.60—0.70) +w;(0.80—0.50) 
=—0.05w,—0.10w.+0.30w3. 


We obtain the minimum for the weighting w,; = 1, w.= 1.2 and w; = 0.6. It is 
min[v(a)—v(b)] =-0.05- 1—0.1-1.2+0.3-0.6=0.01. 


This minimum is positive. Alternative a has a higher value even for its least favor- 
able permitted choice of individual evaluations and attribute weights and therefore 
dominates 5. 

If no adequate number of dominances can be found by these means, the group 
members’ information input should be improved to adjust the individual evalua- 
tion and weighting intervals in such a way as to produce narrower group intervals 
for the dominance test. 

We emphasize once again that in principle we regard it as more worthwhile to 
find a solution by dominance tests which are based on jointly shared evaluations 
of all group members, rather than to force a solution by mathematical aggregation 
over possibly a wide disparity of evaluations. 


12.6 Generating joint probability evaluations 


Differing probabilities can - just like evaluations - be mathematically aggregated 
or serve as input for dominance tests. Simultaneous incompleteness of evaluation 
and probability information however is difficult to handle. We will here focus on 
the mathematical aggregation, nevertheless pointing out that we view this ap- 
proach as very problematic if there are large discrepancies between the individual 
estimates based on fairly different effect models. If an engineer estimates the suc- 
cess probability of a new product at 0.9 for technical reasons and a marketing ex- 
pert estimates it at 0.1 from the perspective of customer needs, it makes little sense 
to agree on 0.5. In this case, the arguments of both parties should be first com- 
bined in an effect model. 
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12.6.1 Simple aggregation of individual estimations 


To determine probabilities of discrete events or conditions, von Winterfeldt and 
Edwards (1986, p. 136), suggest simple average accumulation as an efficient ag- 
gregation mechanism, as shown in Table 12-4 for three group members and four 
conditions. 


S) S> S3 Sy Sum 
M, 0.20 0,32 0.28 0.20 ] 
M. 0.15 0.40 0.35 0.10 i 
M; 0.13 0.36 0.40 0.11 l 
Group 0.16 0.36 0.34 0.14 ] 


For continuous event variables, the probability density function of the group can 
also be determined by a simple weighted addition of the individual probability 
density functions. For n group members, every individual probability density func- 
tion is weighted by | /n unless different weightings of the persons according to 
their differences in knowledge are agreed upon. 

For example, let us assume three managers would have to estimate the costs of 
a building project. Manager A assumes a rectangle distribution in inter- 
val [480,560] thousand €, manager B a rectangle distribution in inter- 
val [500, 600] thousand €, and manager C a triangular distribution in inter- 
val [520, 580] thousand € with the densest value at 540. The three probability 
density functions hence are 


A: Si(x) = 0.0125 for 480<x<560 
B: Spx) = 0.01 for 500<x<600 
& Se(x) = (x —520)/600 for 520<x<540 
JeGod= 1/30 —(x—540)/ 1,200. for 540<x<580 

The outcome of this is the aggregated probability density function f(x) 
=0.0125/3 for 480 <x<500 
=0).0225/3 for 500<x<520 
= (0.0225 + (x—520)/600)/3 for 520<x<540 
= (0.0225 + 1/30 —(x—540)/1,200)/3 for 540<x<560 
=(0.01 + 1/30 —(x—540)/1,200)/3 for 560<x<580 
=0.01/3. for 580<x<600 


The distributions are represented in Figure | 2-2. 
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Figure 12-2: Aggregating the three probability density functions 


Instead of probability density functions, distribution functions can also be used. 
Let us assume that two group members have given five supporting points of a dis- 
tribution function for the future price of a commodity as shown in Table 12-5. For 
practical reasons, the same percentage points of the distributions should be used 
for the aggregation. An aggregated estimation results from simple averaging. 
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Table 12-5: Aggregating distribution functions 


Lower limit 25% 50% 75% Upper limit 
Person | 13.00 16.50 18.00 19.00 22.00 
Person 2 10.00 13.00 15.00 17.00 20.00 
Average 11.50 14,75 16.50 18.00 21.00 


It is of course possible to allocate different weights to the estimates of the mem- 
bers, provided the group agrees that this is how the individual’s different levels of 
competence should be accounted for. 

In addition to the simple average determination, von Winterfeldt and Edwards 
(1986, pp. 134-136) as well as Ferrell (1985) mention further methods for the gen- 
eration of joint probability assessments which we do not want to discuss in detail. 
They all have their pros and cons which need to be balanced when choosing an 
aggregation method. The specific decision situation often has to be taken into ac- 
count when making this choice. For example, when determining probabilities of 
scenarios the question arises whether the marginal distributions or the joint distri- 
butions of the experts should be aggregated. The following example shows that 
the results can be different: 

Two experts estimate the probabilities for the success of a product development 
project and for the successful takeover of a rival company. Expert | estimates the 
probability for the success of the product development at 0.1 and the probability 
for the successful acquisition at 0.8. Expert 2 estimates the probability for the suc- 
cess of the product development at 0.5 and for the successful acquisition at 0.1. 
Both experts think that the events are statistically independent from each other. 
The joint probabilities can therefore be obtained by multiplying the marginal 
probabilities. Consequently, expert | estimates the case that both the product de- 
velopment and the acquisition are successful at the probability 0.8 - 0.1 = 0.08. 
Table 12-6 shows the distributions. 


Table 12-6: Joint and marginal distributions 


Expert | Expert 2 
Develop- Acquisition Acquisition Acquisition Acquisition 
ment __successful unsuccessful Sum successful unsuccessful Sum 
successful 0,08 0.02 0.10 0.05 0.45 0.50 
unsuccessful 0.72 0.18 0.90 0.05 0.45 0,50 
Sum 0.80 0.20 l 0.10 0.90 | 


The following Table 12-7 shows on the left hand side the distribution which re- 
sults by averaging the joint probabilities. The marginal probabilities here result 
from line by line or column by column addition of the joint probabilities. On the 
right hand side, we find the distribution which results if the marginal probabilities 
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estimated by the experts are averaged and the averages are then used for calculat- 
ing the joint probabilities under the premise of statistical independence. 


Table 12-7: Outcome of two aggregation methods 


Average of joint probabilities Average of marginal probabilities 


Develop- Acquisition Acquisition Acquisition Acquisition 

ment __ Successful unsuccessful Sum successful unsuccessful Sum 
successful 0.065 0.235 0.3 0.135 0.165 0.3 
unsuccessful 0.385 0.315 0.7 0.315 0.385 0.7 
Sum 0.45 0.55 l 0.45 0.55 | 


It can be seen that the joint probabilities differ significantly (admittedly, the ex- 
perts’ estimates in the example are so different that averaging does not really 
make sense). The probability that both the product development and the acquisi- 
tion are successful is 6.5% in the first and 13.5% in the second instance. 

For this example, there is no generally “correct” aggregation method. What 
may be said in favor of the aggregation of joint probabilities is that these in the 
end represent the relevant data. However, the assumption of statistical indepen- 
dence on which the experts acted is violated. Actually, the probability of a suc- 
cessful product development depends on the success of the acquisition: if the ac- 
quisition works out, the product development’s chance of success is 
0.065 /0.45=0.144, if it fails, the chance of success shrinks to 
0.235 / 0.55 = 0.427. If the two events are considered independently, this result is 
not very convincing. Requirements for aggregation methods for probabilities are 
discussed by Kleindorfer et al. (1993). 


12.6.2 Aggregation of individual estimations using prediction markets 


Simple averaging or averaging weighted by certain criteria can often achieve good 
results. Therefore, this simple form of aggregation prevails in many areas today, 
for instance in financial analysts’ consensus estimations: the analysts’ expecta- 
tions of a company’s earnings are averaged (mostly non-weighted) in order to ar- 
rive at a condensed overall prognosis. However, the quality of such an aggregation 
is often impaired by adverse factors: firstly, the interviewees might not have any 
incentives, or possibly even the wrong incentives for their estimates. Secondly, the 
individual estimations are often already strongly condensed (e.g., only the “most 
likely” or “expected average” of the earnings are quantified). Finally, the aggrega- 
tion process does not allow for an information exchange between the experts. 
So-called “prediction markets” constitute a completely different aggregation 
mechanism. Prediction markets are like other exchange markets where specific se- 
curities or contracts can be traded. The payoff of these securities or contracts de- 
pends on the outcome of certain future events (Wolfers and Zitzewitz 2004). Such 
events could be the outcome of a political election or the result of a sporting event. 
The contents of such a tradable contract could even be the question whether or not 
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anyone will press murder charges in the aftermath of Michael Jackson’s death (at 
least in the summer of 2009, you could have traded all of the mentioned events on 
intrade.com). In the case of “winner-take-all’-prediction markets, the tradable 
contract is related to a clearly defined event (e.g. “candidate XY wins the next 
presidential election”) or a specified interval of possible event outcomes (e.g. 
“DAX will close at yearend at more than 5,000 points”). These contracts promise 
a previously determined payoff (e.g. €1) if the underlying event occurs or the rea- 
lization of the possible outcomes falls within the interval stated by the contract; 
otherwise, these securities become worthless. These forms of contracts are hence 
state-contingent claims with a price built by the trading of many market partici- 
pants. Suppose the price of such a contract is €0.30. If a market participant be- 
lieves the underlying event to be more likely than 30%, he could buy this contract 
and on average make a profit. Another market participant could sell this contract if 
in his opinion the likelihood for this event to occur is less than 30%. Since the 
traders (have to) corroborate their expectations by using their own money to buy 
the contracts — following the motto “put your money where your mouth is” — the 
resulting market prices can, under comparatively realistic assumptions, be inter- 
preted as aggregated probabilities for the occurrence of the events generated by 
the market (whether or not the risk attitude of market participants needs to be con- 
sidered is discussed in Wolfers and Zitzewitz 2007). For example, the price of the 
aforementioned Michael Jackson contract varied during the summer of 2009, de- 
pending on the information available, between 40 and 60 cents, indicating an ag- 
gregated probability estimate of 40% to 60%. 

In recent years, prediction markets have become more and more important in 
theory and practice, not least because research results have so far attested them 
high predictive power which is generally higher than for standard expert inter- 
views, polls, or surveys. Because of their structure (similar to common financial 
markets), prediction markets offer an efficient mechanism for aggregating dis- 
persed information; the whole range of individual probability estimations is re- 
flected in the price of the traded contracts. Such markets provide strong incentives 
for the research of information and the disclosure of their true beliefs to the market 
participants trading freely. 

The Iowa Electronic Market (IEM) of the University of Iowa is one of the most 
important prediction markets. Since 1988 it has been used as a forecasting tool for 
the presidential elections and meanwhile offers an even broader spectrum of “elec- 
tion exchanges”. Prediction markets have also been successfully used in corpora- 
tions: at Hewlett Packard, employees implemented such markets internally to eli- 
cit probabilities for the future turnover of their printers (Chen and Plott 2002). 
Siemens Austria used prediction markets to estimate their order timeliness (Ortner 
1997; Ortner 1998). In both cases, these predictions proved to be more accurate 
than the original target figures. 
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12.7 Making a group decision 


If the individual modules of the problem have been determined by the group, a so- 
lution can be found as in the case of the decision of an individual. Instead of using 
the individual value, utility and probability information of a single person, the 
group values - resulting either from mutually shared opinions or from the mathe- 
matical aggregation of individual opinions - are taken as a basis. 

In case of partial information regarding the evaluations or probabilities, domi- 
nated alternatives may possibly be eliminated, leaving one conclusively optimal 
alternative. If this is not the case and continuing the group process does not prom- 
ise additional information, for example in terms of narrowing the intervals, the 
group cannot reach a collective decision. 

In this case, the problem can be solved by having each member define their 
preferences regarding the alternatives and applying an aggregation mechanism to 
combine these preferences; usually, the alternatives are voted on. 

Even if a group process is not concluded with a decision shared by everyone 
but with a decision achieved by vote, the phase of joint structuring is expected to 
contribute to a higher degree of rationality. 


Questions and exercises 


12.1 

The ambassadors of two countries, Northeastia and Southwestian, are negotiating 
about building a facility which is meant to reduce the air pollution of both coun- 
tries. Three alternatives, X, Y, and Z are shortlisted. For their evaluation, four crite- 
ria are used: |) air improvement in Northeastia; 2) air improvement in Southwes- 
tian; 3) costs for Northeastia; and 4) costs for Southwestian, The negotiators have 
already agreed on the evaluation of the alternatives for each dimension (see table 
below). There are still different views concerning the weights. The standardized 
weights (meaning that the sum of weights equals |) assigned by the ambassadors 
of both countries are also in the table. 


(a) Which project does Northeastia prefer? Which one does Southwestian pre- 
fer? 

(b) Can one project be determined to be dominant? 

(c) Which project is chosen if they agree to average the weights? 
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Airimprovement Air improvement Costs for Costs for 
— __in Northeastia in Southwestian _Northeastia__Southwestian 

Project Y i} 0.3 0.4 04 

Project Y 0.6 ! 0.4 0.7 

Project Z 0 0.4 0.8 | 

Weight according , , 5 

to Northeastia a2 ea a 03 

Weight according 15 0.15 02 0.5 


to Southwestian 


12.2 

Three members of a selection committee, P;, P>, and P; evaluate three managers 
A, B, and C regarding their qualifications for an important job overseas. For the 
selection, they have agreed on three criteria _,, >, and X3, Their evaluation of the 
candidates and the weights for the attributes are shown in the following table. 


Xt __ Xe _ As 


P; 0.7 0.85 0.6 


A P; 0.75 0.8 0.7 
P; 0.65 0.9 0.65 
By 0.8 0.9 0.8 
B Py 0.6 0.7 0,8 
P3 0.6 0.8 0.85 
P; 0.7 0.8 0.75 
Cc P; 0.5 0.7 0,95 
P3 0.6 0.8 1.0 
P; 0.3 0.4 0.3 
Weights P; 0.25 0.5 0.25 
P3 0.35 0.5 0.15 


Will one of the candidates be chosen by all members of the committee? 


12.3 

Charles and Anna Havefight want to buy a building plot. Shortlisted are two plac- 
es, Park Street and Askew Avenue. The couple disagrees. They want to solve the 
problem even-handedly and rationally. They agree that their objectives are a “nice 
neighborhood”, “good accessibility”, and “beauty of the site”. In this context, ac- 
cessibility means quick and easy access to facilities outside their house like shop- 
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ping malls, cinemas etc. Charles and Anna promise to make honest evaluations. 
This is the result: 


Charles H. ___ Neighborhood Accessibility Beauty 
Park Street 0.3-0.4 0.4—0,45 0.75 
Askew Avenue 0.45 0.7-0.75 0.7—0,75 
Weight | 29-325 1.2-1.8 
AnH, ____.. Neighborhosd __ Acgenssibility, __ Beauty. 
Park Street 0.8 0.5—0.65 0.8-0.9 
Askew Avenue 0,.35—0.45 0.6—0.65 0.65—0.75 
Weight | 062—0,75 0.75—0.88 


(a) Can Anna and Charles make a decision if each decides on their own? 

(b) Is there a chance of them finding a joint solution considering the result from 
(a)? 

(c) A few weeks later. Charles has met the neighbors from Park Street and likes 
them. They tell him that a new bus line from the city will be established 
which will allow him easy access to his workplace. Also, a fitness studio 
and a shopping mall will soon open nearby. This decreases the importance 
of the attribute “accessibility”. He rethinks his evaluations and presents a 
new table (see below). Anna sees no reason to change her evaluations (“I 
told you so”). Are they now able to agree on one alternative? 


Accessibility Beauty 


Charles H. Neighborhood __ Acces 

Park Street 0.65—0.7 0.8 0.75 

Askew Avenue 0.45 0,7-0.75 0.7—0.75 

Weight 1 1,0—1.3 1.0—1.3 
12.4 


The sales managers Mike and Steven try to generate a joint probability distribution 
for the sales volume of the pop group Cod Liver’s first CD. First, each of them de- 
termines a distribution function by estimating upper and lower limits and the 25%, 
50% and 75% points. The results are shown in the table below. 
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_ _ Mike Stefan ——— 
Lower limit 95,000 80,000 
25% 115,000 105,000 
Median 125,000 125,000 
75% 140,000 150,000 
Upper limit 175,000 200,000 


(a) The aggregation should be done by using the averages of both estimates. 
Depict the joint density function and the joint distribution function in a 
graph. 

(b) Alternatively, the managers decide to aggregate the individual density func- 
tions by weighting them equally. Determine the resulting joint density func- 
tion and the joint distribution function. 


12.5 

A new toothpaste is to be tested in the federal state of Saarland before being 
launched nationally. Two brand experts state their estimates for the probability of 
the success in the testing market as: “awesome”; “okay”; and “flop”. For each of 
these cases, they also state the conditional probabilities for the nationwide rollout 
being “profitable” and “unprofitable”. 


Expert |___ Probability Nationwide rollout___ Conditional probability 
profitable 0.7 
Awesome ().2 
unprofitable 0.3 
profitable 0.5 
Okay 0.6 
unprofitable 0.5 
profitable 0.3 
Flop 0.2 
unprofitable 0.7 
Expert2 Probability == Nationwide rollout’ —_ Conditional probability 
profitable 0.8 
Awesome 0.3 
unprofitable 0,2 
profitable 0.6 
Okay 0.4 
unprofitable 0.4 
profitable 0.2 
Flop 0.3 
unprofitable 0.8 


(a) Determine the probabilities of the six scenarios for each expert. 

(b) Aggregate the experts’ estimates using two different methods. 

(c) What is the probability of a successful nationwide rollout considering the 
individual estimates as well as the aggregated estimates? 


Chapter 13: 
Descriptive aspects of decision making 


13.0 Summary 


1. Descriptive preference theories try to model intuitive decision-making be- 
havior, 


2. There are many systematic deviations from behavior as predicted by utility 
theory. 


3. We will cover four systematic deviations: incorrect probability estimations, 
the Ellsberg paradox, reference point effects, and the Allais paradox. 


4. Descriptive preference theories provide the foundation for a wide range of 
economic models, 


5. You will learn about preference theories that extend expected utility theory 
and explain many of the deviations discussed. 


6. Cumulative prospect theory by Tversky and Kahneman (1992) is the most 
prominent descriptive preference theory. Its main attributes are reference 
point dependence, diminishing value sensitivity for gains and losses, loss 
aversion, and non-linear probability weighting. 


7. Many phenomena of everyday life can be explained by prospect theory. 


Other descriptive theories such as the disappointment theory or regret theo- 
ries structurally deviate even more strongly from utility theory’s evaluation 
principles than does prospect theory. 


9. Descriptive insights into decision making also play an important role in 
prescriptive decision analysis. They not only help develop interview and 
analysis methods less prone to errors but are also relevant in interactive de- 
cision situations where rational decision making requires the correct antici- 
pation of other players’ behavior. 


13.1 Descriptive preference theories and rational behavior 


This book tries to provide guidance on rational decision making. The preceding 
chapters have presented theories and procedures that are designed to help you or a 
group of decision makers find the optimal alternative or arrive at a ranking of al- 
ternatives. In case you accept certain axioms as the foundation of your decision- 
making behavior, value or utility theory assist in deriving the right decision crite- 
ria and methods of eliciting the relevant value or utility functions. 

In this chapter, we will undertake a short excursion into descriptive preference 
theory. As illustrated in Chapter 1, descriptive preference theory tries to capture 
peoples’ actual intuitive decision-making behavior. The question hence arises of 
why we include such a chapter in a book on rational decision making: 
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First of all, we think that the relevance of a structured and rationality-driven ap- 
proach to decision analysis can be better understood if you know more about the 
common mistakes of intuitive decision making. Furthermore, the descriptive insights 
have an immediate impact on the development and application of instruments de- 
signed for decision support. For instance, it has been become clear when determin- 
ing value, utility, and probability functions that prescriptive theory is very demand- 
ing regarding the consistency of judgments of decision makers. Depending on the 
elicitation method applied, systematic biases could occur during the elicitation of 
utility functions (see Chapter 9.4.6). A certain knowledge of intuitive decision mak- 
ing is indispensable in order to be able to anticipate and correct behavioral problems 
within the framework of prescriptive decision theory, 

An additional link of this chapter to the previous explanations is established by 
the focus on selected topics and ways of thinking within descriptive decision theory. 
We neither can nor want to tackle the entire range of descriptive theories, From its 
early stages on, much work in psychology has dealt with explaining and predicting 
human decision making. This chapter will stick closely to the approach of the pre- 
vious chapters. We will reflect on systems of axioms time and again, and derive pre- 
ference theories from these systems. In contrast to value and utility theory, the 
axioms and theories presented in this chapter are not the cornerstones of rational be- 
havior but try to capture intuitive decision-making behavior; that is why we talk of 
descriptive preference theories. The approach of reflecting on axiomatic frameworks 
in the domain of descriptive theories as well is geared towards our goal of decision 
support. It allows for a fundamental understanding of the differences between pre- 
scriptive and descriptive decision-making behavior (what axioms are modified and 
how?). This part of decision theory is also referred to as behavioral decision theory. 

The reasons we have presented so far, of course do not have to convince you to 
read this chapter. If you are only interested in learning about rational decision mak- 
ing, you should know something about systematic biases but descriptive preference 
theories are irrelevant to you. The following information is intended to familiarize 
you with some of the most interesting developments in descriptive decision theory. 
We hope you share the experience of many researchers in the field of economics: 
over the last years, they have developed a deeper interest in descriptive preference 
theory as they have realized that being able to model actual decision-making beha- 
vior mathematically is beneficial to the derivation of economic theories, Some sim- 
plified examples are intended to prove this assertion. 

Marketing tries to predict the market share of products. In order to do so, it is 
helpful to have theories available to predict consumer choice behavior. Stock mar- 
kets are another example; the market is nothing but an aggregation of supply and 
demand for specific types of securities. If the buying and selling behavior of inves- 
tors is predictable with the help of descriptive decision research, economic models 
could be developed that better describe the formation of prices for securities and 
perhaps also explain the existence of price bubbles, Agency theory is a central ele- 
ment of modern organizational theory. One of the main goals of this strand of re- 
search is to arrange the behavior of the agent by the use of incentive systems in such 
a way that the agent maximizes the utility of the principal. Whether incentive sys- 
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tems based on utility calculus (to model the behavior of the agent) really accomplish 
the intended effect is a question to be answered within the realm of descriptive deci- 
sion research. 

The list of areas suitable for applying descriptive preference theories could easily 
be extended. However, this chapter does not only showcase applications of descrip- 
tive theory but places its emphasis on presenting some descriptive theories them- 
selves (for an application of descriptive theories in investment and financing theory 
see, e.g. Weber 1990; Weber 1991; for an application in banking theory see, e.g. 
Langer 1999). Hence in the next section of this chapter we will first present typical 
intuitive decision behavior that deviates from rational behavior as predicted by utili- 
ty and value theory. We will then introduce descriptive decision theories which 
claim to explain at least some aspects of the deviant behavior. In particular, we will 
focus on the cumulative prospect theory by Tversky and Kahneman (1992) since it 
is currently the most prominent descriptive decision theory under uncertainty. 


13.2 Examples of intuitive behavior not in line with utility 
theory 


This section discusses in detail four effects that nicely illustrate the discrepancies 
between intuitive preferences and preferences as modeled in utility theory. When 
selecting these effects, two considerations have guided our way. On the one hand, 
we want to demonstrate that these problems can occur at various stages of the de- 
cision process. For illustrative purposes, Figure 13-1 graphically reviews the stag- 
es of a decision process according to subjective expected utility theory. The circles 
numbered | to 4 point out the stages where the problems to be discussed in the fol- 
lowing can occur; we will also present them in this order. On the other hand, the 
selected phenomena are characterized by accompanying (descriptive) theories de- 
signed to model their occurrence (see Section 13.3). Some of these phenomena — 
often referred to as paradoxes — have already been discussed at an earlier point in 
this book. Following the discussion on the four selected effects, this section closes 
with a brief overview of further phenomena that are not in line with utility theory. 
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Define the states of nature 
and their probabilities of 
occurrence p; 


Define the relevant 
consequences x; 


Decision preparation 


Use these 
probabilities for 
evaluation 


Evaluation of 
consequences 


Evaluation 


Calculate the overall evaluation as the utility 


of the consequences weighted by their 
probabilities 


Figure 13-1; Sequence of events in the SEU decision process and matching of phenomena 


13.2.1 Bias in probability estimates 


An important step during decision preparation is to determine the relevant states of 
the world and their probabilities of occurrence. However, as already discussed in 
Chapter 7, decision makers have problems with consistently judging probabilities. 
It is hence not surprising that a plethora of paradoxes when dealing with probabili- 
ties have been documented to date. We will now present a class of problems that 
led to the development of support theory as presented in Section 13.3.1. Several 
additional paradoxes from this area are surveyed in Section 13.2.5. 

It sounds trivial that the subset of a set of events cannot have a higher proba- 
bility than the event set itself. A violation of this property is convincingly docu- 
mented in the following examples (Tversky and Kahneman 1983): 

You have a six-sided die that has four red and two green sides. The die is rolled 
twenty times and the sequence of red (r) and green (g) is recorded. In the follow- 
ing we provide you with three sequences a, 5, and c. You receive €50 if the se- 
quence you choose appears within the total sequence of die rolls. What sequence 
do you choose? 
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argrrr 
bigrgerrr 
cgerrrrr 


Most decision makers choose sequence 6 (63%) and only 35% choose sequence a 
(the remaining 2% chose c). You — by now skilled in probability theory — immediate- 
ly recognize that the probability of occurrence of sequence a must be greater than 
the one of sequence 4. To obtain sequence 4, sequence a and additionally the (prior) 
event “die shows green” must occur. Yet, as the probabilities of 2/3 for red and 1/3 
for green are exactly reflected in sequence 4, most decision makers choose the dis- 
advantageous sequence 4. Sequence 4 is especially representative of the generating 
random process and is hence judged to be especially likely. 

In addition, the degree of detail in the description of an event should not have an 
influence on the probability estimate. Fischhoff et al. (1978) asked experts and lay- 
men to quote the probabilities for different reasons for a car to fail to start. The resi- 
dual “other problems than battery, engine or fuel system” was given a probability of 
p= 0.22. When the residual was characterized more extensively as “other problems 
than battery, engine or fuel system, e.g. starter or ignition,” the assigned probability 
increased to p = 0.44. The extended details of the description of the event led to an 
increase in the probability estimate. 

A study by Fox and Clemen (2005) shows that even experienced decision ana- 
lysts are not immune to their probability estimates being inconsistent. They asked 
members of the Decision Analysis Society (DAS) to assess the probability that the 
total number of members of their society would be more or less than 1000 five years 
in the future (the current number of 764 members at the time the study was con- 
ducted was known to everyone). Half of the participants were asked to assign like- 
lihoods to the events of membership falling into each of the intervals [0, 400], 
[401, 600], [601, 800], [801, 1,000], [1,001+]; the other half were asked for likelih- 
oods for the membership intervals [0, 1,000], [1,001, 1,200], [1,201, 1,400], 
[1,401, 1,600], [1,601+]. To rule out the possibility of the participants drawing any 
conclusions from the arbitrary definition of intervals and presuming hidden informa- 
tion (“obviously the well-informed organizers of this study expect membership 
numbers to rise dramatically, otherwise they would not present all these intervals ex- 
ceeding 1,000”), both groups were informed of the differently cut intervals presented 
to the other group. Nevertheless, the judged probability that the DAS would have 
more than 1,000 members differed highly across groups. While the first group (with 
only one interval exceeding 1,000) stated a probability of 10% on average, adding 
up the four probability judgments of the second group produced an overall probabili- 
ty of 35%. 


13.2.2. The Ellsberg paradox 


Subjective expected utility theory does not only require a rational decision maker 
to assign probabilities to the relevant states of the world but also that the origin of 
the probability judgments does not play a role in the subsequent evaluation proce- 
dure at all. The probability estimate “40% probability” made by an expert has to 
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be treated identically to the 40% estimate of laymen. In actual decision-making 
behavior it can be observed however that people evaluate alternative sources of 
uncertainty differently (source preference). Ellsberg (1961) nicely illustrates this 
point with the Ellsberg paradox named after him. This paradox is based upon an 
urn that contains 30 red balls and a swm of 60 black and yellow balls, without the 
proportion of black to yellow balls being known. Any proportion of black to yel- 
low balls is possible; they only have to add up to 60 balls in total. Again, two al- 
ternative pairs of lotteries are to be evaluated with all the potential gains being 
identical. 


a: You win if a red ball is drawn from the urn. 
4: You win if a black ball is drawn from the urn. 


and 


a’: You win if a red or yellow ball is drawn from the urn. 
b': You win if a black or yellow ball is drawn from the urn, 


Most decision makers prefer a to 5 and 4’ to a’. This is often justified by pointing out 
that for a and 4‘ the probability of winning is known with certainty, being 1/3 and 
2/3, respectively. Yet, something like a “different certainty” of probabilities is un- 
known to subjective expected utility theory. Instead, subjective expected utility 
theory clearly demands a decision maker to prefer either a and a’ or b and b' or to be 
indifferent in both cases. The commonly observed preference a ~ 6 and b' > a' di- 
rectly violates the independence axiom of the subjective expected utility theory (szre 
thing principle). The lottery pair a, b differs from the lottery pair a’, b' just by also 
including winning for the event “a yellow ball is drawn.” As the axiom requires this 
event to be irrelevant to the preference, the preference must be identical for both lot- 
tery pairs. 

Several alternative explanations exist for the behavior as demonstrated by the 
Ellsberg paradox. Not knowing the probabilities could be regarded as an additional 
risk factor or the level of reliability of a probability could serve as an explanatory 
factor. Many decision makers intuitively desire to assign different levels of reliabili- 
ty to subjective probabilities. The event “red ball is drawn” carries a subjective 
probability of 1/3 with a high level of reliability. If a subjective probability for the 
event “red or yellow ball is drawn” is quoted, many decision makers feel uncomfort- 
able: one wants to assign to this subjective probability a low level of reliability. The 
aversion to choosing an alternative where one is unsure about the probability is also 
referred to as ambiguity aversion. 

The importance of the Ellsberg paradox extends far beyond the urn example that 
was just discussed. In Chapter 7 we have seen that virtually all cases of decision 
making under risk require subjective probabilities as a basis. The decision maker 
will be more confident about some subjective probabilities than others, but this must 
not have any consequences for decision-making behavior according to SEU theory. 
For example, think of the decision problem of opening up a wine pub in the “golden 
Pfalz” (an area in southwest Germany) or in Inner Mongolia. You would have esti- 
mated the probability of success or failure to be Pyuccess = Pyailiure = 9.5 for either alter- 
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native. However, at least one of the authors of this book has a bad feeling about the 
probabilities regarding Inner Mongolia: he attributes a lower level of reliability to 
these probabilities than to the probabilities for the “golden Pfalz.” An aversion to 
lower levels of reliability — in the spirit of the Ellsberg paradox — may well influence 
decision-making behavior, but this is not in accordance with SEU theory. The exam- 
ple also illustrates that ambiguity aversion is subjective and not a property of the 
event that is to be evaluated, A reader from Inner Mongolia would probably attribute 
a lower level of reliability to the probabilities for opening the pub in the “golden 
Pfalz.” 


13.2.3 Reference point effects 


Another important stage in the decision process is the definition and evaluation of 
the consequences. Throughout this textbook, we have talked extensively about 
consequences while spending little time on the different ways of their presentation 
and the resulting possibility of differences in perception and evaluation. Think of 
~ the famous glass of water that can be viewed as “half full” or “half empty” 
depending on one’s perspective; 
— apay raise of 3% that can seem generous (you did not expect anything) or 
disappointing (your colleague just received 6%); or 
— your 2-room apartment that seems luxurious when compared to your stu- 
dent dorm, but then again humble when compared to your friend’s villa. 


All of these examples have in common that the consequences are evaluated with 
respect to a reference point and viewed as gains or losses with respect to this ref- 
erence point. The formal “discovery” of the concept of the reference point is may- 
be the most important development of descriptive decision theory. You must real- 
ize that this issue raises the fundamental question of which components of a 
decision problem actually constitute the relevant input for the evaluation proce- 
dure. The traditional way of thinking as reflected by utility theories demands that 
final wealth levels are to be evaluated. A decision maker thinks, for instance, of 
the final wealth positions that can be generated from various alternatives and of 
the utility they create. Yet, from a descriptive point of view, it seems that decision 
makers instead evaluate changes (or rather differences with respect to a reference 
point). The decision maker thinks for instance of the changes relative to the cur- 
rent wealth (or any other reference point) that an alternative would bring about. It 
goes without saying that the location of a reference point can have an impact on 
decision-making behavior. We will refer to this impact as the reference point ef- 
ect. For example, decision makers generally hate losses much more than they like 
gains; this is why we also talk of /oss aversion. It can also be documented that the 
risk attitude of a decision maker is influenced by whether he thinks about gains or 
losses. 

We will demonstrate the importance of the phenomenon with the help of an ex- 
ample where different locations of the reference point lead to different decisions in 
situations that are identical in economic terms (analogous to Kahneman and 
Tversky 1979). Compare the following situations: 
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Situation | 
You possess €500 and face the following alternatives: 


a=(€0, 0.5;€100,0.5) vs. b=(€50,1) 


Situation 2 
You possess €600 and face the following alternatives: 


a’=(—€100,0.5;€0,0.5) vs. b'=(—€50, 1) 


Many decision makers will choose the sure payment 4 in situation |, whereas they 
will choose the lottery a' in situation 2, As the expected payoffs are identical, they 
exhibit risk aversion in situation | and act as risk loving in situation 2, Looking at 
both situations in terms of wealth levels, you will notice that they are identical. In 
each case, you have to decide upon a risky alternative where you have a 50/50 
chance of a wealth level of €500 or €600 and a sure wealth level of €550. Because 
of the decision makers’ tendency to evaluate wealth changes rather than the result- 
ing (final) wealth levels, the different locations of the reference point (which is lo- 
cated at the status quo of €500 and €600, respectively) lead to differences in beha- 
vior across both scenarios. 

Even if the initial situation and the differences to choose from are absolutely 
identical, the presentation of alternatives can create reference point effects. To 
demonstrate this, we will slightly modify the above situation |: 


Situation 3: 
You possess €500 and face the following alternatives: 
You first receive a sure payment of €100 and can then decide between 


a'=(—€100,0.5;€0,0.5) vs. b'=(—€50, 1) 


Now, situations | and 3 do not even differ in the initial wealth. The only difference 
between the scenarios is that in situation 3, the alternatives are split into two com- 
ponents (a sure payment and a choice among loss lotteries) whereas in situation | 
the payments are aggregated into one gain lottery. A careful decision maker will 
immediately recognize this equivalence and mentally transform situation 3 into 
situation |. However, many decision makers intuitively act risk loving in situation 
3 and risk averse in situation |. The sure payment of €100 is not integrated into 
the lottery but into the reference point (“I now own €600 and must decide between 
two loss lotteries”). It is a classic example of a framing effect: the presentation of 
a decision problem has an influence on the decision. 

Let us look at a second example of reference point effects and address the ques- 
tion of the maximum price a decision maker is willing to pay for a product (buy- 
ing price) and the minimum price at which he is just willing to sell the same prod- 
uct (selling price). Essentially, both cases raise the question of what utility the 
ownership of the product conveys to the decision maker and ask for the change in 
monetary wealth creating comparable utility. Both prices should thus be identical 
for sure goods (goods with sure outcomes), and can differ only moderately for 
risky goods (goods with risky outcomes, e.g. stocks). However, when decision 
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makers are asked for their respective buying and selling prices, surprising differ- 
ences are revealed: the demanded selling price is generally much higher than the 
buying price one is willing to pay. An overview by Kahneman et al. (1990) shows 
that the ratio of selling price to buying price strongly varies depending on the type 
of question asked but is larger than two in almost all studies. You can obtain an 
idea of this discrepancy in prices when trying to come up with your own prices for 
the following two situations: 
— How much are you willing to pay at most for avoiding the chance of suffer- 
ing personally from a severe illness with p = 0.1%? 
— How much must one at least pay you for you to accept the risk of personally 
suffering from a severe illness with p = 0.1%? 


Typically, respondents demand more than the tenfold amount to take an additional 
medical risk compared with the situation in which they can reduce the risk by an 
equivalent percentage amount (Thaler 1980). However, meaningful discrepancies 
between buying and selling price can also occur for sure goods. Put yourself into 
the situation of a tennis fan who receives tickets for the Wimbledon final as a 
present. For what amount would you be willing to sell the tickets? Compare this 
selling price with the price you would be willing to pay for the tickets. 

Thaler (1980) has labeled the divergence of buying and selling price as the en- 
dowment effect. This effect could also be characterized by the sentence: “Once | 
own something, I don’t like to give it away!” Decision makers judge goods not in 
absolute terms but relative to a reference point. When making a purchase, you re- 
ceive the product but give up wealth which leads to a smaller buying price due to 
the burdening of loss aversion. When selling, you lose the product and this burden 
can again only be compensated by a high monetary reward (high selling price). 
The reference point concept is unknown to utility theory and thus cannot explain 
differences in behavior for gains and losses with respect to a reference point (see 
Weber 1993 for an overview of endowment effects). 


13.2.4 The Allais paradox and certainty effects 


The independence axiom is one of the core components of expected utility theory. 
It provides for the additive form of the value function where probabilities have li- 
near impact. As has been illustrated in Section 9.2.3 with the help of the probabili- 
ty triangle, this axiom substantially reduces the set of preferences conforming to 
utility theory. It would thus be surprising if decision makers were not to violate 
this axiom intuitively. Allais (1953) defined examples of lottery choices in which 
most decision makers will violate the independence axiom. Figure 13-2 presents 
such an example that has already been reviewed in Section 9.2.3 under the label of 
the Allais paradox. A decision maker is confronted with two pairs of lotteries for 
which the independence axiom mandates the preference regarding the first pair (a 
and 4) to match the preference regarding the second pair (a' and 5’). The second 
pair is derived from the first pair by mixing the latter with the identical and thus ir- 
relevant (according to the independence axiom) third lottery (c = (€0, 1)). It holds 
that: a’= 0.25 a + 0.75 cand b'= 0.25 b + 0.75 ¢. 
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Figure 13-2: The decision situation in the Allais paradox 


Most decision makers who must decide between the alternatives as presented in 
Figure 13-2 prefer a to b. They like the sure amount of €3,000 more than the risky 
chance of winning €4,000. For the second pair, the majority of decision makers 
prefer b' to a’ because, given a choice between two risky prospects, one prefers the 
alternative with the higher gain (higher expected value). As already mentioned, 
this behavior is not compatible with utility theory but is nevertheless widely ob- 
served in intuitive decision making. 

For the time being, we want to set aside the formal reasoning (caused by the in- 
dependence axiom) and try to grasp the intuition behind this violation of rational 
behavior. The ratio of the probability of winning to the probability of not winning 
is equal to 5:4 for both the paired comparison of a vs. b (100% to 80%) and for the 
paired comparison of a’ vs. b’ (25% to 20%). the relative attractiveness of the lotte- 
ries thus should not change. The decision maker, however, perceives the difference 
between sure (100%) and pretty sure (80%) to be greater than the difference between 
not really probable (25%) and even a bit less probable (20%). Such a bias in the 
perception of probabilities (or probability weighting) is not allowed for in expected 
utility theory where the probabilities have to enter linearly into valuation. In particu- 
lar, there cannot be a certainty effect of the kind “the transition from 99% to 100% is 
especially important to me, much more important than expressed by a 1% difference 
in probabilities.” 

This violation of the independence axiom caused Allais (1953) to dismiss the 
“American school” of preference theories based on von Neumann and Morgenstern 
and Savage. Allais (1979) introduced his own prescriptive theory, but it never be- 
came widely accepted: most decision makers do not want to violate the indepen- 
dence axiom in rational decision making once they have given it some thought. 

In the context of descriptive preference theories, the Allais paradox’s systemat- 
ic deviating from utility theory needs to be accounted for. A variety of approaches 
can explain the preferences underlying the Allais paradox. For some of these ap- 
proaches, fully fledged theories that are capable of describing the “paradox” deci- 
sion-making behavior have been developed. In a probability triangle, these theo- 
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ries must generate indifference curves that differ from the straight parallel lines of 
expected utility theory. Reconsider Chapter 9, especially the insights from Fig- 
ure 9-9, At that point, we had already realized that parallel indifference lines (in- 
dependent of their slope) are unable to explain the typical decision pattern of the 
Allais paradox, namely a> 4 and b’> a’. Figure 13-3 illustrates what alternative 
indifference curves that have this kind of explanatory power could look like. As 
you can see, it is not mandatory to give up the property that the indifference 
curves are straight lines. This problematic preference pattern can be explained by 
straight lines that fan out from the origin (x,,). Hence, it is also not mandatory to 
sacrifice the betweenness property that goes along with linear indifference curves, 
Betweenness holds if from a~b follows a~ p+ a+(l—p): b~ 6, where a and b 
are lotteries and p is a probability; in other words: if a decision maker is indiffe- 
rent between the two alternatives a and 4 he also must be indifferent between a, /, 
and any convex combination of a and 4 (that lies “in between” a and 4). 


Ph 


Py 


Figure 13-3: Three-outecome-diagram for the Allais paradox 


13.2.5 Overview of decision behavior phenomena 


In the following, we will give an overview of further aspects of human decision 
making that are highly relevant to the descriptive decision theory but generally are 
not grouped under the umbrella term “rational behavior.” We have tried to define 
each effect briefly, state its source of origin, and cite — if possible — a recent article 
summarizing the relevant research literature dealing with the effect. Many effects 
were and are mentioned in other sections of this book and partly discussed in detail. 
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However, for reasons of completeness we will once again list them in this section. 
The effects are presented in alphabetical order. 


Attitude towards ambiguity 

When evaluating an uncertain alternative, the decision maker can either be sure or 
unsure about the subjective probabilities with which the individual consequences 
are believed to be occurring. There is, for instance, little uncertainty about the fact 
that the probability of “heads” is 50% when flipping a coin. When drawing a ball 
from an unknown urn containing red and black balls, one must also assume a 
probability of 50% for “red” if no additional information is available. Decision 
makers are nevertheless unsure of this probability assessment; we speak of a lot- 
tery that is afflicted with ambiguity. Individuals in general are ambiguity averse 
(Ellsberg 1961), i.e. they find more ambiguous lotteries less attractive, even if the 
probabilities and consequences of the lotteries are identical. For an overview of 
the current state of research, we refer to Camerer and Weber (1992); see also Sec- 
tions 13.2.2 and 13.3.3.1. 


Anchoring and adjustment 

People who need to make decisions under uncertainty make use of this heuristic 
coined by Tversky and Kahneman (1974) if their initial assessment of an uncertain 
decision variable is based on a starting point (anchor) and then gradually adjusted 
(adjustment). However, the anchor can be determined by an external standard pre- 
set that does not contain any information on the true value of the decision variable. 
Slovie and Lichtenstein (1971) show that during the assessment of unknown va- 
riables, people insufficiently adjust from the starting point towards the true value. 
See also Epley et al. (2004) and Section 7.5.4. 


Availability bias 

The availability bias or availability heuristic (Tversky and Kahneman 1973) is a 
judgment bias caused by a memory psychological effect. It is the result of the fact 
that the easier or faster it is to recall examples of an event from memory (high 
availability), the higher the subjective probability that people assign to its occur- 
rence will be. However, if the availability of an event has nothing to do with its li- 
kelihood but instead is related to its special emotionality, high familiarity, high 
media coverage, or its occurrence being recent, this heuristic leads to an overesti- 
mation of an event’s probability, causing biased decisions. See also Section 7.5.2. 


Base-rate fallacy 

A formally correct consideration of newly arrived information while processing 
probabilities, i.e. the transition from a priori to a posteriori probabilities, requires 
the application of Bayes’ Theorem. If people deal with probabilities in a more in- 
formal and intuitive way, they tend to give too little weight to the base rate (i.e. 
the a priori probability) as compared to the newly arrived information (Kahneman 
and Tversky 1973). Camerer (1995) gives an overview of some experimental stu- 
dies related to this phenomenon. See also Section 7.5.3. 
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Certainty effect 

The certainty effect describes the phenomenon that decision makers consider the 
difference between two probabilities in their decision as especially strong if it is a 
transition from “almost certain” to “certain.” For example, an increase in the prob- 
ability of winning a lottery by 1% is especially desirable if the winning probability 
is thereby no longer 99% but 100%. In contrast, raising the probability from 30% 
to 31% is perceived as much less important. This phenomenon was used by Allais 
(1953) to construct lotteries where decision makers intuitively violate the inde- 
pendence axiom of expected utility theory (for the Allais paradox see Sections 
13.2.4 and 13.3.2). 


Choice vs. matching anomaly (response mode bias) 

The response mode refers to the procedure a study uses to elicit decision makers’ 
preferences. These in particular include choice tasks, where a decision maker for 
instance chooses between a set of lotteries, and matching tasks, where preferences 
are expressed by providing a certainty equivalent for a given lottery, for example. 
In contrast to the postulate of (procedural) invariance Tversky et al. (1988) as well 
as for instance Ahlbrecht and Weber (1997) show that the observed preference can 
depend on the mode of elicitation (response). 


Disappointment effect 

Whether winning €100 in a risky 50/50 lottery is perceived as an elating or disap- 
pointing outcome depends on whether the alternative was winning €0 or winning 
€200. 

Anticipating the disappointment of missing a hoped-for gain can cause decision 
makers to discard choosing an alternative with a chance of a high gain ex ante 
(Bell 1985). Thus, the evaluation of the individual consequences of an alternative 
is not carried out independently but with respect to the other potential conse- 
quences (lottery-dependent utility; Loomes and Sugden 1986). See also Sec- 
tion 13.3.3. 


Endowment effect 

The endowment effect describes the phenomenon that the valuation of an object 
depends on whether or not people own the object. The minimum price a seller is 
willing to accept for a specific object is located above the maximum price he 
would be willing to pay as a buyer. See Thaler (1980), Weber (1993), Sayman and 
Onculer (2005), and Section 13.2.3. 


Framing effect 

The frame of a decision situation refers to the design of the aligned alternatives, 
states of the world, and outcomes. Framing effects occur because people arrive at 
different decisions for the same problem depending on how the problem is framed. 
The most famous example is given by Tversky and Kahneman (1981) and is re- 
lated to framing the outcomes as gains and losses causing the decision makers to 
react differently. 
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Gambler’s fallacy 

When asking roulette players for the color they expect to show after seeing “red” 
ten times in a row, they typically answer “black.” This behavior, the opinion of 
expecting the other color to show after a series of one color, is called gambler's 
fallacy. \t can be attributed to the representativeness heuristic as many people be- 
lieve that such a long series of only one color would not be representative of the 
underlying random process. See Tversky and Kahneman (1971) and Croson and 
Sundali (2005). 


Hindsight bias 

According to Fischhoff (1975), this bias rests on two facts. On the one hand, the 
announcement of the occurrence of a specific event retrospectively increases its 
perceived ex-ante probability of occurrence. On the other hand, people who have 
received information on the occurrence of the event are not conscious of this fact; 
the change in their perception is carried out subconsciously. As a result, individu- 
als overestimate the degree of agreement of their judgments before and after the 
occurrence of an event. They think they knew all along what would happen (the 
knew-it-all-along effect or the curse of knowledge). See also Guilbault et al. 
(2004) and Section 7.5.2. 


Illusion of control 

People often believe they have more control over random events than actually is 
the case. This effect, referred to as “illusion of control” (Langer 1975) is especial- 
ly pronounced in situations that people regard as familiar or where they can ac- 
tively participate, like for instance choosing between alternative lotteries. It leads 
to the over- or underestimation of probabilities of events’ occurrence as well as to 
a preference for the alternative that offers more control. 


Loss aversion 

Kahneman and Tversky (1979) show in their studies that people suffer more from 
losses than they feel happy about gains of an equal size. Therefore, the value func- 
tion assumed in prospect theory shows a steeper slope in the area of losses than in 
the area of gains (relative to the reference point). Loss aversion hence also implies 
that decisions depend on the framing of the alternatives’ outcomes, e.g. as gains or 
losses (see Camerer 2005) and Sections 13.3.3. and 13.3.3.4.). 


Mental accounting 

Individuals are prone to “mental accounting”, treating different wealth positions as 
if they were in different accounts (Thaler 1985, Thaler 1999). For instance, many 
people divide their securities deposit into the mental accounts “retirement” and 
“speculative investments.” Mental accounting refers to the fact that decisions are 
optimized only within the corresponding mental account while possible interde- 
pendencies with positions in other accounts are ignored. In doing so, decision 
makers violate the principle of “asset integration” demanding that a decision 
should be made considering the overall wealth level. Furthermore, the myopic 
evaluation of long-term investments (narrow bracketing) could also be seen as a 
form of mental accounting (for myopic loss aversion, see Section 13.3.3.5). 
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Omission bias 

The so-called omission bias describes the subjective perception that acting per se 
is considered to be riskier than doing nothing (omission), This can for instance, 
explain why parents are often reluctant to have their children vaccinated although 
the probability of an illness is demonstrably reduced by the vaccination. Closely 
related to the omission bias is the “default bias” that captures people’s propensity 
to choose the default option if provided. See Asch et al. (1994) and Baron and Ri- 
tov (1994), 


Overconfidence bias 

A series of empirical studies has shown that people tend to overestimate their 
knowledge and skills. For instance, 82% of the students interviewed believed that 
they belonged to the best 30% of drivers (Svenson 1981). This so-called overcon- 
fidence bias can also help explain the high trading volume on financial markets. It 
is not only found among laymen (students) but also — at least as strongly pro- 
nounced — among professional players on the financial markets (Glaser et al. 
2007). Glaser and Weber (2010) give a current overview (see also Section 7.5.4). 


Overestimation of small probabilities 

It has been found that small probabilities tend to be overestimated when subjec- 
tively perceiving probabilities. Prospect theory accounts for this perception bias 
by a type of probability weighting function that in particular puts too much weight 
on small probabilities for extreme outcomes. See the detailed discussion in Sec- 
tion 13.3.3. 


Partition dependence ) 

An individually estimated probability distribution of a continuous variable such as 
for instance a stock’s closing price can be influenced by the specific bracketing of 
the continuous variable into discrete intervals; presenting an individual with two 
separate sub-intervals [/;,/;++x) and [/; +x, /2] instead of one larger interval [/;, />] 
increases the aggregate subjective probabilities thus allocated to the overall inter- 
val. Partition dependence could also be seen in the case where resources instead of 
probabilities are to be assigned to different categories. See Fox et al. (2005), Bar- 
dolet et al. (2009), as well as Sections 7.5.4 and 13.2.1. 


Preference reversal 

Depending on the mode of elicitation, preferences can change in a way that one 
finds a preference for X over Y using procedure a and a preference for Y over X us- 
ing procedure 6 (the reversal effect). Lichtenstein and Slovic (1971) have shown 
that decision makers when choosing between lotteries quoted a lower selling price 
for the selected lottery than for the lottery they did not choose. See also Grether 
and Plott (1979). 


Range effect 

Within a multiattribute decision problem, the range of outcomes plays an impor- 
tant role when assigning objective weights (scaling constants). Changes in the 
range of outcomes should result in clearly prescribed adjustments of the objective 
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weights. However, there is empirical evidence based on experiments (von Nitzsch 
and Weber 1991) that decision makers show little sensitivity to the size of out- 
come intervals, i.e. they hardly respond to changes in the range of outcomes when 
determining objective weights, or don’t react at all, See also Section 6.7.1. 


Reference point effect 

An important phenomenon in descriptive decision theory is the observation that 
decision makers evaluate the outcomes of the disposable alternatives relative to an 
individual reference point that is set in advance. For instance, investors tend to 
evaluate the current price of their stocks relative to their buying price or their 
highest historic price (Odean 1998), The consideration of a reference point is an 
important element in the prospect theory developed by Kahneman and Tversky 
(1979). See also Section 13.2.4. 


Regret effects 

People often judge the quality of their decisions by what would have happened if 
they had decided differently. According to Loomes and Sugden (1982), regret 
theory rests on two fundamental assumptions. On the one hand, people experience 
feelings such as regret or joy. On the other hand, people anticipate these feelings 
when they have to make decisions under uncertainty. Consequently, in addition to 
the utility of the consequences, people account for the emotions that result from 
comparing the realized consequence with the one they missed out on and they try 
to avoid regret; they neglect the fact that adverse consequences do not necessarily 
result from bad decisions. See also Section 13.3.4. 


Representativeness heuristic 

People often tend to be use representative characteristics of the population as an 
orientation point when estimating the probability of an event. A similarly impor- 
tant role is played by the typical characteristics of a subset of the population when 
deciding upon the affiliation of a sample to this subset. For instance, a series of 
heads, tails, heads, tails seems to represent a fourfold coin throw better than the 
series tails, tails, tails, tails does. This heuristic can cause biases and therefore 
wrong decisions if the characteristics do not reflect the actual probabilities given a 
priori. See Kahneman and Tvyersky (1972) Tversky and Kahneman (1983) Tversky 
and Kahneman (1983), Tversky and Kahneman (1983), and Section 7.5.3. 


Splitting bias 

If a system of objectives is refined by splitting a superior objective into several 
subordinate objectives, the sum of weights of the subordinate objectives should 
equal (when appropriate ranges are chosen) the initial weight of the superior ob- 
jective. In reality however, decision makers generally allocate a larger sum of 
weights to the branch in the system of objectives that was split (Weber et al. 
1988). Similar effects can be observed when splitting causal trees and for any trees 
displaying different states of nature (event-splitting; Humphrey 1996). See also the 
entry on partition dependence and Section 6.7.2. 
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Status quo bias 

The status quo bias initially documented by Samuelson and Zeckhauser (1988) re- 
fers to the fact that the distinction between alternatives that change or maintain the 
status quo can affect individual’s decision behavior. In prospect theory, this effect 
can be interpreted as the reference point effect or as the endowment effect. 


Sunk costs 

Sunk costs arise when past temporal, financial, or other types of investments lead 
people to make decisions they would not have made otherwise. Decisions on the 
continuation of projects are especially affected by this bias: “The fact that no ma- 
jor dam in the United States has been left unfinished once begun shows how far a 
little concrete can go in defining a problem” (Fischhoff et al. 1981, p. 13). 


Winner’s curse 

The winner’s curse is the result of a judgment bias in an auction context where in- 
dividuals bid for an object whose value is the same to everyone but unknown. 
Every participant must form his own opinion on this value in the process, The 
higher the personal valuation, the higher the bid; the most optimistic appraiser 
(whose bid generally exceeds the value of the object) thus tends to win the auc- 
tion. According to Thaler (1992), the winner’s curse results from the systematic 
failure to include this problem of adverse selection in the amount of the own bid. 


13.2.6 Importance of preferences deviating systematically from utility theory 


Within the descriptive approach, it is necessary to distinguish whether the decision 
process should be described or only the decision outcome should be predicted. 
When mapping the decision process, one has to consider how decision makers ar- 
rive at evaluations, how these are linked, and how the choice of alternative is 
made. For this, insights from research in psychology play an important role. Con- 
sidering the decision process, it does not necessarily have to be assumed that deci- 
sion makers have exact preferences in simple decision situations. In fact, prefe- 
rences can be constructed during the decision-making process (this is the common 
point of view in psychology, see Weber and Johnson 2009) and therefore strongly 
depend on the relevant circumstances when the decision maker is interviewed 
(point in time, elicitation method, framing of the problem, etc.). The decision 
maker applies certain heuristics (availability heuristic, representative heuristic, 
anchoring, and adjustment) in order to make value judgments or estimate relative 
frequencies or probabilities. For many economic applications it is however suffi- 
cient for a descriptive theory to predict the decision outcome even if the decision 
process might not proceed as modeled in theory. A good example here is the prob- 
ability weighting incorporated into cumulative prospect theory which you will be- 
come more acquainted with in Section 13.3.4.1. It should not be assumed that de- 
cision makers actually calculate decision weights according to the formulas (13.7) 
and (13.8). However, these formulas adequately describe the decision patterns that 
arise in the case of intuitive decision making under uncertainty. In a descriptive 
theory, it is necessary to consider a reference point. Furthermore, violations of the 
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substitution axiom as well as systematic problems in determining subjective prob- 
abilities need to be reflected. 

For prescriptive decision theories, it is rather comforting that intuitive behavior 
deviates from rational behavior. For instance, Savage was confronted — supposed- 
ly at lunch — by Allais with the paradox that today is named after him and further 
decision situations. At first, Savage behaved irrationally in terms of his own 
theory, amusing Allais who rejected the so-called American school. After careful 
consideration, Savage recognized the irrationality of his behavior and was glad 
that utility theory (especially the independence axiom) prevented him from acting 
irrationally. Savage even suggests systematically examining decision situations 
where intuitive preferences are not in line with the temporarily accepted normative 
theory in order to decide clearly whether the intuitive preferences need to be dis- 
missed or maybe the axioms of the normative theory need to be adjusted (Savage 
1954, p. 102). The opinion — also represented by this book — that intuitive beha- 
vior deviating from rational behavior is not at all disturbing but conveys many in- 
teresting insights will be illustrated once again by an optical illusion as an exam- 
ple. Have a look at the two lines in Figure 13-4 and guess which of these is longer. 
It has been shown in many repetitions of this experiment that the upper line is be- 
lieved to be longer even though both lines are of equal length. However, it is not 
true that this optical illusion makes redundant the concepts of measuring the 
length of objects or of distance; the opposite is the case. The problem of indivi- 
dually biased perceptions demands a rational procedure. Measuring length with 
the help of a folding or metering rule are examples of such a rational procedure. It 
is exactly the same in decision-making research where a prescriptive theory is 
needed to help us arrive at an optimal decision fulfilling the standards of carefully 
defined rationality while taking the well-documented behavioral biases into ac- 
count. 


> 
<> 


Figure 13-4: Optical illusion 


The question of the extent to which the occurring irrationalities should be consi- 
dered in modeling within the science of business administration or economics has 
led to meaningful controversies, especially in the 1980s and 1990s. Even today, 
scientists are sometimes still attributed to the behavioral camp or to the rational 
camp whereas the clear boundaries between the two camps are diminishing more 
and more over time. A special issue of the Journal of Business (Hogarth and Reder 
1986) gives an overview of the discussion results at that time. However, an article 
by Thaler (1986) not only summarizes the most important pros and cons of beha- 
vioral insights that are relevant to economic modeling but also nicely reveals the 
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entrenched positions. Thaler here suggests (hardly being serious) that using a 
numbered list of such pros and cons could save a lot of time at conferences be- 
cause everybody could just refer to the numbers of the arguments (which are re- 
peated over and over again anyway) instead of presenting them completely. 

Advocates of utility theory, of course, know about the systematic deviations. 
However, they believe that these deviations are irrelevant when it comes to real 
economic situations (Smith 1991), Among other things, it is argued that decision 
makers are disciplined towards rational behavior by markets, that results from la- 
boratory experiments cannot be transferred to reality without further ado, that suf- 
ficiently high monetary incentives would lead decision makers back to utility 
theory or simply that the irrationality of some market players has no impact on tru- 
ly relevant economic variables (the latter argument is especially relevant to the 
field of financial research with its markets being regarded as efficient; see Barbe- 
ris and Thaler 2003). 

All the aforementioned arguments certainly make some reasonable points but 
are not comprehensive enough to be disproved by carefully conducted experi- 
ments (Langer 2007). The incentive argument has caused researchers to conduct 
their experiments in developing countries, enabling them to offer high monetary 
incentives from the participants’ point of view (Kachelmeier and Shehata 1992), 
Camerer and Hogarth (1999) run a meta-analysis examining a multitude of expe- 
rimental studies and conclude that on average, higher monetary incentives do not 
improve the decision quality. Another problem with the points mentioned above is 
the external validity (i.e. the question of whether or not phenomena proven in ar- 
tificial experiments can be transferred to decision making in reality), which has 
lately been increasingly considered by conducting so-called field experiments. In 
these experiments, decision patterns are examined that are not perceived as part of 
an artificial study by the experiment participants (Harrison and List 2004). In ad- 
dition, the question of whether more experience and skills (i.e. learning effects) 
actually reduce the typical mistakes and biases can be examined by comparative 
studies considering students and experts and has been refuted (Haigh and List 
2005, Glaser et al. 2010), Finally, the assumption that the irrational behavior of 
individual market players is not reflected in market data has been refuted both 
theoretically (Russell and Thaler 1985, Shleifer and Vishny 1997) as well as by 
experimental studies It has been shown that the Ellsberg paradox (see Sec- 
tion 13.2.2) is not only reflected by market prices (Sarin and Weber 1993) but also 
causes systematic changes in buying and selling prices for ambiguous alternatives 
compared to risky ones (Eisenberger and Weber 1995). Sonnemann et al. (2009) 
demonstrate that prediction markets, which were introduced to you in Sec- 
tion 12.6.2, are influenced by the phenomenon of partition dependence (see Sec- 
tion 7.5.4). Furthermore, a study by Gneezy et al. (2003) illustrates that myopic 
loss aversion, a concept you will learn about in Section 13.3.4.3, is also reflected 
in market prices. 

At this point, we would like to put an end to the discussion on whether or not 
modeling alternative descriptive preferences is relevant: the opinion (shared by the 
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authors) that systematic deviations from utility theory are highly relevant when 
explaining economic relationships seems to prevail. 


13.3 Descriptive theories 


In Figure 13-1, we have outlined the process of structured and rational decision 
making from the point of view of utility theory and pointed out that descriptive dev- 
iations from the normative benchmark can happen at very different stages of the 
process. We will also keep an eye on this structure and the phenomena that have 
been discussed in Sections 13.2.1 to 13.2.4 during the presentation of descriptive 
theories below. First, we will explain the support theory of Tversky and Koehler 
(1994) Tversky and Koehler (1994) Tversky (1994) in Section 13.3.1. This theory 
was developed to model phenomena that occur during the estimation of subjective 
probabilities. Some of these problems have already been presented in Section 13.2.1. 
Support theory is no preference theory and hence makes no predictions regarding 
how individuals will decide. Instead, the goal of support theory is to explain why 
and how the probability estimates of a decision maker — the inputs to the subsequent 
evaluation of alternatives — are affected by the framing of a decision problem. All of 
the following models of support theory are descriptive preference theories. In partic- 
ular, we will discuss the cumulative prospect theory (CPT) of Tversky and Kahne- 
man (1992), which will be presented in Section 13.3.4. It is undoubtedly the most 
prominent descriptive decision theory of today and can explain decision-making be- 
havior in a wide range of applications. Before getting to grips with CPT, we will 
have a look at the original prospect theory (OPT) of Kahneman and Tversky (1979) 
and rank-dependent utility theories as these older approaches already make use of 
concepts that reappear in CPT. The last Section, 13.3.5, will present other preference 
theories that differ even more strongly from expected utility theory than CPT. 

The modifications of expected utility theory can have very different starting 
points. Empirical studies, the mathematically formal weakening of the axioms and 
insights into decision makers’ preferences — as expressed by the paradoxes — give 
rise to possible modifications of utility theory. In the following highly compressed 
presentation of preference models, the focus lies on the results of the new theories, 
i.e. the functional forms of the “new utility functions.” The axiomatic underpinnings 
of the respective theories are only presented when they are essential to understand- 
ing. Illustrating the intuition explicitly or implicitly contained in a theory is key (see 
Machina 1987, Camerer 1995, Diedrich 1997, Starmer 2000, as well as Weber and 
Camerer 1987). To clarify the various departures from expected utility theory, we 
will present indifference curves in the probability triangle for most theories (com- 
pare Camerer 1989). 


13.3.1 Support theory 


Support theory is designed to model phenomena related to the estimation of sub- 
jective probabilities, as presented in Section 13.1.1. The main idea behind support 
theory (Tversky and Koehler 1994 as well as Rottenstreich and Tversky 1997) is 
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that decision makers do not assign probabilities to random events but to descrip- 
tions of these random events. As a consequence, different descriptions of the same 
event can lead to different assessments of the probability of occurrence. The deci- 
sive factor for the evaluation is the “support” of an event that can be influenced by 
various heuristics (availability, representativeness, anchoring, and adjustment, 
etc.). When the description becomes more extensive — think of the empirical in- 
vestigation of Fischhoff et al. (1978) in Section 13.1.1 — the decision maker will 
attribute a higher probability to the event. The importance of this theory thus re- 
sults from the fact that we learn more about how decision makers arrive at their 
subjective probability estimates. A subjective probability estimate can hence not 
only differ across individuals but alternative descriptions of the same random 
event can also have a systematic impact on the estimate. In the following, we want 
to present the theory in greater detail. 

Our following considerations are based on the disjoint events 4’, B', and their 
descriptions A, B, referred to as hypotheses in support theory. An event can have 
more than one description. The event A’ - two rolls of a die showing one and two - 
can be characterized by hypothesis 4: “The sum of the points is equal to three,” 
but also by: “The product of points is equal to two.” The probability of hypothesis 
A occurring but hypothesis B not occurring is denoted as p(A,B). Hypothesis 4 is 
called the “focal hypothesis.” In the traditional thinking of probability calculus 
this is equivalent to the expression p(4’|A'V B’). In support theory it holds that: 


p(4,B)=—_ 4) 


rer (13.1) 


where s(A) denotes the extent of the “support” of hypothesis 4 on a ratio scale and 
s(B) the corresponding support of hypothesis B. Now, the question of how the 
support of a hypothesis is defined becomes crucially important. Here, support 
theory assumes that for the function s it holds that: 


s(A)<s(Bv C)<s(B)+5(C), (13.2) 


given that A'=(Bv C)' and B and C are disjoint hypotheses. The symbol v re- 
mains to be clarified. In the definition A’=(B v C)', this symbol refers to the fact 
that the disjoint events B’ and C' together characterize the same overall event as 
does A‘ while in the description both sub-events are explicitly mentioned. The 
function s then assigns greater support to the explicit decomposition than to de- 
scription 4 which does not mention explicitly the two sub-events. According to 
(13.2), the support would be even greater if probabilities were elicited separately 
for both sub-events. Let us have a look at an illustrative example. 

Think of your favorite soccer team, e.g. 1899 Hoffenheim (the authors inten- 
tionally refrain from considering Alemannia Aachen or Preufgen Minster). The 
event is defined as seeing Hoffenheim lose on the next matchday. Hypothesis A is: 
“Hoffenheim loses on the next matchday,” hypothesis B: “Hoffenheim loses by 
one goal on the next matchday”, and hypothesis C: “Hoffenheim loses by more 
than one goal on the next matchday” The left part of the inequality in (13.2) means 
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that the support for losing the match is estimated to be greater when the event is 
described as “Hoffenheim loses on the next matchday by one goal or loses by 
more than one goal.” 

By the use of the complementary hypothesis D: “Hoffenheim will not lose next 
matchday,” the different supports for each description also lead to different proba- 
bility estimates p(A, D) < p(B v C, D). This more extensive description is termed 
the “wnpacking principle”and its consequences have been confirmed by many stu- 
dies (see Tversky and Koehler 1994). From the right part of the inequality in 
(13.2) it follows that the support of the two isolated hypotheses B and C in sum 
would be greater than the support of a combined hypothesis B v C. It can then be 
shown that the sum of probabilities p(B,CvD) and p(C,BvD) also exceeds 
P(Bv C,D) (see Rottenstreich and Tversky 1997). If you were thus to ask for the 
probability of Hoffenheim losing by one goal and afterwards ask for the probabili- 
ty of Hoffenheim losing by more than one goal, the sum of probabilities would be 
even greater. Support theory is able to explain typical judgment phenomena which 
you already became acquainted with in Sections 13.2.1 and 13.2.5, e.g. the split- 
ting bias, event splitting, or partition dependence. 


13.3.2 Rank-dependent utility theories 


When discussing the Allais paradox in Section 13.2.4, we recognized that the li- 
nearity of probabilities as claimed by the expected utility formula is a very strong 
postulate that does not reflect intuitive decision making. Linearity in probabilities 
means that the probabilities of occurrence are used as weighting factors for the 
utility of the consequences. The 1% difference between 30% and 31% cannot have 
a different impact than the 1% difference between 0% and 1% or 99% and 100% 
has. Intuitively, individuals will perceive the change from a/most certain (99%) to 
absolutely certain (100%) as being much more significant than the change from 
possible (30%) to a little bit more probable (31%). Allowing a transformation of 
probabilities by a probability weighting function in addition to the transformation 
of the consequences by a utility function suggests itself as a solution. This would 
yield a value function of the following form: 


V(a) => x(p;)-u(a;) (13.3) 


The unequal perception of identical probability differences could then be 
represented by an appropriately chosen probability weighting function m. The phe- 
nomenon given above — that the change from 0% to 1% and the change from 99% 
to 100% are more important to the decision maker than the change from 30% to 
31% — may be explained by a probability weighting function m with (0%) = 0%, 
m(1%) = 3%, n(30%) = 30%, 1(31%) = 31%, 1(99%) = 97%, and (100%) = 
100%. 

Unfortunately, approaches as described by (13.3) suffer from serious methodo- 
logical disadvantages. The sum of the probability weights may be influenced 
greatly by the decomposition of events into partial events with smaller probabili- 
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ties; in particular, the sum of the weights does not have to be equal to |. This may 
lead to nonsensical preference patterns as it may easily happen that a preference 
for a stochastically dominated alternative is predicted. 

To avoid this problem, a slightly modified form of probability weighting has to 
be adopted. Not the probabilities of occurrence of singular consequences but ra- 
ther the cumulated probabilities are to be transformed. Rank-dependent utility theo- 
ries (RDEU theories) constitute such an approach based on the transformation of the 
entire distribution. 

Let the consequences of an alternative a be indexed in ascending order according 
to the preference of the decision maker: a; ~...a;<...a,. If the preferences fulfill the 
(yet to be specified) axioms of RDEU, they can be represented by the rank- 
dependent utility function RDEU(a): 


RDEU (a) = }°u(a;) (p7.---s Pj) (13.4) 
i=l 
i i-I 
WP). +s P:) = Bd P;)— BY P;)- (13.5) 
j=) j=l 


The arguments of the probability weighting function g are cumulated probabilities. 
It is assumed that g(1)= | and g/0) = g(pp) = 0. The w(p), ...) are called probability 
weights, For g(p) = p follows w(p), ..., p? = pi, and RDEU is equal to EU. This ex- 
tension of utility theory is called rank-dependent theory because the strength of the 
probability transformation for a consequence depends on its rank within the conse- 
quences. In particular, the probability weights of two consequences that occur with 
identical probability are allowed to differ. We agree with you if you believe that 
this calculus does not look very handy and that it cannot be assumed that the pre- 
ferences of decision makers are formed by such probability transformations in re- 
ality; however, the predictions made by this calculus conform to actual decision 
behavior surprisingly well (in Diecidue and Wakker (2001), you can read why 
RDEU theories are much more intuitive than they appear at first glance). 

Rank-dependent theories were developed to represent phenomena like the Al- 
lais paradox (13.3.4). We therefore want to use this specific example to illustrate 
the valuation of utility for rank-dependent utility functions. The decision maker is 
confronted with the situation presented in Figure 13-1, the Allais paradox: 
a=€3,000, b=(€4,000, 0.8; €0, 0.2), a’ =(€3,000, 0.25; €0, 0.75) and 
b’=(€4,000, 0.2; €0,0.8). The function g of the decision maker is given in Fig- 
ure 13-5. It holds that g(0)=0, g(0.2)=0.4, g(0.25)=0.45, g(0.75)=0.86, 
2(0.8)=0.88 und g(1)=1. To keep things simple, we assume the utility function of 
the decision maker to be linear, thus 2(€0)=0, u(€3,000)=0.75 and u(€4,000)=1. 
It holds that: 


RDEU(a) =w(3,000)=0.75 


RDEU(b)  =2(0) (0.20) + 04,000) (g(1)—g(0.20)) 
=0+1-0.60=0.60 
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RDEU(a’) =w(0) (0.75) + u(3,000) (e(1)—2(0.75)) 
=0+0.75-0.14=0.105 


RDEU(4’) =x(0) (0.80) + (4,000) (g(1)—2(0.80)) 
=0+1-0.12=0.12 


01 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 1.0 


Figure 13-5: Probability weighting function g 


This example describes the preference of a decision maker who behaves according 
to the Allais paradox, i.c.a > bandh > a’. 

If the function g is concave, the less preferred consequences are weighted dispro- 
portionately high. Accordingly, for g convex, the more preferred consequences are 
given more weight. Through the transformation of cumulated probabilities, the 
RDEU theories possess the pleasant property that the sum of all the probability 
weights is always equal to | (= g(1)). This is true for other cumulated probabilities 
as well, for instance if p denotes the cumulated probability that consequence a is 
not exceeded, the sum of the probability weights for this and all smaller conse- 
quences is always equal to g(p) regardless of the probabilities of the smaller con- 
sequences occur. A scenario in which the sum of the probability weights is in- 
creased by the decomposition of an event cannot emerge. The RDEU theories 
hence cannot produce violations of stochastic dominance despite the probability 
transformations. 

Rank-dependent utility functions are based on an axiomatic system that is 
closely related to utility theory. The preferences have to conform to completeness 
and continuity. Two ways of weakening utility theory’s independence axiom lead 
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to rank-dependent utility theories. Firstly, the axiom itself may be weakened to al- 
low a broad class of behavior (on this note, see Quiggin 1982). Secondly, the va- 
lidity of the axiom may be restricted to a certain class of alternatives (on this note, 
see Yaari 1987). 

The indifference curves of rank-dependent utility functions can also be displayed 
in a probability triangle. Figure 13-6 displays typical RDEU indifference curves 
for a risk-averse decision maker. These always have a positive slope but are not 
straight lines as in EUT; they therefore do not conform to the befveenness proper- 
ty outlined in Section 13.2.4. If you drew the lotteries of the Allais paradox in the 
three-outcome diagram, you would recognize that this theory is able to explain the 
paradox (the example is based on a linear utility function and a g(p)=p"*). 


Ph 


a a’ Py 


Figure 13-6: Indifference curves for rank-dependent utility functions 


Choquet expected utility theory 

Rank-dependent utility theories can explain the Allais paradox from Sec- 
tion 13.2.4. However, they cannot suggest an answer to the Ellsberg paradox from 
Section 13.2.3. This paradox attacks subjective expected utility theory on an even 
more basic level, namely the postulate that subjective probabilities have to be as- 
signed to each of the states that then have to be used consistently in the preference 
calculus. In the Ellsberg paradox, we observed a decision behavior that cannot be 
brought into agreement with any subjective probability distribution imaginable. 
However, there is an equivalent to RDEU, the Choquet expected utility theory 
(CEU theory), which is capable of representing decision patterns such as in the 
case of the Ellsberg paradox. We will look at the approach of Schmeidler (1989) 
(see also Gilboa 1989 which is a generalization of the subjective expected utility 
theory by Savage (1954); put more exactly, it is a generalization of the axiomatiza- 
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tion of the subjective expected utility theory by Anscombe and Aumann 1963). 
Just as with Savage, consequences which occur depending on environmental states 
are assigned to each alternative. If the SEU’s sure thing principle is only required 
for co-monotone pairs of alternatives, one obtains the CEU theory. Two alterna- 
tives a and b are co-monotone if there are no states s;,8;€S with a(s;)>a(s;) and 
b(s;)>(s;,); this means that there must not exist a pair of states for which the con- 
sequence of one alternative improves by the change of one state to the other while 
the consequence of the other alternative worsens due to the very same change in 
states. 
For the expected utility of the Choquet utility theory, it holds that: 


nt a n 
CEU(a) = yy; tas) - 4 Us) 

i=l j=i jaitl (13.6) 
with wu; =u(a(s;)), uy Sus S...Uy- 


Of the functions appearing, you know the function u (the von Neumann and Mor- 
genstern utility function) from Chapter 9. The function gq is a real-valued function 
that represents a (not necessarily additive) probability measure. To distinguish ad- 
ditive from non-additive probabilities, we will refer to non-additive probabilities 
as capacities. The capacities possess the following properties: 

— q(S)=1 with S= set of all states 

— g()=0 

— gT)<q(T), if ToT. 
The capacities of a disjoint decomposition of S (e.g. an event and its complement) 
may sum up to a number greater or smaller than |. If the sum is greater (smaller) 
than 1, the decision maker is ambiguity affine (ambiguity averse), The degree of 
the attitude towards ambiguity is measured by the degree of super- or sub- 
additivity of the capacities in Choquet utility theory. If the capacities are additive, 
the CEU is identical to the SEU. 

The formula for the Choquet utility strongly resembles the calculation of the 
rank-dependent utility. Analogously, in order to calculate the CEU value, the states 
have to be sorted into descending (attention, this is the opposite from RDEU!) or- 
der according to the utility of the consequences occurring for each alternative. The 
CEU value can then be calculated analogously to the RDEU value for rank- 
dependent utility functions. 

To gain an intuition for CEU theory, we would like you to compare the follow- 
ing two urns: 


Urn 1: 
The urn contains 10 white and 10 yellow balls. You win €100 if a white ball is 
drawn. You receive €0 if a yellow ball is drawn. 


Urn 2: 
The urn contains 20 white and yellow balls. You can determine your winning col- 
or. You receive €100 if your winning color is drawn and €0 otherwise. 
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Urn | corresponds to a simple 50/50 lottery whereas urn 2 represents an ambi- 
guous lottery. The subjective expected utility theory cannot differentiate between 
the two urns and predicts that the decision maker will be indifferent between the 
urns. (If you have the “feeling” that there is a majority of the balls of one color in 
urn 2, then you even should select urn 2 because your probability of winning is 
greater than with urn 1.) 

CEU theory predicts that an ambiguity-averse decision maker will prefer urn | 
over urn 2. While the capacities are similar to the probabilities for urn 1, i.e. 
q(white) = 0.5 and q(yellow) = 0.5, the capacities for urn 2 may well be different 
from 0.5. Empirical research shows that capacities for ambiguous alternatives ana- 
logous to urn 2 can be found in the area of 0.4 (see Keppe and Weber 1995 as well 
as Mangelsdorff and Weber 1994): the CEU utility of urn 2 is therefore usually 
less than the CEU utility of urn 1. 


13.3.3. Cumulative Prospect Theory 


Cumulative Prospect Theory (Tversky and Kahneman 1992) is an extension of the 
original Prospect Theory by Kahneman and Tversky (1979) and is currently the 
most prominent descriptive preference theory. Nowadays, when you hear or read 
something in the literature (also in this book) on Prospect Theory, you should as- 
sume that it will refer to the cumulative version. The original Prospect Theory 
(OPT) from 1979 is only of historical importance today. However, to prevent 
possible misunderstandings, the cumulative version of Prospect Theory is com- 
monly referred to as CPT. 

Thinking back to the problems discussed in Section 13.2, CPT is able to model 
both the reference point effects of Section 13.2.3 and the Allais paradox of Sec- 
tion 13.2.4. This is accomplished by changing the assumptions regarding the value 
function and by introducing probability weighting of the kind we already know 
from the RDEU theories. 


13.3.3.1 Reference dependent evaluation 


A major difference between Prospect Theory and RDEU theories lies in the refer~ 
ence dependent evaluation. The decision maker does not use final wealth as an ar- 
gument in his value function but instead evaluates changes relative to a reference 
point perceived as neutral. Let us look at an example. The decision maker has a 
wealth of €50,000 and has to evaluate the risky alternative (€100, 0.5; -€100, 0.5). 
Under expected utility theory, this lottery must be presented as a lottery over final 
wealth levels. The lottery (€50,100, 0.5, €49,900, 0.5) is hence to be evaluated. 
From the perspective of Prospect Theory, the decision maker would evaluate the 
lottery with respect to a reference point, in the example probably his with respect 
to his current wealth of €50,000. During his evaluation he would thus effectively 
think about the lottery (€100, 0.5, -€100, 0.5). 

The status quo is generally perceived as the reference point, but other reference 
points are also possible. If you have received a pay raise of 3% every year, you 
will eventually perceive a 2% raise as a loss even if it is an improvement relative 
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to the status quo (your reference point is then the expected increase by 3%). The 
coding of consequences relative to the reference point is included in the so-called 
editing phase of Prospect Theory that precedes the actual evaluation. The editing 
phase was much more important for the original version of Prospect Theory (OP T) 
and besides coding included the “cleaning-up measures” (aggregation, simplifica- 
tion, combination), Today, these editing operations are hardly discussed. We also 
want to focus on coding as the most important preparatory step for a reference- 
dependent evaluation. 

In Prospect Theory, the (coded) consequences of the alternatives are evaluated 
by use of a measurable value function. In general, this value function can be eli- 
cited with the procedures presented in Chapter 5. When it comes to terminology, 
we have to be careful here. As Prospect Theory was mainly developed for the 
evaluation of risky alternatives, the curvature of the value function is commonly 
interpreted in terms of risk aversion and risk proclivity. Strictly speaking, this is 
incorrect as it refers to diminishing or increasing value sensitivity (see Abdellaoui 
et al. 2007). Overall, the analysis of risk attitudes within Prospect Theory is much 
more complicated than under expected utility theory because the evaluation of 
risky lotteries in PT depends on multiple factors (diminishing value sensitivity, 
loss aversion, probability weighting). In Section 13.3.3.4, there will be more de- 
tails on this issue. 

Based on empirical findings, Kahneman and Tversky assume the value function 
of a decision maker to be convex over gains and concave over losses. Further- 
more, the value of a gain is smaller than the absolute value of an equally sized loss 
(loss aversion). This asymmetry concerning gains and losses allows for the model- 
ing of reference point effects. At the same time, it highlights the importance of the 
setting of the reference point. Figure 13-4 illustrates the typical shape of a value 
function. Before we have a closer look at the properties of this value function, we 
would like to review the evaluation concept of Prospect Theory in general. 
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Figure 13-7: The value function of Prospect Theory 


13.3.3.2 The evaluation concept of CPT 


In CPT, the consequences a;(i = /, ..., n) of an alternative are sorted in ascending 
order, just as in RDEU. The reference point of a decision maker is subsequently 
used to split up the set of consequences into gains and losses. We assume that our 
alternative m has negative and n— m positive consequences. (The case where one 
of the consequences is equal to zero can easily be ignored because it does not mat- 
ter whether we treat such a consequence as a gain or a loss — more on this later), 
Gains and losses are then evaluated with the help of the value function as in origi- 
nal Prospect Theory. The decision weights w; are also determined separately for 
gains and losses. This is an important difference to the approach of RDEU, The 
reference point is the starting point for all classifications under CPT — there are 
gains in the one direction and losses in the other. Conceptually, the changes in 
both directions are always treated very similarly. This is not only reflected in the 
value function of Prospect Theory (familiar to you from Figure 13-7) that exhibits 
diminishing value sensitivity in both directions when starting from the reference 
point (i.e. for gains and losses). Such “symmetry” can also be observed for the 
probability weighting function, especially with reference to the question of the di- 
rection in which the probabilities are to be cumulated before they are transformed. 
CPT gives the following answer: in no absolute direction but always from the 
large changes to the smaller ones. This not only requires a separate accumulation 
procedure for gains and losses, it also requires an accumulation of gains from the 
largest values to the smaller ones, whereas losses are cumulated from the smallest 
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values to the larger ones (which in absolute terms also corresponds to the direction 
of large to small values). This (reference) point symmetric approach leads to a 
somewhat unhandy notation, We will first write down the formula explicitly and 
then illustrate it with the help of an example. 

In CPT, the evaluation of a risky alternative denoted by CPT(a) is calculated as 
the sum of the expected rank-dependent utility of the positive as well as the nega- 
tive consequences by the following formula: 


CPT@)= > Wa;,) w(p))+ DY v(a;) w*(p)). (13.7) 


i=l i=m+l 


The decision weights of the positive w'(p,) and the negative consequences w’ (p,) 
are calculated separately according to the following formulas: 


i f=] 
wop-e [Sn |-«| 0 (13.8a) 
Jel j=l 
won=e|Si|-#| Sp, (13.8b) 
j=i 


j=i+l 


The different formulas for calculating the probability weights for gains and losses 
do not result from differences in the overall approach but are simply due to fact 
that consequences with the highest index represent the largest changes for gains, 
whereas the consequences with the lowest index lead to the largest changes for 
losses. When you think of all consequences in terms of the line of real numbers 
(with the reference point somewhere in the middle), the rule for accumulating al- 
ways is “from the outside inwards”. We hence accumulate from right to left for 
gains and from left to right for losses. We want to illustrate the evaluation concept 
of CPT with the help of a sample calculation. For the value function, we use the 
two-part power function as proposed by Tversky and Kahneman (1992) in their 
original work: 


D8 for x, >0 
x; i 
wx; = 13.9 
v(x;) t aoe oe for Xj <0 ( ) 


that also forms the basis for Figure 13-7. 

To keeps things simple, we additionally assume the probability weighting for 
positive outcomes g (p,) to be equal to the probability weighting for negative out- 
comes g (p,). For the probability weighting function g there also exist (in part 
quite complex) functional forms that are discussed in the literature (see Sec- 
tion 13.3.3.3). However, we will just provide you with some values in a table so 
that the key aspect of the example (the process of probability transformation) is 
explicitly highlighted. Table 13-1 gives you these values for g'(p,))=g (p,)=g(p) 
and Figure 13-8 provides a graphical representation. 
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Table 13-1: Selected values for the probability weighting function ¢ 


ep) 0.00 0.08 0.14 0.19 023 027 031 035 039 042 0.45 
api) 0.49 0.53 0.57 0.62 0.67 0.73 0.799 085 0.92 1.00 
1.0 5 
0.9 | 
08 - 
07 - 
06 
05 
04- 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 
0.0 ' 
0.0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 4.0 


Figure 13-8: The probability weighting function g as used in the example calculation 


To calculate the transformed probabilities w;, three steps need to be performed: 
— Accumulation of the initial probabilities 
— Transformation of the cumulated probabilities 
—  Decumulation of the transformed cumulated probabilities 


In Table 13-2, these steps are performed for a lottery with 8 consequences. The 
lottery itself can be identified from rows (3) and (4). It has four negative and three 
positive outcomes. The valuation of the outcomes that results from simply insert- 
ing into the value function (13.9) is given in row (2). According to the formulas 
(13.8a) and (13.8b), both accumulating and decumulating have to be performed 
“from the outside inwards”. In each case, we start with the positive and negative 
outcome that is largest in absolute terms. 
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Table 13-2: Process of probability transformation in CPT 


(yi | 2 3 4 5 6 — a 

(2) wa) —14.02 -7,.62 4.14 -2.25 0 +4.84 +691 +8.90 

(3) aj -8 4 —2 —| 0 +6 +9 +12 

(4) py 5% 10% 5% 40% 10% 15% 5% 10% 

(5) cumul. p; 5% 15% 20% 60% —- 30% 15% 10% 

(6) transl. ¥ pj 8% 19% 23% 53% — 31% 19% 14% 

(7) wip) 8% 1% 4% 30% - 12% 5% 14% 

(8) via): wip) 1.12 0.84 -O.17 -0.68 — 0.58 0.35 1.25 
First, row (5) presents the accumulation of probabilities. For losses (i= 1, ..., 4), 


the accumulation occurs from left to right. For gains (/= 8, ..., 6), it occurs from 
right to left. Second, in row (6), the accumulated probabilities are transformed us- 
ing the function g (see Table 13-1). Third, and last, in row (7) it is again decumu- 
lated from the outside inwards. You can think of the principle of decumulation in 
the sense that accumulating row (7) must yield row (6). As a result, the probability 
weights have been determined in row (7). Drawing on these weights, the “ex- 
pected valuation” (the sum of entries in row (8)) results in a CPT-value of 


8 
v(a; ) wp; )=—0.63 <0. 
=I 


i 


The exemplary CPT decision maker would reject participating in the lottery. The 
risky alternative holds a CPT value below the CPT value of 0 that would result 
from not participating in the lottery and keeping up the status quo. 

On the basis of this example and Table 13-2, we would like to point out some 
important aspects of CPT evaluation. On the one hand, you can see that during 
probability transformation we did not pay any attention to column 5 that contains 
consequence as;=0. This is so because the consequence, due to its evaluation of 
1(0) = 0, does not provide any contribution to the overall CPT evaluation of the al- 
ternative. Consequently, it does not matter whether we count the consequence 0 to- 
wards the positive or the negative outcomes (a slightly different probability weight 
of 8% and 9%, respectively, would result, but this is irrelevant for the evaluation). If 
you remember this fact concerning the irrelevance of the consequence 0, you also 
have a memory hook in case you forget about whether the accumulation needs to be 
occur from the outside in or from the inside out: in case we were to accumulate in- 
side out, it would very well matter whether the consequence 0 is added to the posi- 
tive or the negative consequences. In such a case, all outside consequences would be 
affected by the (probability of the) zero consequence when accumulating, Only be- 
cause we accumulate outside in, the consequence 0 can be completely disregarded as 
it would only be added in the last step of accumulating anyway. 

As a second interesting aspect, it can be observed that the sum of all probability 
weights does not add up to | (even if you had included the probability weight of 
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the consequence 0). At a first glance, this may be irritating to you, as we argued in 
Section 13.3.2 based on just this weighting phenomenon (the sum of weights be- 
ing different from!) that violations of stochastic dominance can result from a di- 
rect transformation of probabilities. However, we can reassure you that the accu- 
mulated probability weighting of CPT eliminates violations of stochastic 
dominance even if the sum of the weights generally does not add up to | for mixed 
lotteries, i.e. lotteries with both positive and negative outcomes. 

Finally, it can clearly be seen from Table 13-2 that a probability can be perceived 
very differently within CPT depending on the rank of the associated consequence. 
Columns 1, 3 and 7 show that a (objective) probability of 5% at times can enter the 
CPT evaluation with a weight of 8%, another time with 4%, and yet another time 
with 5%, It is certainly not true that small probabilities tend to be overweighted in 
CPT evaluation as some “simplified” descriptions of Prospect Theory suggest (or as 
suggested by outdated descriptions as this holds true for Original Prospect Theory). 
The type of transformation a small probability is subjected to is rather determined by 
where it is “inserted” in the cumulative distribution, Still, however, the probability 
weighting is by no means done arbitrarily. There indeed exist systematic distortions 
within probability weighting which we will now have a closer look at. 


13.3.3.3 CPT’s probability weighting and value functions 


Probability weighting 

CPT’s typical functional forms for probability weighting g have a shape as presented 
in Figure 13-9 (see Tversky 1992). These functions are continuous, extend from 0 to 
| (more precisely: g(0) = 0 and g(1) = 1), and have an inverse S-shape. They are thus 
concave for small and convex for large probabilities. It is absolutely necessary to 
keep in mind that the functions in Figure 13-9 transform the cumulative distribution 
and not the individual probabilities. In the case that for the weighting function it 
holds that g(2%) = 10%, a probability of 2% is only strongly overweighted at 10% 
when it belongs to one of the two most extreme outcomes (largest gain or loss), On- 
ly then is the accumulated probability (up to this point) equal to the individual prob- 
ability and thus the probability transformed correspondingly strongly. If the proba- 
bility of 2% instead belongs to a consequence that increases the accumulated 
probability from 35% to 37%, its weight results from the difference between g(35%) 
and 2(37%). This difference, however, can be very small due to the flatness of the 
curve in this region, perhaps amounting to only 0.5%. 
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g(p) 
1.0 


0.9 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 


0.1 


0.0 
0.0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 


Figure 13-9: The typical shape of the probability weighting function 


These considerations depict the basic pattern of probability weighting: due to the in- 
verse S-shape of the function g, not the small individual probabilities but the proba- 
bilities associated with the most extreme outcomes are overweighted. The probabili- 
ties associated with moderate outcomes (medium-sized gains and losses) are 
underweighted instead. Very extreme overweighting of probabilities can be observed 
if the most extreme outcomes occur with a very small probability; this is the typical 
lottery phenomenon, The probability of winning the German lottery jackpot amounts 
to 0.000000715%. If this probability is strongly overweighted when evaluating the 
purchase of a lottery ticket, indeed a positive CPT value of playing the lottery can 
result. 

Regarding the functional form of probability weighting, a variety of approaches 
is discussed in the literature. The form as presented in Equation (13.10) was pro- 
posed in Tversky and Kahneman's (1992) original paper and also calibrated in an 
experimental study. 

p* 
sa (p> +(1—p)?)'” = 
The curvature of the function and thus the strength of probability weighting is de- 
termined by the (single) parameter 5. For 6 < 1, we obtain the characteristic inverse 
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S-shape. The smaller 6 becomes, the more pronounced the curvature of the function 
is (for 8 = 1, there is no probability weighting). Tversky and Kahneman (1992) de- 
termined an average of 5 = 0.61 for the weighting of gain probabilities and an aver- 
age of 5 = 0.68 for the weighting of loss probabilities. Another commonly applied 
single-parameter functional form is proposed by Prelec (1998). It stands out from 
the rest because it can be motivated by axiomatic considerations. 

Aside from the single-parameter functional specifications, two-parameter forms 
are also discussed in the literature. The class of functions advocated by Gonzalez 
and Wu (1999) 


b-p" 
(6: p’ +(1—p)*) 


is based on the idea that the probability weighting function demonstrates two dis- 
tinct psychological effects. One aspect, termed discriminability, reflects the actual 
differences in the perception of probabilities at different points of the cumulative 
distribution and is captured by the curvature of the function. The other effect, 
namely attractiveness, refers to a general over- or underweighting of probabilities 
and influences the elevation of the function. As shown in Figure 13-10, curvature 
and elevation can be controlled independently of each other via the parameters y 
and 6 for the functional type (13.11). The left panel of the figure presents a distri- 
bution with less curvature (y = 0.7 and 6 = 0.9) in addition to the base case (y = 0.5 
and 6 = 0.9) in bold line. The right panel contrasts the base case with an overall 
less elevated distribution (y= 0.5 and 6= 0.5). The two-parameter specification 
thus allows for an even more differentiated calibration of individual probability 
weighting. 


g(p)= (13.11) 


1.0 1.0 

0.8 0.8 

0.6 0.6 

0.4 0.4 

0.2 0.2 

0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.5 1.0 0.0 0.5 1.0 


Figure 13-10: Probability weighting functions by Gonzalez und Wu (1999) 


The value function 

The value function v of prospect theory is characterized by three main properties 
that are commonly perceived as integral parts of the theory. They have all been 
mentioned before but we would like to use this opportunity to recapitulate and to 
discuss them in some more detail: 
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(a) The value function of prospect theory evaluates changes relative to a refer- 
ence point. Positive values are assigned to positive changes with respect to 
the reference point, negative changes receive negative values. The reference 
point itself is evaluated with 0 (i.e. (0) = 0). 

(b) The value function reflects diminishing value sensitivity for both gains and 
losses; meaning that it is convex in the domain of gains and concave in the 
domain of losses. 

(c) The value function is steeper in the domain of losses than in the domain of 
gains, i.e. in absolute terms, a loss receives a higher valuation than an 
equally sized gain. This property is referred to as /oss aversion. The value 
function has a kink at the reference point. 


For the functional form of the value function, a power function is commonly used. 
This form was also proposed by Tversky and Kahneman (1992) and became the 
standard thanks to its manageability and easy interpretability. In its general form: 


rg for x; =0 
x)= 13.12 
v(x; ) i. offs x, for x< 0 ( ) 


which we have already used in (13.8); the curvature for gains, the curvature for 
losses, and the degree of loss aversion can be controlled separately via the parame- 
ters a, B, and &. When all three parameters have a value of 1, the value function is 
linear and the decision maker evaluates the alternatives according to their ex- 
pected value (unless he conducts probability weighting). The case of a=pB =| 
and k>1 is also often considered in the literature; the value function then is 
piecewise linear with a kink at the reference point and only reflects loss aversion. 
This simplification is carried out because the loss-aversion effect is rated as much 
more stable and relevant than diminishing value sensitivity. 

Nevertheless, it is generally assumed that not only k > 1 but also 0 < a, B < 1 
hold. We then obtain the typical form of the prospect theory value function with a 
curvature that changes from convex to concave at the reference point and that is 
steeper in the domain of losses. Tversky and Kahneman (1992) present an experi- 
mental study where 25 students evaluate 64 lotteries. Based on the responses of 
the students, they calculate the best-fitting prospect theory parameters. The com- 
bination a = 0.88, B = 0.88, and & = 2.25 (together with the parameters 6° = 0.61 
and & = 0.69 for probability weighting according to (13.10), which they obtain as 
the median of their estimation) is nowadays used as the standard for prospect 
theory parameters. We will also imply these values when we speaking of a sfan- 
dard Prospect Theory decision maker . 

Subsequently, many additional studies have been carried out that estimate pros- 
pect theory parameters with improved methods and more extensive populations. 
The results, however, are not entirely unambiguous. While some studies have 
found that the curvature is less pronounced in the loss domain (the average {3 is 
thus closer to I), some newer studies documented just this effect for the curvature 
in the gain domain (for an overview, see Wakker et al. 2007). The loss-aversion ef- 
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fect (k > 1) is nevertheless stable across all studies, at least on an aggregate level 
(see e.g. Kébberling and Wakker 2005 or Abdellaoui et al. 2007). Individual data, 
however, contain much noise. Many studies have analyzed whether the general pa- 
rametric form of the value function can be supported (e.g. Abdellaoui 2000 or 
Stott 2006). In these studies, it was shown that the power function indeed 
represents a very well-suited functional class. 


13.3.3.4 Risk attitudes within CPT 


In expected utility theory, the risk attitude of a decision maker is exclusively de- 
termined by the curvature of his/her utility function. The decision maker acts as 
risk averse if the utility function is concave, i.e. for every lottery he/she assigns a 
certainty equivalent that is smaller than the expected value of the lottery. In pros- 
pect theory, things are much more complicated. The interplay of value function 
and probability weighting function can create very diverse patterns: the risk atti- 
tude towards a specific lottery is determined jointly by all the components. The 
basic definitions of risk aversion, risk neutrality, and risk proneness remain unaf- 
fected, however: when evaluating a lottery, a decision maker acts as risk averse if 
his/her certainty equivalent is below the expected value, which results in a positive 
risk premium. Accordingly, he behaves as risk neutral or risk loving if the certain- 
ty equivalent is equal to or above the expected value, respectively. Consequently, 
within prospect theory it is also not complicated to determine the risk attitude of a 
decision maker towards a specific lottery when his/her CPT functions are known. 
Itis however much more complicated to attribute the calculated (positive or nega- 
tive) risk premium to the specific components of CPT evaluation and to character- 
ize in general the lotteries where in one or the other type of risk attitude will be 
observed. 

In Section 13.2.3 we have already seen in an example that many decision mak- 
ers prefer a sure gain of €50 to a lottery over gains of (€100, 0.5; €0, 0.5). At the 
same time, they prefer the lottery over losses (€0, 0.5; —€100, 0.5) to a sure loss of 
€50. The observation of different risk attitudes, risk aversion for lotteries over 
gains, and risk seeking for lotteries over losses can easily be explained by the dif- 
ferences in curvature of the PT value function for gains and losses. The convexity 
in the gain domain leads to risk aversion; the convexity in the domain of losses 
leads to risk seeking. (In the spirit of Section 9.6.1, it should be discussed at this 
point whether this indeed reflects differences in risk attitudes of just the effects of 
differences in value sensitivity but we do not want to pick up this discussion 
again.) This basic pattern of risk attitudes can be overthrown by probability 
weighting. Concerning lotteries over gains with a small probability of very large 
gains, the strong overweighting of the probability of success can possibly over- 
compensate for the concavity of the value function. We would like to present a 
clarifying example. 

Let us look at a simple lottery over gains of the type a = (€0, 0.5, €100, 0.5). 
The standard CPT decision maker from Section 13.3.3.3 will assign to this lottery 
a CPT value of g(0.5)-1( 100) = 0.42-57.54 = 24.20. The certainty equivalent of a is 
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thus equal to €37.38, as v(€37.38) = 24.20. Accordingly, the risk premium RP(a) 
= EV(a) —CE(a) = €50 — €37.38 = €12.62 is positive and the decision maker is 
risk averse. 

If, instead, the lottery over gains is characterized by a small probability of a 
very large gain, for instance as in 4 =(€1,000, 0.05; €0, 0.95), the risk attitude 
changes. The standard CPT decision maker from Section 13.3.3.3 will assign to 
this a CPT value of g(0.05)-v(1000) = 0.132-436.51 = 57.46. The certainty equiva- 
lent of b is equal to €99.83 and the risk premium RP(b) = EV(b)— CE(4) = €50 — 
€99.83 =—€49.83 is negative. The decision maker behaves as risk loving. 

The same phenomenon can be observed for losses. The general risk-seeking 
behavior that is due to the convexity of the value function is reverted to risk- 
averse behavior by probability weighting in the case of improbable but substantial 
losses. In Table 13-3 we have portrayed this pattern of risk attitudes - also known 
as the “fourfold pattern of risk attitudes” (see Tversky and Wakker 1995) - aug- 
mented with examples. The associated calculations only differ from the ones just 
presented in the fact that a somewhat smaller curvature of the probability weight- 
ing function (6 =0.69) is assumed and that the value function v includes the loss 
aversion coefficient of k = 2.25. 

The fourfold pattern of Table 13-3 describes the risk attitude for pure lotteries 
over either gains or losses. When looking at mixed lotteries where both losses and 
gains can occur in the same lottery, it becomes increasingly difficult to character- 
ize the lotteries that reveal risk aversion or risk seeking. In addition to probability 
weighting and the differences in curvature of the value function, loss aversion (the 
value function running steeper in the domain of losses than in the domain of gains) 
also needs to be accounted for. In the process, loss aversion will generally emerge 
as the dominant factor. If losses are perceived negatively by more than twice as 
much as equally sized gains, lotteries with a positive expected value also often 
lead to negative CPT values. An example that is widely used in the discussion on 
loss aversion is the lottery (—€100, 0.5; +€200, 0.5). It holds an expected value of 
+€50, well above zero; however, a sufficiently loss-averse decision maker will 
refuse to participate in this lottery: the loss of €100 outweighs the equally proba- 
ble gain of €200. Our example calculations in Table 13-3 also show that the nega- 
tive CPT value of the lottery a (with a positive expected value of +1.5) is mainly 
driven by the pronounced loss aversion whereas probability weighting and dimi- 
nishing value sensitivity only have a minor impact. Nevertheless, for mixed lotte- 
ries examples can also be constructed where strong probability weighting or an 
especially strong influence of risk seeking in the domain of losses leads to risk- 
prone overall behavior. 
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Table 13-3: The fourfold pattern of CPT risk attitudes 


Gains Losses 


“Normal” lotteries over gains “Normal” lotteries over losses 


Example Example 
€100 CPT=+24,20 €0 CPT=-—58,78 
Po re 
0.5 0.5 
om CE=+€37.38 om CE=-€24.21 
0.5 0.5 
eo RP=+€12.62 S-€100 RP=-€5.79 
Bein Reh wee 


Lotteries over gains with a small chance Lotteries over losses with a small chance 


of a high gain of a high loss 
Example Example 
€1,000 CPT=+57.46 €0 CPT =-109.45 
if 
0.05 0.95 
CE=+€99,83 on CE=-€82,62 
0.95 0.05 
€0 RP=-€49.83 \ ~€1,000 RP=+€32.62 
Risk seeking Risk aversion 


CPT indifference curves can also be visualized in a probability triangle. As the 
shape of these curves is influenced only by probability weighting and not by the 
value function (only three outcomes with fixed CPT values are considered), the 
diagram for CPT does not differ substantially from the one for RDEU theory pre- 
sented in Figure 13-6. The differences in the curvature of the indifference curves 
result from the diverging assumptions on the functional form of the probability 
weighting function. The three-outcome-diagram in Figure 13-11 is based on a 
standard CPT decision maker and a lottery with the outcomes x, = €200, x, = €0, 
and x, =—€100. 
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Figure 13-11; Three-outcome-diagram for cumulative prospect theory (CPT) 


Loss aversion versus Risk aversion 

In general, the strong influence of loss aversion on the evaluation of mixed lotte- 
ries (without any doubt, alternatives with both gains and losses are the most rele- 
vant to everyday life) leads to risk averse behavior and positive risk premia. It was 
thus widely discussed whether it is necessary to introduce the additional new con- 
cept of “loss aversion”. Supporters of the rational camp argued that the typical 
pattern of (largely) risk averse behavior could just as well be explained by ex- 
pected utility theory and the common assumption of a concave utility function, In 
addition, the objection of the supporters of the behavioral camp that risk tolerance 
decisions are carried completely independently of other wealth could supposedly 
be refuted: for a suitable utility function, the fact that a decision maker evaluates a 
lottery equally for any level of given wealth could also be modeled within the lim- 
its of expected utility theory. 

This argument was convincingly disproved by Rabin (2000). He showed that 
the “risk aversion” commonly observed for lotteries with small consequences 
(that, in fact, is loss aversion which occurs for small consequences due to the kink 
in the value function) cannot be explained by expected utility theory. In detail, he 
pointed out that an expected utility maximizer who rejects a 50/50 lottery on a loss 
of €100 or a gain of €110 independent of his prior wealth level must also reject a 
50/50 lottery on a gain of €10M or a loss of €1,000 (a preference that seems high- 
ly questionable), The intuition behind his results is as follows: a utility function 
which in every point is sufficiently concave to explain the strong risk aversion for 
lotteries with small consequences must have such high curvature that an absolute- 
ly unrealistic risk behavior results for large gambles. Rabin’s calibration theorem 
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thus proves that the decision pattern observed in reality can indeed be explained 
by loss aversion but not by risk aversion which (according to expected utility 
theory) results from the curvature of the utility function. 


Elicitation of probability weighting and value functions 

The strong interaction between probability weighting, diminishing value sensitivi- 
ty, and loss aversion not only leads to complex patterns in risk attitude but also 
complicates inference on the exact shape of both functions from lottery choices or 
stated certainty equivalents. The simple approaches that we have presented in 
Chapter 9 for the elicitation of utility functions cannot be applied without modifi- 
cations. One feasible strategy (see Tversky and Kahneman 1992) is to ask for cer- 
tainty equivalents of a large set of different lotteries and then to simultaneously es- 
timate the most suitable parameter combination (a, B, k, 5’, 5°). However, it can be 
observed that - due to the pronounced interaction effects - quite different parame- 
ter combinations can have a similar explanatory power (see Zeisberger et al. 
2010). 

An alternative approach is to determine the components of prospect theory (e.g. 
the curvature of the value function of the domain of gains) independently using 
procedures that remain unaffected by the other components (e.g. probability 
weighting). You have already been acquainted with an example of such an ap- 
proach in Section 9.4.6, namely the trade-off method for utility functions. It identi- 
fied points on the utility function via lottery comparisons where an identical in- 
crease in utility could be inferred for every step in the sequence of consequences 
even if the probabilities enter the preference with a systematic bias. Similar trade- 
off methods have been developed for the elicitation of the PT value function (e.g. 
Abdellaoui et al. 2008). However, they are rather complex and will not be dis- 
cussed at this point. 


13.3.3.5 Prospect theory in real life 


Prospect theory is able to describe and explain a variety of phenomena and deci- 
sion patterns in everyday life. Camerer (2000) collected various applications and 
reports which component of prospect theory is decisive for explaining the ob- 
served behavior. As can be seen from Table 13-4, these examples cover a wide 
range of areas of application. They extend from finance and job market phenome- 
na to customer behavior and gambling behavior on the racetrack. 

We have already talked about the example presented in the last row of Ta- 
ble 13-4 in the section on probability weighting (13.3.3.3). The overweighting of 
very small probabilities of winning can lead to situations where playing the lottery 
seems attractive, especially if a very high but also very unlikely jackpot is on of- 
fer. The decision maker is then placed in the lower left cell of the four-cell matrix 
of Table 13-3 and acts as risk loving. Also, the situation that corresponds to the 
lower-right cell of the four-cell matrix is represented in the examples. The next-to- 
last row refers to the phenomenon that excessive premia are paid for insurance on 
very improbable cases of loss. This example of risk aversion in the domain of 
losses is driven by a strong overweighting of the small probability (of a loss). 


Domain Phenomenon Description Type of Data Ingredients References 
Stock market Equity premium — Stock returns are too high relative NYSE stock, bond returns Loss aversion Benartzi and Thaler (1995) 
to bond returns 
Stock market Disposition effect Hold losing stocks too long, Individual investor trades _—_—Reflection effect Odean (1999); Genesove 
sell winners too early and Mayer (2001) 
Labor economics | Downward-sloping NYC cabdrivers quit around daily Cabdriver hours, earnings —_ Loss aversion Camerer et al. (1997) 
labor supply income target 
Consumer goods = Asymmetric price Purchases more sensitive to price — Product purchases Loss aversion Hardie et al. (1993) 
elasticities increases than cuts (scanner data) 
Macroeconomics __Insensitivity to bad Consumers do not cut consumption Teachers’ earnings, savings Loss aversion, Shea (1995); Bowman et al. 
income news after bad income news reflection effect (1999) 
Consumer choice Status quo bias, Consumers do not switch health — Health plan, insurance Loss aversion Samuelson and Zeckhauser 
Default Bias plans, choose default insurance choices (1988): Johnson et al. 
(1993) 


Horse race betting 


Horse race betting 


Insurance 


Lottery betting 


Favorite-longshot 
bias 


End-of-the-day 
effect 


Buying phone wire 
insurance 


Demand for Lotto 


Favorites are underbet, longshots Track odds 
overbet 


Shift to longshots at the end of the Track odds 
day 


Consumers buy overprices insur- Phone wire insurance pur- 
ance chases 


More tickets sold as top prize rises State lottery sales 


Overweight low p(loss) Jullien and Salanié (2000) 


Reflection effect McGlothlin (1956) 


Overweight low p(loss) Cicchetti and Dubin (1994) 


Overweight low p(win) Cook and Clotfelter (1993) 
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In the following we want to have a somewhat closer look at two other areas of ap- 
plication for prospect theory; both come from the finance domain. 


The disposition effect 
You are thinking about selling a stock from your portfolio. If the stock performed 
well after the purchase, you will find the decision easy. Conversely, if the stock is 
in the red (meaning you would have to sell at a loss), the decision would probably 
be a much harder one. This phenomenon of often selling winner stocks more rea- 
dily and faster than losers is referred to as the disposition effect (Shefrin and Stat- 
man 1985). It constitutes a “phenomenon” because on rational accounts the (his- 
torical) purchase price should not have an influence on the decision to sell a stock 
(abstracting from any tax issues), Whether is it beneficial to hold or sell should 
only depend on the expectations about the future development of the stock. How- 
ever, a strong tendency to sell winners (stocks that are currently quoted above the 
purchase price) too early and losers (stocks where the current price is below the 
purchase price) too late can be observed. This was demonstrated by Odean (1998) 
in an extensive analysis of discount broker data. To rationalize their behavior, in- 
vestors often state that they hold on to the losers because “they will bounce back” 
(the belief in mean reversion). This is a costly misestimation: Odean finds that, in 
the following year, the — just sold — winners perform better than the unsold loser 
stocks by 3.4% — unfortunately, this performance no longer benefits the investors. 
But how can the behavioral pattern of the disposition effect be explained by 
prospect theory? The crucial component is the reference point-dependent evalua- 
tion and the differences in curvature in the domains of gains and losses. For sim- 
plicity, let us have a look at a stock that is currently quoted at €1,100 and has a 
50/50 chance of going up to €1,200 or down to €1,000. Assuming you bought the 
stock at €1,000 some time ago, you hold a “winner stock” that is €100 in the 
black. For your selling decision, you will obviously regard the buying price of 
€1,000 as the reference point. The coded decision problem thus describes a choice 
between a sure gain of €100 and a risky lottery that offers a gain of €200 or €0 
with equal probability. As your PT value function is concave for gains, you will 
act as risk averse and choose the sure gain of €100; you thus sell the winner stock, 
Had you instead purchased the stock at a price of €1,200, it would now consti- 
tute a loser stock. Your selling decision can be described as a choice between a 
sure loss of €100 and a risky lottery that offers a gain of €200 or €0 with equal 
probability. The convex shape of the PT value function in the domain of losses 
lets you behave as risk seeking so that you will not realize the loss but rather hold 
onto the stock and take the risk. These connections are illustrated in Figure 13.11. 
The investor behavior in the disposition effect thus exactly corresponds to the pre- 
dictions of prospect theory and can not only be observed with real portfolio data 
but also in very controlled experimental studies that can exclude other explana- 
tions (see Weber and Camerer 1998). More recent studies are a little skeptical of 
this very simple PT-based explanation (see Barberis and Xiong 2009) but we do 
not want to address these subtle deliberations because of the intuitive appeal of the 
effect. 
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Objective decision 
situation 


is for a buying price of 
(reference point) 


coded as 


risk aversion risk seeking 


es SIS I (stock is sold) (stock is held) 


Figure 13-12: Explanation of the disposition effect by prospect theory 


The equity premium puzzle and myopic loss aversion 

In general, equities have much more volatile returns than do government bonds 
(considering countries where the repayment can be rated as reliable). To compen- 
sate the investor for bearing the additional risk, the long-run return of equities cor- 
respondingly is higher (the equity premium). For long parts of the past century, 
overall average stock returns were about 8% higher than the returns on govern- 
ment bonds. At first, this was regarded as an adequate risk premium for stocks, i.e. 
it was assumed that for the average risk-averse investor stocks are equally attrac- 
tive as bonds for precisely this risk premium. Mehra and Prescott (1985) analyzed 
the level of risk aversion implied by this risk premium and found that - under the 
classic assumptions of expected utility theory - investors must have an unrealisti- 
cally high risk aversion: an investor needed to be indifferent between a 50/50 lot- 
tery offering a wealth level of €50,000 or €100,000 and a certain wealth of 
€51,209. 

Since then, economists have tried to find a rational explanation for the high eq- 
uity premium but have not really been successful. Benartzi and Thaler (1995) pro- 
posed a behavioral explanation based on prospect theory. The core idea of the ex- 
planation is the assumption that investors can have long investment horizons 
(where the volatile stock returns can offset each other) yet their evaluation period 
is much shorter. Such myopia can be interpreted as a special intertemporal type of 
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mental accounting (often referred to as “narrow bracketing” in the intertemporal 
context; see also Section 13.2.5). The investor evaluates the returns of investments 
in mental accounts without taking note of the fact that, from a superordinate pers- 
pective (considering the entire investment horizon), other evaluations would re- 
sult; due to this myopia, his/her loss aversion is especially pronounced. While for 
long investment horizons, stocks have hardly any risk of loss in practice, it is quite 
probable for a stock investment to be faced with a loss on a yearly basis. Benartzi 
and Thaler now argue that a myopically loss-averse investor negatively perceives 
this potential of loss and demands substantial compensation by means of a higher 
expected return. 

To supplement their theory of myopic loss aversion by data, Benartzi and Tha- 
ler calculate the CPT evaluations for different evaluation periods based on historic 
returns for stocks and bonds. The shorter the evaluation period, i.e. the more myo- 
pic the evaluation of investments, the less attractive the stocks are to the investor 
as losses become increasingly probable. We want to illustrate this connection with 
the help of an example. 

A risky investment can yield a loss of €100 or a gain of €200 with equal proba- 
bility; it hence provides a gain of €50 in expectation. The riskless asset offers a 
sure gain of €10. Regarding the decision rule of the investor, we want to focus 
solely on loss aversion and assume that no probability weighting is carried out and 
diminishing value sensitivity also does not exist. The value function of the inves- 
tor has the simple form: 


tee x; for x, 20 (13.13) 
" 12.25+x; for x; <0 


The investor wants to invest for two periods and can thus receive either two inde- 
pendent realizations of the risky lottery or twice the sure gain. If the investor is not 
myopic, he recognizes that the risky investment only has a 25% chance of a loss of 
€200 (if things turn out badly in both periods), while he receives a gain of €400 
with 25% probability and a gain of €100 with 50% probability (see Figure 13-12). 
Using the value function of (13.13) he assigns a value of 37.5 to the lottery (— 
€200, 0.25; €100, 0.5; €400, 0.25) and thus finds it more attractive than the two- 
fold riskless investment, evaluated at 20. Nevertheless, when the investor acts 
myopically he will compare a single realization of the risky investment to the 
(single) riskless asset. Because of his strong loss aversion, this turns out to be very 
unattractive to him; he calculates an evaluation of —12.5. The myopic investor thus 
prefers the riskless investment. 
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Myopic - 
evaluation 


Non-myopic 
evaluation 


Figure 13-13: Evaluation effects of myopic loss aversion 


Benartzi and Thaler now investigate how long the evaluation period must be for 
stocks and bonds to be historically equally attractive to a CPT decision maker. 
They find it to hold for an evaluation period of 12 months, a number that seems 
very plausible when keeping in mind that historic stock returns are generally pre- 
sented on a yearly basis and that investors receive information on the performance 
of their assets on their year-end securities account statements. 

Later studies have also found additional evidence for the concept of myopic 
loss aversion. In experiments where the myopia of participants was for instance 
manipulated by more frequent investment feedback (Gneezy and Potters 1997), a 
systematic relationship between myopia and the willingness to take risks could be 
observed; even the more detailed predictions of a myopic prospect theory could be 
validated experimentally (Langer and Weber 2005). 


13.3.4 Further theories — disappointment and regret 


At the start of this section, we would like to review the different concepts of eval- 
uation that we have discussed so far. Based on the simplest evaluation using the 
expected value 


EW(a)= >> p; +4; (13.14) 


i=l 


which directly weights the consequences with the associated probabilities, the 
formula of expected utility theory 


EU(a) =} p; -u(a;) (13.15) 


i=l 


transforms the consequences yet maintains the additive-separable form so that for 
every consequence, an independent contribution to the overall evaluation is calcu- 
lated and then added up. 
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Also, the original Prospect Theory (OPT) of Kahneman and Tversky (1979) 
that we have not discussed in detail preserved this general form: 


OPT (a) = >) w(p;)-v(a;). (13.16) 


i=l 


even if, because of probability weighting, no true expected values were considered 
any longer. 

Additive separability was no longer given for RDEU theories and CPT due to 
the cumulative probability weighting 


RDEU(a) = >) wp, P25---.P;)*U(a;) - (13.17) 


i=! 


In this case, the weight of an evaluated consequence a; is not only determined by 
its probability of occurrence p; but the probabilities p,, p», ..., p;-) also have an in- 
fluence. CPT (and OPT) additionally coded the consequences, i.e. they were de- 
fined with respect to a reference point. 

The disappointment theories we are about to review model other emotional fac- 
tors and can easily be integrated into this spectrum of evaluation models. They are 
also based on the idea that the decision maker uses a reference point during the 
evaluation of consequences. In contrast to the assumptions of prospect theory, this 
reference point is not exogenously given but implicitly contained in the lottery to 
be evaluated. Put in a general formula, it can be denoted as: 


D(a)= >" p; -u(a;,a) (13.18) 


i=l 


For the disappointment theories, additive separability during evaluation is also no 
longer given; when calculating every addend, information on the other conse- 
quences and on the probabilities of the other states is required. 


Disappointment theories 

The main idea of disappointment theories can be illustrated with the help of a sim- 
ple decision problem: let us assume a decision maker were to participate in the 
two lotteries (€ 10,000, 0.99; €0, 0.01) and (—€10,000, 0.99; €0, 0.01). After the re- 
sults of the lotteries have been determined, the decision maker is informed that 
he/she did not win in the former case and did not lose in the latter case. 

Many decision makers will perceive the result of €0 very differently across 
both lotteries: for the first lottery, they will certainly be disappointed, and most 
decision makers will feel e/ated about the result of the second lottery. The context 
of the realized consequence of €0 seems to impact the evaluation of the conse- 
quence. Utility theory does not allow for considering the context when evaluating 
consequences. As pointed out by formula (13.15), the utility of the consequence 
“€0” is necessarily independent of the other consequences of an alternative. While 
for the rank-dependent theories, the rank of a consequence determines the strength 
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of probability transformation, disappointment theories explicitly model the context 
effect of a value of a consequence (for disappointment theories see Bell 1985 and 
Loomes and Sugden 1986). For the connection between disappointment theories 
and RDEU theories see also Delquié and Cillo (2006). 

When decision makers anticipate possible disappointment and elation effects in 
their decision, these effects can have an influence on the decision itself; for exam- 
ple, they may forego the chance of a higher gain to avoid possible disappointment. 

The theories assume the existence of a measurable value function v. For a risky 
alternative, decision makers are disappointed or elated if the result does not meet 
the expectations or exceeds the expectations, respectively. The proposal was to de- 
fine the expected value EV(v(a)) of the distribution of consequences as the expec- 
tation of a decision maker towards (the outcome of) a lottery. We want to denote 
this expectation that defines the benchmark of whether a decision maker is disap- 
pointed or elated by an outcome, by v*. The utility of a consequence w(a;) is de- 
fined as the sum of the value of the consequence plus the associated disappoint- 
ment or elation: 


u(a;)=v(a;) + D(v (a;) — v*) (13.19) 


D(v(a,) — v*) is a function mapping the associated disappointment or elation. The 
disappointment utility (DE utility) of an alternative is defined by: 


DE(a) = ¥° p,((a;) + D(v(a;) = v*)). (13.20) 


i=1 


If D(-) is linear, the terms for disappointment and elation offset each other exactly. 
The disappointment utility reduces to the expected value of the consequences eva- 
luated by the value function, The preference generated by DE is transitive; it con- 
forms to the condition of stochastic dominance, if D(-) is an increasing function 
with a slope below |. It is further assumed that D(-) is convex for positive argu- 
ments (elation) and concave for negative arguments (disappointment), 

An axiomatic foundation for disappointment theory can be found in Gul 
(1991). A weakening of the independence axiom is again pivotal for this approach. 
Simplified, it can be said that — in contrast to utility theory — the independence 
axiom must not hold in general. It must only be applied to those alternatives where 
the application does not generate disappointment or elation effects. Disappoint- 
ment theory is also capable of explaining Allais-paradox behavior, an argument 
that is supported by the shape of the indifference curve in the three-outcome- 
diagram in Figure 13-13. 
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Ph 


Figure 13-14: Utility indifference curves for disappointment theory 


Regret theory 

In regret theories, an emotional factor is also accounted for. At first glance, regret 
theories seem to be very similar to disappointment theories. However, if you at- 
tempt to classify regret theories within the concept of evaluation of (13.14), you 
will soon notice that their conceptual approach extends far beyond this. The core 
idea of regret theories is to no longer evaluate the utility of an alternative in isola- 
tion but to evaluate pairs of alternatives jointly (see Bell 1982, Loomes and Sug- 
den 1982 and Fishburn 1984). When comparing two alternatives, a decision maker 
anticipates the “regret” that he might feel when experiencing the decision out- 
come. This pairwise consideration allows for modeling of intransitive preferences: 
acan be preferred to 6 (when a and b are jointly evaluated), 6 to c, and ¢ to a. 

An example (see Table 13-5) is intended to clarify the regret theory’s way of 
thinking (see, for example, Paterson and Diekmann 1988). At the same time, the 
example illustrates the additional potential of regret theories of capturing diverse 
preferences. 
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In the example, the consequences of two alternatives a and 4 are presented that 
are generated by the roll of a fair die labeled with the numbers | to 6. As all states 
in the example occur with the same probability of p = 1/6, the consequences and 
probability distributions of a and 4 are identical. All previously presented prefe- 
rence theories predict that every decision maker is indifferent between the two al- 
ternatives. As you might recognize from your own preferences, one can put for- 
ward good reasons for a preference a > 6 or a < b. In an empirical investigation by 
Paterson and Diekmann (1988), 84% of the participants preferred alternative a. 


Table 13-5: Example of the relevance of regret theories 


State (number on die) | 2 3 4 5 6 
a 20 30 40 50 60 10 
b ; 10 20 30 40 50 60 


To be able to model a preference between a and 4, a theory must define the conse- 
quences with respect to the states. It can then be determined what consequences 
(of the different alternatives) will occur in which state. Building on this, it be- 
comes possible to evaluate the consequences of an alternative with reference to the 
consequences of another alternative. This evaluation of consequences depending 
on the consequences of a second alternative is just the characteristic feature of re- 
gret theories and enables these theories to model a preference between a and 4 in 
our example. Formally, regret theory (ER: expected regret) can be denoted as: 


ER(a,b) = ¥" p(s;) ((a;) + RO(a;) — ¥(,))), (13.21) 
t=] 


where a; and 5; are the consequences of the alternatives a and + in case state s; oc- 
curs. In the form 


ER(a,b) = ¥° p(s;)-v(a;) + > pls,)- ROa;) —W(h,)) (13.22) 
i=1 


i=1 


it becomes even more evident that in regret theory, the expected value of a lottery 
is adjusted for the expected regret. 

R is the strictly monotonically increasing regret function that quantifies the re- 
gret (or the elation) regarding the occurrence of a; instead of 4; in case state i oc- 
curs. An alternative a is preferred to an alternative 5 if and only if 
ER(a, 6) > ER(A, a). 

Regret theory models a common feeling during decision making. To explain 
the theory is some more detail, let us have a look at the choice between a sure al- 
ternative a =€3,000 and the lottery b= (€0, s;; €4,000, s2) with p(s;)=0.2 and 
p(s2) = 0.8; a choice that you are already familiar with from the Allais paradox. 
For linear value functions, it holds that: 


ER(a,b)=3,000 + 0.2 R(3,000—0) +0.8 R(3,000—4,000), 
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ER(4,a)= 3,200 + 0.2 R(O—3,000) + 0.8 R(4,000 —3,000). 


You immediately see that the regret function can lead to a preference for alternative 
a. The term “R(0 — 3,000)” in the expression ER(A, a), i.e. the regret that occurs 
when you receive nothing if you could have received €3,000 when choosing the 
other lottery, can be sufficient to prompt people to select a despite the higher ex- 
pected value of 5. Zeelenberg and Pieters (2004), for example, shows that regret 
aversion can also be documented in decision situations of everyday life. 

You can also recognize the strong conceptual differences between regret theory 
and the other theories by the fact that we cannot present you with a probability tri- 
angle of utility indifference curves for regret theory. To be able to draw these 
curves, every lottery needs to be assigned a clearly defined utility, In the case of 
regret theory this is not the case because the utility of a lottery is influenced by the 
decision environment (precisely, by the set of the other available alternatives). 


13.3.5 Current developments in the area of descriptive decision theory 


Over the last years, researchers have continued their work on descriptive prefe- 
rence theories. At this point, we want to present two promising developments: 
third-generation prospect theory (PT*) and the system 1/system2 concept. 

The third-generation prospect theory by Schmidt et al. (2008) supplements ref- 
erence-dependent evaluation and probability weighting by “uncertain” reference 
points. Similar to regret theory, PT? does not evaluate consequences in isolation 
but relative to a reference act. This reference act can differ depending on the fram- 
ing of the decision problem, i.e. it can be “uncertain.” If the reference act is al- 
ways equal to the status quo, PT* simplifies to CPT. With the help of this exten- 
sion, PT? is able to explain standard patterns of various preference reversals while 
maintaining the predictive ability of CPT. 

The system1/system2 concept starts from a more basic psychological level, but 
is no less interesting for it. The term systeml/system2 was coined for specific 
types of dual-process models (Kahneman 2003), System | refers to intuitive deci- 
sion-making behavior; system 2 refers to logical reasoning based on deliberate 
considerations, In its intuitive mode of operation, system | is fast and automated 
and works effortlessly and associatively. However, it also succumbs to many bi- 
ases, for instance the availability bias. System 2 is a slower process that is delibe- 
rate and rule-based but also very strenuous. Both systems do not necessarily have 
to act separately but can also work together. System | provides a fast intuitive an- 
swer, and, if necessary, system 2 interferes to correct the mistakes of system | via 
a controlled process. System 2 knows about the typical mistakes of system | and 
takes care to correct these. However, if it is not successful at doing so, systemati- 
cally biased assessments and decisions result. The phenomenon of anchoring and 
adjustment, for instance, can be interpreted from a system 1/system2 perspective as 
follows. System | defines the starting point (anchor) and is easily influenced by 
external inputs. System 2 ideally recognizes the error and adjusts accordingly. If 
this adjustment is too small, the judgment remains biased towards the anchor. 
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A neat example where in most cases system 2 does not take a corrective action 
is presented by Kahneman in his 2002 Nobel prize lecture: “A bat and a ball cost 
$1.10 in total. The bat costs $1 more than the ball. How much does the ball cost?” 
For a moment (due to the fast and intuitive system |) nearly everyone thinks that 
the answer must of course be 10 cents. System 2 recognizes the false conclusion 
and corrects the answer — mentally — to 5 cents. It becomes clear that depending 
on the type of decision situation (and on the decision maker), system | and system 
2 cooperate differently. 


13.4 Conclusion 


If one was to summarize this chapter, it would soon become clear that decision 
behavior cannot be explained by traditional utility theory. Accounts of paradoxes 
and other typical behavioral patterns that cannot be represented by expected utility 
theory are accumulating quickly. You do not have to be concerned about this as 
expected utility theory is meant to support rational behavior and does not raise a 
descriptive claim. 

However, for different reasons this chapter’s insights matter to those readers 
who are interested in rational decision making. On the one hand, they strikingly 
exemplify the importance of a structured decision-making process that is particu- 
larly concerned with rationality. Decision making that is based on intuition will of- 
ten lead to systematic biases and serious mistakes, Detailed knowledge of typical 
mistakes in decision making can raise awareness in the sense of system 1/system2 
thinking of when it is particularly meaningful that the rule-based system2 is acti- 
vated to correct the presumed spontaneous misjudgment of system1. 

Beyond that, the descriptive insights are essential for the development of better 
methods for decision support. You have become acquainted with a typical exam- 
ple in Chapter 9; all the methods for the determination of utility functions were 
based on the interpretation of choices and certainty equivalents. In doing so, it was 
implicitly assumed that the respondents include unbiased probabilities in their de- 
cision calculus. The descriptive insight that probabilities are perceived in a syste- 
matically biased way lets standard methods appear problematic. A remedy may be 
obtained through improved methods that are immune to biases (like the trade-off 
method for utility functions in Section 9.4.6). Alternatively, the results of the elici- 
tation methods can explicitly be adjusted for these errors. Such an approach is 
suggested by Bleichrodt et al. (2001). It is presumed that the decision maker uses a 
probability weighting function when stating her certainty equivalents that is equal 
to the function proposed by Tversky and Kahneman (1992) including the respec- 
tive (median) parameters. It is for instance hence assumed that the decision maker 
perceives the probability of her preferred consequence in a 50/50 lottery as being 
only 42.1% when stating the certainty equivalent. This is a convincing approach 
for mean values (groups of decision makers). Based on a set of experimental data, 
Bleichrodt et al. (2001) showed that the observed biases can be almost completely 
eliminated on the group level using the proposed corrections. 
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Finally, the descriptive insights are of particular importance for the concept of 
liberal paternalism (Sunstein and Thaler 2003). The idea of liberal paternalism is 
to shape the decision situation (accounting for the descriptive insights) in such a 
way that it is made simple for the decision maker to choose the best alternative. 
For an example, let’s regard the tendency to eat too much of food that is too fat- 
tening when going out for a meal in a restaurant (as you know from reading this 
book, this is a typical problem of hyperbolic discounting: today’s pleasure is given 
too much weight compared with the negative consequences in the far future). 
From the paternalistic point of view, the diners should be influenced towards hav- 
ing healthier food in order to maximize their long-term utility. This contradicts the 
common model of mature citizens who will not be patronized with respect to their 
decisions. If descriptive decision research was to find that it is primarily courses 
from the first page of the menu that are ordered in restaurants, the eating behavior 
of the customers could be influenced without restricting their leeway: from the pa- 
ternalistic perspective, there should be healthy food on the first page of the menu. 
With similar “tricks” and “nudges” (Thaler and Sunstein 2009), people can be 
made to increase their retirement savings or to avoid unnecessary risks when driv- 
ing a car. 


Questions and exercises 


13.1 

At the time of observation a stock’s price is 250; the investor originally bought 
this stock at 100. Regarding the future development of the stock price, it is known 
that it will either rise to 350 with a probability of 0.6 or fall to 150 with a probabil- 
ity of 0.4. The investor evaluates risky alternatives according to prospect theory. 
His value function for gains and losses relative to the given reference point is 


x88 for x>0 
~2.25(-x)°"** for x<0. 


For reasons of simplicity, it is assumed that the investor does not transform proba- 
bilities (i.e. it holds that z(p) = p for all p). 

Show that the optimal decision according to prospect theory considering the 
two alternatives “hold stock” and “sell stock” depends on whether the reference 
point is given by the historical or the current price of the stock. 


13.2 
A criminal has to choose the place to which he wants to break in at night. The 
three potential targets with their corresponding goods are given in the following 
table: 
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Object Type of goods _ Amount of goods : 
Newsstand certain 121 

Diner risky evenly distributed over [50;250] 
Jeweler risky 0 (prob, =0.75) or 900 (prob. =0.25) 


The criminal evaluates alternatives according to prospect theory. His value func- 
tion for gains and losses relative to the given reference point is 


x forx>0 
k-x for x <0 (k>1). 


For reasons of simplicity, it is assumed that the criminal does not transform prob- 
abilities (i.e. it holds that z(p) = p for all p). 

His reference point is 100 as given by the (certain) income from his time rob- 
bing slot machines. 


(a) Which alternative is he going to choose if his loss-aversion coefficient is 
equal to k = 2? 
(b) How does his decision change for k = 6? 


However, there is one thing unknown to the criminal: he faces a security guard as 
his opponent. However, the security man can only guard one object per night. If 
the criminal selects the guarded object he has to leave without goods. The security 
guard maximizes his expected utility. His utility function m for goods (or mone- 
tary equivalents) that could not be stolen due to his service is given by u(m) =m’°°. 
The security guard does not know the exact value of the criminal’s loss-aversion 
coefficient 4; he assumes the values 4 = 2 and k = 6 to be evenly likely. 


(c) Which object will the security guard choose to protect? 

(d) What does the probability distribution of the criminal’s loss-aversion coef- 
ficient k have to look like so that the security guard can use a coin toss to 
decide which object he should protect later at night? 

(e) To what extent would the security guard’s approach become more compli- 
cated if the (certain) goods from robbing the newsstand were only 118.75 
instead of 121? 

(f) The criminal is much cleverer than assumed before; he now knows about 
the security guard’s existence and is even informed about the guard’s deci- 
sion procedure (and hence knows his strategy), However, the security guard 
does not know that the criminal possesses this information. Show that it 
holds for & = 6 that the strategy chosen in (b) is no longer optimal. 


13.3 
Decision maker A and decision maker B evaluate risky alternatives according to a 
rank-dependent utility function. 

While both show identical utility functions for money w4(x)= g(x) =x, they ap- 
ply different probability transformation functions: for decision maker A it holds 
that g,(p)=p"” and for decision maker B it holds that g,(p) =p. 
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The uncertainty is described by three possible states of the world that occur 
with the probabilities as given by the following table. Furthermore, the table 
shows the state-dependent wealth levels of the decision makers. For instance, de- 
cision maker B’s wealth level amounts to €4 if state s3 is realized. 


State S} S> S3 


p(si) 0,25 0,51 __ 0.24 
Decision maker A 0 8 3 
Decision maker B 6 2 4 


Decision maker B intuitively senses that the given allocation of conditional wealth 
claims offers room for barter. The decision makers agree upon the following nego- 
tiating structure: decision maker B is allowed to suggest one exchange possibility 
(e.g. “I offer €3 in state s; and want to receive €2 in state s)”), which decision 
maker A can either reject or accept (whereas we assume that in the case of A’s in- 
difference between the current solution and the new suggestion he accepts B’s 
proposal). 


(a) Determine the decision makers’ utility for the initial situation before any 
barter. 

(b) Why does the initial situation allow for exchange possibilities benefiting 
both sides in the first place? 

(c) What offer will decision maker B submit to decision maker A if he wants 
to maximize his utility? What will decision maker A’s response look 
like? Determine the utility for both decision makers resulting from the al- 
location after the barter being realized. 

(d) Give a verbal explanation for how far the distribution of “gains from 
trade” (in the sense of utility change due to barter) is determined by the 
choice of negotiating structure. 


13.4 
Peter decides according to cumulative prospect theory (CPT) and has the value 
function: 


x" for x20 
v(x) = 
—k-(—x)* for x<0 


with A> | and 0<a<1. 


(a) Is CPT a descriptive or prescriptive decision theory? Explain the main 
difference between the two kinds of theories. Is it possible for a good 
prescriptive theory to be a good descriptive theory at the same time? 

(b) What properties of prospect theory are represented by the parameters @ 
and k? 
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(c) Let us assume that Peter’s prospect theory parameters are a= 0,5 and 
k = 2. He evaluates the following lottery 


and codes the consequences relative to his reference point (€100). Would 
he accept the lottery if he did not apply probability weighting? 

(d) Now suppose that Peter would apply probability weighting using the 
same transformation function for gains and losses: g(= g' = g ). The fol- 
lowing table summarizes some values of the function g: 


prob. 10% 20% 30% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 
g(prob.) 15% 18% 20% 38% 45% 55% 65% 80% 


Would he accept the lottery now? 


13.5 

A typical value function in prospect theory implies the following kind of strategy: 
“Do not pack all presents into one box.” More formally, one could say that the re- 
cipient of the presents would be more delighted about the presents (and their re- 
spective positive consequences) if he evaluated them separately instead of eva- 
luating them in a combined package. 


(a) Which property of the value function in prospect theory causes this effect 
and why? 

(b) Draw an exemplary value function assumed by prospect theory that indi- 
cates all the relevant theoretical properties and state their names. 

(c) What would a corresponding recommendation regarding single packag- 
ing vs. one combined package look like when it comes to negative in- 
stead of positive consequences? 

(d) When comparing the evaluation of a package combining a gain and a loss 
with the separate evaluation of the two components, the magnitude of the 
gain and the loss plays an important role. For which of these combina- 
tions might the separate evaluation be more attractive than the evaluation 
of the combined package? 

(1) [large gain + small loss] or 
(2) [small gain + large loss] 

(e) Why can sucha “Do not pack all presents into one box” effect not be re- 

levant for expected utility maximizers? 
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13.6 

MonaLisA (MLA) is a myopic loss-averse decision maker who is asked to partici- 
pate in a sequence of (stochastically independent) lotteries of the form 
(+€200, 0.5; —€100, 0.5). Monalisa does not perform probability weighting; her 
value function is piecewise linear (i.e. it holds that a = $= 1). However, she is 
strongly loss averse with A= 3. Monalisa is not extremely myopic, which means 
she does not evaluate each single lottery but rather considers combinations of a 
few lotteries, but not the whole sequence of lotteries as she actually should. How 
myopic is Monalisa maximally allowed to be if she was still to accept the whole 
sequence of lotteries (i.e. at least how many lotteries does she have to combine for 
the resulting distribution to be evaluated positively by her despite her loss aver- 
sion)? 
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